


Guaranteed 
Against Brittleness 


—any Butler salesman will gladly pre- 
sent you with the above folder and give 
you the facts about this remarkable 
new value now offered in Artisan, 
Snowflake and Ambassador Enamel. 


utler Paper 
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You can tear sheets from 
center of Pad. It’s a pad 
till the last sheet is used 











Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


COLORS: Red or Natural 


Government Measure 


NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Sheets Tear Off Clean! 


Nurex Tabbing Compound 


is non-inflammable. No gasoline or benzine to explode. It is flex- 
ible. Applied cold with a brush and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. 
You can print and assemble in gangs. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It works the same winter or summer. 
It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 


(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 
and 
January 6, 1925) 


















A Flexible Tabbing Compound 

































STOP orr-ser 


with 


O-K OFF-SET COMPOUND 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 
Safe, Effective, Economical 


O-K OFF-SET COMPOUND CO. 


3326 Montrose Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
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U.MORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Pirasant Pree 


MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


August 15, 1981. 


Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlenta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


For more thag a year we have had in use on 
ell of our cylinder presses on which it was practice 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, end 
we are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been @ distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
Goubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’on 
we know for a certainty that the 

) the presses has saved the 
emasb. of many @ plete which would have occurred if 
the original hard oacking had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is that it takes up so much room'on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 
them, ae we feel certain they are e distinct help and 
advantage in our pressroom, 


3 BORACK McFARLAND COMPANY 


B/E Routt Wt terfand 














Pacific Coast Sales Office 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 


BLANKETS are used. 
Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Unanimous Approval of the 
PRESSROOM and MANAGEMENT of 


A. H. PUGH PRINTING COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23RD STREET - - NEW YORK CITY 


77 Summer St. 528 S. Clark St. 811 Prospect Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois Cleveland. Ohio 
Lafayette Bldg., 5th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2017 Railway Express Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents 
H. W. Brintnall, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
E. G. Myers, Dallas, Texas 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Ltd., London, England, E. C. 1 
(Distributors of Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders in Great Britain) 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., York & Wellington Sts., Toronto, Canada 


FOLDERS FEEDERS -- CUTTERS _ STITCHERS ~ BUNDLING PRESSES 
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RAYMOND REED and FRANK GALVIN 
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Interviews with Royal salesmen 


He 1s “in conference” 
with our Frank 


AYMOND REED, he who is perched on the left of the 
picture, in conference with our FRANK GALVIN, is adver- 
tising manager of HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY. 

You know what that means—the largest concern of its kind in 
the world—seven factories and eleven warehouses, with executive 
headquarters in Boston. Reed and fibre furniture, cane and wood 
furniture, theatre seats and baby carriages with ‘‘a quality seal 
on every wheel’’—+that’s Heywood -Wakefield. 
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MR. REED must have illustrated catalogues by the carload, 
and he is very particular about the quality of his plates. After he 
gets his originals he fo//ows through with ROYAL ELECTROTYPES. 
He has ROYAL combine his type and illustrations into solid, 
one-piece plates, with the result that he gets c/ean, uniform press- 
work with a minimum of make-ready. 














NOW —there is a lesson in that for those advertising managers 
who maintain an indifferent attitude toward the relative impor- 
tance of electrotypes to their jobs—thinking that one brand is as 
good as another. If that were true, ROYAL would not be doing a 
national business. Specifying that ROYAL make the plates is often 
the answer to the success of the job. Raymond Reed’s experience 
is just one of many instances which prove this conclusively. 
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And just make a mental note of the fact that he for one does 
not high-hat the humble electrotype salesman. That’s why you 
see our Frank in intimate, friendly conference with him—plan- 
ning, working together and thus guaranteeing the continued suc- 


cess of Heywood-Wakefield work. 
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Royal Electrotype Company 
Lge Philadelphia ips 


Member International Association of Electroty pers 
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THE TREND 


HE field for the Miehle Two-Color 

Press is daily widening. More and 
more, advertisers are recognizing the 
necessity of an additional color in order 
to lift their literature out of the mass. 


With a Miehle Two-Color in his press- 
room the printer is equipped to meet this 
demand under all circumstances. Without 
it, his position is hazardous, ifnot hopeless. 





For economyin production is the order of 
the day—and competition will keep it so. 
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1 YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED / 
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Michie Automatic 


for Continuous Production 
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The Greatest Return 
pom money which brings me the 


greatest return, said one of our 
prominent printers, “is that which | 
have invested in improving my plant.” 


The saving, or profit, in wages alone, earned by 
MIEKHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES will pay a sub- 
stantial return on the investment to say nothing 
of the added flexibility and general readiness these 
presses will bring to the business. 





They bring 14 for 1. No wise printer can 


afford not to make cee ae 
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HERE’S many a pitcher with a swift de- 

livery and a bunch of good curves who is 
dropped back into the ranks of the bush 
leaguers because he hasn’t got “control.” 
And there’s many a good job spoiled on many 
a good press for the same reason—lack of 
good control. 
Your presses are under instant, perfect control 


when they are equipped with 


Cline-Westinghouse Universal 
Control Push Button System 


Simplicity, convenience and the highest de- 
gree of safety of any press control apparatus 
are combined in this equipment. Every part 
of it is made stronger than it would ever need 
to be to meet the most serious emergencies or 
the most exacting demands which could be 
made on it. Motors and controllers are made 
together, shipped together. Twenty-five years of 
specialized experience of Cline engineers have 


made Cline System the “Standard of the World.” 


Specify Cline System for all your printing needs 

















Counsel - 

















CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


Eastern Office Conway Bldg. Western Office 
Marbridge Bldg. 111 W. Washin gton St. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


47 W. 34th St. San Francisco 
New York CHICAGO Calif. 
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Copyright 1926 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company See reverse side for List OF DISTRIBUTORS 



































The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
20 W. Glenn Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Augusta, Me. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 


180 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
Larkin Terminal Building, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Jil. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, Jil. 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
grd, Plum & Pear! Streets, 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 

116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland, O. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street, Dallas, Texas 


Carpenter Paper Company 
of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
551 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Graham Paper Company 


2o1 Anthony Street, E/ Paso, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
1002-1008 Washington Avenue, 
Houston, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


West Virginia Pulp& Paper Co. 
122 East 7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Mill Price List Distributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 











She | 
Mill Price List 


Yelvo-Enamel 
—— Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
Westmont Enamel 


Westvaco folding Enamel 


Pinnacle Extra Stro 
Hnhonsing boca 


Westvacoldeal Litha 
Westvaco Satin White 


Translucent 


WestvacoCbated PostCard 


ClearSpringSuper 


on Carre English Finish 


Clear Sjorin, Te ext 
Westvaco sper 
nee 
——- Hel 
Minerco 
Origa Writing 


WestvacoMimeograph 
Westeaco Index ristol 


WestvacoPost Card 





Manufactured by 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 






The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Graham Paper Company 


607 Washington Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
511 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Graham Paper Company 


S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets, 
New Orleans, La. 


Beekman Paper and Card 
Company, Inc. 


137-141 Varick Street 
New York, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Carpenter Paper Company 
gth & Harney Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
419 S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 


and & Liberty Avenues, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 


Richmond Paper Company, 
Inc. 
201 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
25 Spencer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 


503 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
704 Ist Street, S. E., Washington, D.C. 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
York, Pa. 






























Truck Service 
Problems 


Whether operating one truck or a fleet, service is a 
factor cf prime importance in your business. Trucks 
must be kept busy and earning. 


Performance has demonstrated the dependability of 
Graham Brothers Trucks. 


But when service is needed there is an experienced 
Dodge Brothers dealer near. The service is efficient. 
Shop well equipped. Men trained and experienced. 
Parts are obtainable at low costs without delay. 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers 34-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 90% of all haulage requirements. 


1-Ton Chassis (G-BOY) - $ 885 
1%-Ton Chassis - - - - 1245 
MBM Low Chassis _ - - 1295 


f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
,Fvansviie —D E TR O 1T-— stockton 


s'1o ce Dooce B Inc 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED=TORONTO. ONTARIO 


PANEL BODY MODEL 550, G-BOY 1-TON CHASSIS 


RAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUC KS 220208 ere aernens 
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You Can Make More Profit 
With a LEE Two-Revolution 


Bed 26x 38 Form 22x 35 
Takes Sheet 24x 36 


LEE Owners Make Money 


for they have a very moderate first-cost expenditure, low cost for oper- 
ating and maintenance and produce a superior product at a profit. 


The popular Lez Press is now made in two styles (both the same size bed), the only 
difference in their construction being in the method of delivering the printed sheet. 


The Lee Press has many points of superiority that appeal to printers who realize the 
money-making possibilities of this simplified, easily handled pony press that will take 
any size sheet up to 24x 36. Its simplicity of construction makes it very easy to oper- 
ate, and the more it is used the better it is liked. It is made of the best materials by 
a reliable company with over a third of a century of experience in the manufacture 
of machinery for printers. 


The LEE PRESS is qin Mite =: _ Fly Delivery Because of easyaccess 
rigidly constructed, ier, «| se a from all sides, the few 
registers perfectly at } v \ AG RS agg adjustments for dif- 
all speeds, and runs =) ee . ferent size forms are 
quietly with asmooth moo NSF eegee easy and quick to 
and even movement, A pte mY Hb make. Any press cor- 
free from any jar or Pe, «Lf = rections or changes 
rumble. otters are also easy. 





WRITE US OR ANY LIVE SUPPLY DEALER TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 





The Challenge Machinery Company, Manufacturers 


‘ e 
CHICAGO, 124 South Wells Street Grand Haven, Mich. NEW YORK, 220 West 19th Street 
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Photo-Engraving 
Presents 


the Modes in Motors 


A Note by James Wallen 


History’s triumphant processional of 
vehicles has been portrayed thru engrav- 
ings. Modern photo-engraving has en- 
abled the automobile makers to keep the 
public minutely informed of the ever- 
changing character of their cars~-a pic- 
torial panorama of progress. 


oe e booklet ‘* The Relighted Lamp 
-» Of Paul Revere” gratis on request. 
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; YOUR STORY IN PICTURE (GS ¥24/ LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD 





Sears 2 





Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 











Good Will 


Good Will is the disposition of 
the pleased customer to return 
to the place where he has been 
well treated. —U. S. Supreme Court 

















RODUCING good printing is the 

surest way to gain and hold the “good 
will” of your customers. Even the expert 
can not produce good work without good 
rollers—quality printing is utterly impos- 
sible without them. 


The results your rollers make possible win 
the good will of your customers and bring 
them back to you. 








_ Sam] Binghams Son Mig.Co. 
Printers Rollers 














! 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY KALAMAZOO 
636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 223 West Ransom St. 
DETROIT DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES ; 
4391 Apple Sr. 1306 Patterson Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
ne 629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. ee 
| 
’ e ° ’ 
For 77 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers i 
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The Minute-Men of the 
World’s Print Shop 


VEN as new wars do not crowd out 

the world’s memory of the Revolu- 
tionary Minute Men, the blare of new 
claims and selling points do not crowd 
out the printer’s knowledge that Chand- 
ler & Price presses are the “minute-men” 
of production. 


New events only help to strengthen 
established facts—and printers know that 


Chandler & Price presses have helped 
them to hold thousands of customers— 
and make thousands of new ones—dur- 
ing the past forty years. 


Today, as in any year past, Chandler 
& Price presses quickly turn out any- 
thing within their chase size. Quickly, 
jobs are off the press and into customers’ 


hands. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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For Sale by 
Type Founders and Dealers 
in Printers’ Supplies 


Chandler & Price 
8x12 press—one of 
five popular sizes. 


Why Chandler & Price Presses 


are Minute-Men 


HE utter simplicity of Chandler & 

Price design insures a quick get-away. 
A freedom from mechanical complica- 
tions insures steady production without 
annoying delays for adjustment. An ac- 
cessibility, found in few other machines, 
insures a quick wash-up which makes 
the press ready for the following job. 


In addition, you pay for Chandler & 
Price presses quickly. A low investment 
cost enables you, in a short time, to be 
earning good profits on a paid up in- 
vestment. 

There are six models of five sizes. See 
your dealer for quotations. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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WE 


Printers Need Good Floors 


Whether it is the ponderous weight and vibration of Send your flooring problem to us for solution. Our 
printing presses or the constant trucking of forms or engineers will study your needs and make proper 
heavy paper stocks, a good, strong, resilient flooring recommendation without any obligation to you. 
is necessary. Printers everywhere have found Kreolite 


Wood Block Floors have solved these problems. The Jennison Wright alec 


TOLEDO, OHIO _ 


Cut only from carefully selected and seasoned timber, shes in All Cities 


Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid with the tough end- 
grain uppermost. The patented grooves in every 
block are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds 

the entire floor into a solid unit. 


The picture shown is one of the 
paper stock rooms in the plant 
of the National Cash Register 

Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Illustration shows the 38 x 52 two color HARRIS 


ONE of a COMP LETE Line TT Advantages of 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


HE Harris line is complete. It in- 
cludes all the popular sizes from vs 
22x34 to 44x64. It includes three sizes Mme ort of medium 
of two-colors, 36x48, 38x52, and 44x64. 


From this complete line, you can select 
the model which EXACTLY fits your ssl aiid 


requirements. You can install the PAR- aa aa 
TICULAR size and type that will prove 


your best money maker. Ideal for Direct by 
: Mail work. Offset 


. ° . &, § h 
All machines are FULLY automatic— ' ge ge 


withstands mailing 


on any model you get devices and fea- Bima fee and folds well. 
tures exclusively Harris. 








Investigate the Harris first. 





The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses Built in standard sizes, from 22 x 34 


i to 44 x 64. Two 2-color models. 
New York Cleveland Chicago | reece 


HAR ZRIS | 


offset | presses 
(oy ted eo 
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The Advantage of Limited Undertakings 


No man can know much about everything 


THE HIGHEST ACCOMPLISHMENT COMES FROM SPECIALIZATION 
MULTIPLIED BY THE NUMBER OF YEARS AND NUMBER OF PEOPLE 


Seybold x 45 Years x 400 Mechanics x 15,000 Users= 


THE SEYBOLD AUTOMATIC CUTTER 





FIG. 2139-4” 


Illustration of 94-inch Size 


§ One of the many Seybold machines that justifies its price by per- 
formance. § An organization that produces a Cutter of this size and 
ability may be trusted to deliver to you a superior Cutter or Trimmer 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 


New York Cnicaco ATLANTA Datias San Francisco Toronto Paris Lonpon Buenos Aires StocKHOLM 


When you buy a Seybold Machine you acquire 45 years experience 
without cost to you 
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Here are 2 of 17 Dummy 
Folds we'll send you 






OEY 
Sak 


Dummy No. 1 showsa -— 
double imposition of a ; 
four-page folder. No. 3 : 
is a double imposition —__| 
of an eight-page book 
to be saddle stitched 


before trimming. 
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Get these 
17 Short-Cuts 


Ohh Dummy Fold illus) to fold a 3,000,000 run of 
trates one or more striking  4-page folders in 125,000 sheets 
economies in folding, gather- instead of 750,000 sheets he 
ing, stitching, or press impres- _ had figured on originally. 
sions. In some cases they oe 

show how ordinary time for This set of Dummy Folds 
these operations has been cut __ will be sent free to any printer 
50 percent or more. One or binder requesting them on 
printer, for instance, was able _his letterhead. 











[He [JeEvelanofeloIne Macuine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 























NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA : 
932 Aeolian Building Chamber of C ce Bldg. 532 S. Clark Street 1024 Public Ledger Building 

_ Aa. a 

ODS - 
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Why Not Turn 
Out Work This 
NEW Way? 


ERE’S the most modern—the 
most efficient—and the cheap- 

est operating equipment that inventive 
genius has yet devised for the Industry. 
It is the M-24 system that enables you 
to print on a small cylinder press about 


90% of the jobs you would ordinarily 
turn over to larger, slower running and 
more expensive machines. 


Hundreds of printers everywhere are 
using this system. They are cutting 
production costs in half. They are 
turning out better work and in about 
one-third the usual time! They are 
giving their customers greater satis- 
faction and are earning more money 
for themselves! 


All because M-24 is the busy job cylin- 
der that never stands idle and never 
fails to do its work well. According to 
the work to be done, one man can 
operate two or three of these unique 
machines, so simple are they to operate 


and so reliable are they in performance. 
Everything within its size, runs right 
through without a hitch and in record 
time — as fast as 4800 impressions an 
hour. And always, you get perfect 
register and ink distribution. 


Numerous improvements make for 
speed and accuracy. The full gripper 
hard pack cylinder with bearer chase 
works with marvelous precision. Re- 
quires no adjustment. 


Small as it is — requires only 6x2 feet 
of floor space —M-24 has everything 
that any other job cylinder possesses 
and in relatively the same positions. 


M-24 offers you a genuine opportunity 
—an opportunity to cut production 
costs, turn work out faster, give 
better service and to earn larger 
profits. Act at once for your share of 
the profits that are being earned from 
this remarkable machine. Write today 
for free illustrated catalogue. 


LISENBY MFG. CO. 


608 So. Dearborn Street Dept. A Chicago, Illinois 


ff / 
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Speed! 


BOOKS —At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 


VE 


. 
. <2 2 


Patented 
Other Patents Pending 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of singles up, on any kind of stock. 


120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


415 N.Y. World Building, New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“Stands the Gaff” 


Designed and patented by Lewis- 
Shepard to deliver real service un- 
der severest treatment. This type 
of platform is the result of many 
years of investigation and close 
contact with all designs of Paper 
Shipping Platforms. It takes a 
quality job to stand the strain of 
this method of shipment. Inexpen- 
sive platform construction for this 
work is wasted. 








5 Trips Pay for the Platform! 


Every trip after that—and there should be many times 5—saves 
the cost of cases on 2 tons of paper. Large publishers who are 
buying their paper on contract in carload lots are coming to 
adopt the practice, shown above, of having their paper shipped 
on platforms without cases. This method not only saves tre- 
mendously in handling at both ends but saves the cost of cas- 
ing, which is reflected in the price of the paper. 


If you are not receiving your carload shipments of contract 
paper in this way, you’d better look intoit. It’s worth while. 
We wiil be pleased to furnish full information regarding platform 
shown, which we have already supplied to several large mills. 


Write today for this special information 
and 1926 Catalog 


Lewis-Shepard Company 
145 Walnut St., Watertown Station 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Lewis-Shepard 


BOSTON 


Over 9000 customers 
prove the quality of Lewis- 











Note also our other line 
of paper-handling equip- 
ment shown here. Let us 
tell you about our JACK- 
LIFTS,STACKERS and 
PLATFORMS for the 
Paper and Printing Trade. 
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Shepard Stackers, Jack- 
lifts, Steel Frame Plat- 
forms and other Labor- 
Saving Products. 


Representatives in over 
30 Principal Cities 























The Rotary P h 
Prints en cco, “ UPHAM 
5,000 Sheets per Hour S h 0 et ‘Ko tar 



















In daily operation on a wide range 
of printing extending from the 


National Geographic Magazine 
to Soap Wrappers 


The National Geographic Magazine, printed on 
high-grade coated paper, is an example of the fine 
quality of work done on this press in a field of 
printing which demands a high rate of production. 






The soap wrappers referred to, printed on large 
sheets of light paper, basis 25x38-20, is one of a 







ay ona great variety of commercial printing jobs which 
49x74 the U. P. M. Sheet Rotary is doing—each in a 
manner that represents the finest quality in its 


Adaptable to sheet or 
form of any size class and at a speed that saves money for the cus- 


tomer while insuring profit for the printer. 














UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


83 BROAD STREET 38 PARK ROW FISHER BUILDING 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Compositors 
| Of Interest 
. True Are Not So to Every 
tory Dumb } Composing 
told in - | Room 


ONS Ed J. Nickerson (MasterPrinter) i Worker 
style CHICAGO i 


e 


Send for it! 


Yours for 
the asking 


You will 
enjoy it! 














A boss learns that his workmen are 
best judges of machinery 


It’s a riot! That’s what they say of this inimitable story of Ed Nicker- 
son’s. ‘Ed’ is a master printer of Chicago and a mighty successful one, too. 


It’s some tale, matey! And it’s true. But like most good stories, much 
of the merit lies in the telling. You will enjoy it. 


‘Ed’ had done everything he could think of to make his composing room 
efficient and a good place to work in—everything but take his composi- 
tors into his confidence. He had overlooked the fact that the men who 
work on a machine are the best judges of its merit. 


Read the book. It tells the story completely and well. We didn’t know 
‘Ed’ was a humorist, but he has certainly knocked ’em for a row in his 
maiden effort. 

We are distributing this book free. We This Coupon Brings the Book 
want every composing room executive 

and workman to have one. Just send in Chushive €: Greenfidd Mie. Co., 

the coupon on this page. You will have a 166 Meson Street, Mibnades, Wis. 


good laugh and perhaps learn something Please send me without cost a copy of Ed Nickerson’s 
—like ‘Ed’ did. story, ‘‘Compositors Are Not So Dumb.’’ I want to 
laugh and learn. 


Cheshire & Greenfield iii 


Manufacturing Company = | errrm 


184 Huron Street, Milwaukee, Wis. ne ree ae 














Street Address 
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10 Day 
FREE TRIAL 


We are so sure of the 
quality in the new Dowd 
“SPECIAL A” that we 
give an absolute guaran- 
tee of satisfactory perfor- 
mance under all cutting 
conditions. 78 years of 
knife making experience 
stands behind every Dowd 
Knife. 





to Order a Dowd 
Paper Cutting Knife 


Lay old knife on a strong sheet of paper, 
face to paper, bevel side up. Draw around 
the knife showing length and width and in- 
dicate location of holes. State thickness of 


new knife. 


Give name of cutter and sym- 
bol of machine, also cut of machine. 


a Dowd 


“SPECIAL A’ 


Gives a Clean True Cut- 


and Lasts Longer 


HE performance of any 

paper knife is demon- 
strated when put to an 
actual test. We know the 
Dowd will hold an edge 
longer than the ordinary 
knife. It can be depended 
upon to leave a clean, true 
edge—essential for a quality 
job. The edge is free from 


soft spots and will not turn. 
The Dowd requires mini- 
mum regrinding. 


To prove this in your own 
plant you can actually try 
the knife yourself at our 
expense. Send in your spec- 
ifications and a trial ship- 
ment will be sent promptly. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives sincel@47 
Beloit, Wis. 


DOW D 
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Kimble Motor with Push Button 
Control operating cylinder press 
with automatic feeder in plant of 
the American Sabbath Tract 
Society, Plainfield, N. J. 


Cylinder Press Control 


That Accelerates Production 


GAVING i in time and energy, due to the conven- 
ience of Kimble Push Button Control for Cylinder 
Presses, automatically accelerates press production. 


The thorough reliability and simplicity of Kimble 

Control, the outcome of 20 years’ experience in 

manufacturing motors and control for printing 
ant ae acangan presses, avoids delays incident to control troubles 
and effort in starting and keeps presses running. There are reasons for 
and stopping. the superior service of Kimble Printing Press Motors! 


Ask your supply salesman 
about them or write us 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 W. Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 


~ e 
Made for Printers since 1905 
La 
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DIRECT (+B) PROCESS 





PRECISION PHOTO COMPOSER 


For high speed production on repeat or combination forms 


Sensitized plate moves in two directions, maximum plate size, 51 x 67’. 
Largest register area 44 x 64’’ measurement from negative center. 

Small unit can be exposed in any corner of the largest press plate. 
Precision register to greater accuracy than is possible in any other device. 
Ford-Johannson Blocks—World’s Standard of Precision Measurement. 
Face to face, line to line, image to image registration. 

Predetermined register to predetermined locations and positions. 


Rotary head for holding negatives from 6 x 8” to 28 x 32” in any position, head up, 
left, right, or down, or to any angle, by quick and accurate adjustments. 


Standardized portable negative holders. 

Standardized portable metal plate holders. 

Automatic Exposure Controller. 

Greatest all-around operation conveniences, with large size machines. 

The vertical position proved best by practical experience. 

Requires less floor space than any full size Photo Composer on the market. 
10 feet by 18 feet by 10 feet ceiling. 

Write for prices and information book. 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 
344 VULCAN STREET BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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(No. C-95-83) 
A PERMANENT PROCESS RED WITH BRILLIANT CLEAR 
BLUE UNDER TONE. WELL ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORK. 


(arte 
“ae Johnson _.., PANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PaMNCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CiITi£s 
ESTABLISHED 15:04 
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What is all this talk about 
Intertype Standardization? 


What does it mean to the man who pays the bills? 
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PROTECTION AGAINST OBSOLESCENCE. 
No Standardized Intertype has ever become obsolete. 


LESS MONEY TIED UP. You buy only what you 
need right now: additional equipment units can be 
added later when needed. Main magazine units, side 
magazine units, magazine and matrix equipment, 
and even replacement parts, are interchangeable. 


LOWER COST OF OPERATION. Lower upkeep, 
because the Standardized, Simplified Intertype has 
fewer breakable parts. More production (therefore 
lower labor cost) because the Standardized Intertype 
stays on the job. Thirty “Profit-Making Intertype 
Features” (booklet on request) prevent interrup- 
tions of service and help put more slugs on the bank. 


Write for Intertype literature and ask to see the nearest sales representative next time he is in your vicinity. 


> > <a <- 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Chicago : Memphis : San Francisco : Boston : Los Angeles : London : Toronto 
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Set in 18 point Garatonian and Cloister Bold Series, 12 point border slide 2221 and 6 point 516. | 
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CY OG SY HAMILTON IBS ONG) 
Equi G 
2, Galley Storage Equipment 


» Hamilton Galley Storage Cabinets and rr a = 

# Hamilton Imposing Tables with Stor- f : | 
age Units are time, labor, and space 
savers. They are indispensable equip- 
ment in every plant handling catalog, 
book or tariff printing. The Unit 
System provides a desirable flexibility 
for systematic plant enlargements. 
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No. 13520 


Accommodates 100 double-column galleys, in four tiers, on shelves. 


CaBINETs with runs are 383 in. high; with 
shelves, 43 in. high. All galley openings are reg- 
ularly numbered from 1 up to capacity of cabinet. 

Both of the above designs are made for var- 
ious size galleys. All galley openings are num- 
bered; symbol letters for cabinets are supplied 
gratis when desired. Write for descriptive cir- 
cular showing complete line. 
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Capacity 398 galleys, size 834 x 13 inches, on runs. Takes iron top 51 x75 inches. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN. For Sale by All Prominent Typefounders 
RAHWAY, N. J. o = and Dealers Everywhere. 
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Hamilton One-piece Steel Galleys. Bice pews Note the double-strength side walls. 
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want it out on timer 
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The Style B Kelly Special Automatic Press, with Extension Delivery and Fan 

















Fo a dozen years the KELLY has been 
selected for rush work in printing offices 
and always meets the situation successfully, 
with a proper regard for production econo- 


mies regardless of the 
character of the job. 
“Rush” and “Kelly’’ 
have been wedded in 
difficult printing con- 
ditions so often that 
the Kellyized printer 
long ago ceased worry- 
ing on the problem of 
delivery to customers, 
in full realization that 
his dependable Kelly 
Presses will see him 
through the pinches. 
The letter herewith 
is evidence of what the 
Kelly Press is doing 
in a highly organized 
production plant oper- 
ating eleven Style B 





oO9 


COURIER-CITIZEN COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 
May 24, 1926 
American Type Founders Co. 
Dear Sirs: 

I feel that you will be interested in what 
we think is remarkable production on the 
Style B Kelly. For an 8% hour working day 
with the press running 4350 an hour, we 
have had an actual production of 37,400 
sheets. 

The sheet was approximately the full bed 
size, 17x22 inches. This is an actual pro- 
duction of 4275 sheets per hour. 

This production record is the highest we 
have made and it is not unusual to get from 
33,000 to 35,000 per day on long runs,work- 
ing 8% hours per day. 

Very truly yours, 
COURIER-CITIZEN COMPANY, 
{Signed} D. L. Overlock 


ae. 


Kelly Special Automatic Presses, some of 
which have been running “double time” 
for nearly five years. 

It isan unequalled production record, an 


operating speed far in 
excess of our repre- 
sentation; but so well 
are Kellys constructed 
that this unparalleled 
performance through 
careful attention to ad- 
justments, oiling and 
maintenance is success- 
fully accomplished. 

“First cost” did not 
deter the Courier-Citi- 
zen Company from in- 
vesting in Kellys. The 
value of this invest- 
meni is reflected in the 
large output. Timidity 
on the question of “first 
cost” never built up a 
big bank account. 








American Type Founders Company 


For sale at all Selling Houses of the 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 


Canadian-American Machinery Co., London, England 
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KELLY AUTOMATIC Press No. 2 


with Aut ic Feeder, Extension Delivery and 
Electric Equipment. 


cA Complete 
Printing 
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/ Four pertinent 
The Story They tell to Others/ for perinens 
KELLY AUTOMATIC Press No. 2 users which prove the unusual printing 


efficiency and the high production, quality of work and low operating costs 
which form the basis of success in the modern pressroom_ 





Here is their message to you: 


“Average production, straightaway work, 2000 to 2500 impressions 
per hour; process printing, 1500 to 1800. The Kelly Press has every- 
thing but brains. With stock, temperature, ink, rollers and operator 100 
per cent perfect, the press (No. 2 Kelly) will give 100 per cent service.” 


Lf => f. 
ve 





“We have had a No. 2 Kelly Automatic Press a little over two years 
and are entirely satisfied with it. The register is perfect, we turn out a 
good quality of work on it, and the distribution is ample. Our average 
production per hour for the year 1925 was 1993 impressions.” 


Lj e™”*N. 
Ne 


“We do very fine four color halftone work on these presses (four No. 2 
Kellys) which is equally as good as any work we have produced on the 
regular cylinder presses. Our production averages from 1400 to 2500 
per hour, depending on the character of the job.” 


he™N 
Veet 


“We are especially pleased with the way the No. 2 Kelly turns out 
close register color work and heavy halftone printing. There was no 
question in my mind when we purchased this press that it would be a 
good quantity production unit, but I must confess that the quality of 
the work has exceeded my most sanguine expectations.” 














The No. 2 Kelly Automatic Press is not “‘stumped” 
by out-of-the-ordinary requirements. Investigate for your own protection and profit- 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal; 
ALEX. COWAN & SONS, LTD., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CoO., London, England 








TEAGUE BORDER NO 625 
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Quality 


Leads, Slugs and 
Plain Rules 


Cyenert leads, slugs 
and plain rules—all 
automatically cut to any 
length and in unlimited 
quantities—are supplied 
rapidlyand economically 


on the Elrod 


This simple, automatic 
machine will supply, at 
low cost, all the spacing 
material needed in good- 
sized shops. Write for 
details. 





full-kerning, free-flowing 


Unbreakable 


Italics 


LAWLESS printin3, Sreater beauty and stronger 
appeal are characteristic of Ludlow italics. Yet, 
these prime advantages are secured without danger 
‘of battered letters or broken kerns—even with the 
sweeping, swashes and the most delicate faces. 


But even the daintiest Ludlow faces print clear 
and sharp, as they are cast in sparkling, type-high 
sluglines—new for every job. 


Faces of Unmarred Beauty 


on Solid Sluzlines 


With Ludlow italics there are no unsupported 
overhang, or kerned letters, as with single types. 
There is no breakage when proofing, while on the 
press or when washing, up. Every Ludlow letter is 
cast into a solid, rigid, strong, slugline that will stand 
up under the most severe working, conditions. 


Since the advent of Ludlow italics, printers are 
using, a larger variety of italics. They use them for 
placin?, more emphasis where desired and in beauti- 
fying, the printed page, without the possibility of 
marring, otherwise perfect jobs or having, to reprint 
because of broken or battered letters. 


There are twenty-seven other Ludlow features 
that will make it worth your 
time to investigate 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


New York: World Bldg., 63 Park Row 


Boston: Cummings Bldg., 261 Franklin Street 


San Francisco: Hearst Bldg., 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: Palmer Bldg., 41 Marietta Street 








LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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GOLDING 
PRESS 
DIVISION 








American 
Type Founders 
Company 
Franklin, Mass. 
WM. C. BUCHANAN 
Manager 


























LIKE BILL HART, I’M QUICK ON THE TRIGGER! 


Always ready to shoot into action. A real 
fast-fightin’ little press that plugs a 
hole in large jobs of Little Work before 
a big jobber get half way ready to open 
fire! 


No Babe Ruth of a press chauffer is need- 
ed to step me up into high. Any sliver of 
ea Kid will qualify. So right there the 
Economy starts, but doesn’t stop. O, no! 
I keep right on, saving you money at every 
turn--- 


Where I walk in, Waste walks out! 
The two of us can’t live in the same shop. 


I’m somethin' of a Magician, you see. 

I make Profits bloom where Losses grew. 

I turn a slow shop into a fast one. 

I turn a grouchy customer into a glad one. 
I turn Delay into Delivery. 


Other aggressive shops are cashing in on 

me. You can. You will. Invest NOW. It’s 
a sane, safe, shrewd buy, with quick returns. 
A press that Seventeen Thousand sent for. 
Not a cat in @ bag, but a Platinum Puss 

with Diamond Eyes. Order tcday. You'll 
bless me, I know you will. 


Yours sincerely, 


LiTTtTiz SSARL, 
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T what price is register secured in your plant? Of course a great 
deal depends on the skill of your pressman. But even the most 
skillful can’t do much if they are hampered by obsolete equipment. 


If, for instance, moving one plate calls for unlocking and locking the 
whole form, the results and the profits are doubtful. 


You eliminate such wasteful delays when you use Warnock Blocks. 
They are saving time on register and makeready in hundreds of mod- 
ern printing plants all over the country. They permit quicker lockup, 
eliminate warped plates, save wear and tear on plates and reduce your 
storage requirements. 


Investigate this means of securing better work and greater profits. 
g 24 S J: 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


438 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and distributors of Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System, Sterling 
Toggle Base and Hook System, Sterling Small Sectional Base, Aluminum Expansionable Book 
Block System, and Aluminum Alloy Metal Furniture. 


New York Orrice: Printing Crafts Building Cuicaco Office: 505 Fisher Building 
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me niform. Exposure! 


Do you realize what that means to paper? 
—that all the thousands of little paper 
fibres have the same exposure to 
the same atmospheric conditions, 
and all therefore contract or ex- 
pand to the same degree. No curling, 
waving, wrinkling, buckling, static 
troubles—all of which are caused by un- 
equal exposure of different parts of the 
sheets and the fact that the temperature 
and moisture content throughout are not 
in equilibrium with the pressroom atmos- 
phere. Paper that is uniformly exposed, 
uniformly conditioned, lies flat. 














CIRCULAR 
TYPE 














WILLSEA PAPER CONDITIONING MACHINES 
give large quantities of paper the 
thorough and uniform exposure 

to the actual pressroom air which is 

necessary to bring about this equilibrium. 

Every two hours throughout the day a 

machine conditions its full capacity 

(these range with the different sizes and 

types of machines). The proper size and 
type machine will condition all of 

STPan the paper you use each day at a 
gteat saving in time, space and 
labor —but above all it will condition your 


paper uniformly and correctly 


6 ee eMaRRTNS | 117 
——t1 














The number and character of concerns 
that are already using these machines 
are your strongest guarantee of their 














value. 


Willsea << Write for new catalog 
THE WILLSEA WORKS Macraitioning 


a 
1040 University Avenue Jer 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. et THE 


Please send me a copy of the new WiLLSEA : WILLSEA WORKS 


PapER CONDITIONING MACHINE catalog. 
Engineers, Founders, Machinists 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ Individual ‘ ; . : 
. Builders of Special Machinery } 
— ae — ROCHESTER 1 


NEW YORK 





. 
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MONOTYPE 


‘Tae use of Monotype 
machine and handset type and material has 
bettered the quality of printing and increased 











the eficiency of pressroom operations. 


During the past twenty-five years 
the Monotype has been a potent 
factor in improving the quality of 
printing and reducing its cost. 


The Monotype brought to the 
printing industry a better method 
of machine typesetting; it also en 
abled the printer to manufacture 
new type, ornamentation and spac’ 
ing material for use in his hand 
composition. 


The adoption by printers every- 
where of the Monotype System of 


Composing Room Operation has 
practically eliminated the use of old 
and worn-out type from the print- 
ing industry. 

The improvement in the quality of 
all printing resulting from the use 
of new type and material has been 
accompanied by a reduction in the 
time consumed in make-ready and 
other press-room operations. 


High quality and low composition 
and press-room costs are combined 
in the use of Monotype products. 


| Typesetting, and of the Monotype System of Non-Distribution 


| A Study of Monotype Type Design, of Monotype Methods “| 


will show why more than 18,000 Monotypes are daily in use 


The Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentleman, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Delineator, 
Century, Harper's, World's 
Work, Legion Weekly—and 
hundreds of other magazines of 
national circulation-—are set on 
the Monotype. 


Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Con P. Curran Printing 
Company of St. Louis, special- 
ist in railroad tariff printing, 
operates 22 Monotype Com- 
position Casters, 1 Monotype 
Material Making Machine, 
and 18 Monotype Keyboards 


in its composing room. 


Set in Monotype (Goudy) Kennerley Series No. 268 and Monotype Rule No. §44RL. 
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The machine solving commercial 
binding problems. 


It means speed and economy in 
production and durability and 
flexibility in product. 


Unequalled for: Catalogues, direc- 
tories, school books, text books 
and re-binding. 


Write for descriptive circular 
which clearly outlines 
functions of machine 


The Frey Model Feeder Stitcher 


Simplicity in design 
and action makes it a 
positive quick- change 
machine. 








WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULARS 


BUILT BY 


LEONARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of 
HIGH GRADE MACHINERY 


648 Santa Fe Avenue LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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ONE SWIPE 


AND 


rs CLEAN 


eines By the time you wash 


1M YI) ROTO SBE WLI? your hands—it’s dry! 
Bi PAT PATS | TOMAS? 


ATOR BE FO) PTA 





Short runs are eliminated when 
*n meee t | you use Phenoid Type Cleaner. 
pen When you are using “dirty 
paper,” and the forms have to be 
wiped off frequently, or when you 
are changing inks on a color job, 
this rapid, effective type cleaner 
very soon proves its worth in the 
time it saves. 

Even type caked with old, 
dried ink looks like new when 
cleaned with Phenoid. 

Muddied runs become a thing 
of the past, and waste of paper 
for trial sheets is cut to a mini- 











mum. 
For a general wash up—well, 
just try it. 
This type cleaner, harmless to 
metal, wood, or clothing, does 
not even irritate the skin. 


HENOID 
RADE MARK 


TRADE MARK 
TRY— AT OUR RISK — Send 
quart can of Phenoid. When you INSTANTANEGUS 
h d it, - 
fred. If note vend back the bil, 1&YPE CLEANER 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY: 123 CHESTNUT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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‘Ink Can’t Back Away’ 


is what the following printers and hundreds of 
users of more than 1200 Agitators will emphatically tell you 
if your presses are equipped with the 


ORTLEB INK 


AGITATOR 


Times-Mirror Prtg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal 5 Agitators Acorn Press, Omaha, Neb 7 Agitators 
Conde-Nast Publications, Greenwich, Conn 31 Agitators Haddon Press, Camden, N. J 8 Agitators 
National Folding Box Co., New Haven, Conn 21 Agitators Oberly & Newell Co., New York, N. Y 10 Agitators 
National Pub. Co., Washington, D. C 7 Agitators Pictorial Review Pub. Co., New York, N. Y 28 Agitators 
Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga 5 Agitators Stirling Press, New York, N. Y 8 Agitators 
Robert O. Law Co., Chicago, Ill 6 Agitators McDonald Prtg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 19 Agitators 
Geo. F. McKiernan Co., Chicago, IIl 7 Agitators A. H. Pugh Prtg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 17 Agitators 
Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill 8 Agitators Erie Lithograph & Ptg. Co., Erie, Penn 6 Agitators 
Rand McNally Co., Chicago, Ill 34 Agitators Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, Penn 10 Agitators 
Meredith Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa 16 Agitators Beck Engraving Co., Philadelphia, Penn.......... 12 Agitators 
Needlecraft Co., Augusta, Maine 8 Agitators S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis, Tenn................ 7 Agitators 
Southgate Press, Boston, Mass 10 Agitators L. H. Jenkins Inc., Richmond, Va 7 Agitators 
Ginn Press, Cambridge, Mass....................14 Agitators Sherman Prtg. Co., Seattle, Wash 6 Agitators 
Unity School of Christianity, Kansas City, Mo.... 8 Agitators Western Prtg. & Litho. Co., Racine, Wis..........14 Agitators 
Von Hoffmann Press, St. Louis, Mo ...19 Agitators A. Cooke, Proprietary, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. .12 Agitators 


They Will Also Gladly Tell You 


that the agitator keeps the ink pushed against the fountain roller, and gives the ink in the fountain a mechanical 
mixing that is even and regular. That it positively gives a better and easier distribution. That the constant stirring 
keeps the ink in the same condition as when first placed in the fountain. That once the color is right for the job and 
the fountain is set, that it is no longer required to move up the catches. That the last sheet and all other sheets will 
be absolutely uniform. That it is impossible for the ink to skin or lump which consequently saves ink, because the 
ink can be used to the last ounce or placed back in a live can. That it is used on short as well as long runs. That 
they now can place just the amount of ink in the fountain required on the job, as they do not have to depend on 
gravity feed. That slip sheeting is eliminated, except in extreme cases. That many wash-ups are saved. That offset 
and smudge is avoided. That considerable time is saved. That the worries of their pressmen are greatly reduced. That 
their pressman now can concentrate on their makeready, knowing that the color is right on the other press. That 
spoilt work is materially lessened. That they now have no hesitancy in using short, stiff inks, freely. That the Agitator 
makes all ink feed perfectly. That because of the Agitator they are able to produce better work, quicker. That it 
is as easy to clean as your ink knife. That it can be attached quickly and easily. That there is no wear-out to it. 
That it will last as long as the press. 


For Further Particulars—Free Trial Offer—Big List of Known Users—Write the 


ORTLEB CORPORATION 


1309 Pine Street GEORGE ORTLEB, President St. Louis, U.S. A. 











AGENTS IN ALL LEADING CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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40 Years in the Printing 


Business 
Has Used About Every Make of Saw 


Says TRIMOSAW Is Best 


We quote below a letter as representative of the many which come 
to us constantly, one which we feel carries more than the usual 
emphasis because it is directly to the point on several very important 
things a printer should keep in mind when buying a saw trimmer. 





MOUNTS’ PRINTERY 
COMMERCIAL PRINTERS yee r- 
Publishers of if . eu M m Py 

The New Carlisle Sun SS & 


ye 
NEW CARLISLE, OHIO Said ea 


ra 


Hitt- Curtis Company, June 28, 1926 
KALAMAZOO, Micu. 


Gentlemen: 


Replying to your inquiry of the 23rd 
inst. will say that we have used your Trim- 
Osaw for nearly a year. Previously we cut 
our slugs by hand and we cannot just figure 
out how we did our work without it. 


The writer has been in the printing busi- 
ness for forty years and has used saws of 
about every make and style ever since 
saws were placed on the market, but has 
never operated a saw that has given the 
satisfaction for simplicity and ease of op- 


eration as the TrimOsaw. 


The gauge and mitre are especially a ieee 


great improvement over other saws. 
We have never had the least bit ot For sale by all live dealers 

trouble with the TrimOsaw— it is always everywhere 

ready to get up and go. 


Thanking you, we are ILL-CuRTIS Co. ff 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188! 
oS DALIT 











Yours very truly, 


MOUNTS’ PRINTERY, 


By J. C. Mount, Manager IN CANADA: 


Sears Company Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto and Montreal 
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A close-up of the C-H Bul- 
letin 6425 D.C. Automatic 
Starter which controls the 
operation of the press shown 
at the left. 

Showing the convenience of 

C-H Push-button Control as 

employed on the flat bed 

presses of a Milwaukee print- 

ing plant. This press is 

equipped with a C-H Bulletin 

6425 D.C. Automatic Con- 

troller—shown on the wall at 

the right. 


How do the jobs go 
through your plant? 


Like disorderly mobs or a column 
of marching soldiers? 


NE-two-three-four, One-two-three-four’ — 
Controlled speed—the secret of efhcient produc- 
tion especially in a print shop. 


Cutler-Hammer Automatic Press Controll insures 
the unfailing zAythm—the maximum safe running 
speed consistently maintained—that is spelling the 
ditference between profit and loss on thousands of 

printing jobs every day. 


And the C-H Automatic Press Control adds convenience 
and safety to every step of press manipulation. Perfectly 
controlled acceleration and deceleration, quick braking, 
instant inching,—protection for your motors, presses and 
pressmen. Convenient Push-button control saves steps and 
speeds production. Fre Set specs Reawtocing tres 


Controller for A. C. motor 


C-H Automatic Press Control puts the entire plant in a new drives. Automatic start, stop 
and reverse from conveniently 


stride—the stride of more efficient—more profitable—produc- located pontaletdtions. 
Push-button station tion. That’s why so many are installing it today. It will pay 


yi -H : : 
— ee —. you to investigate. 
Speed Regulating 


ieee The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1227 St. Paul Avenue. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 


710 Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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If You Arean 


Austin Client in 


the Printing 
Industry —, 


You know that it proved to your interest 
and advantage to have Austin handle 


Any printer will find these facts im- 
portant. 


Of the hundreds of clients served by 
Austin, most of them have found all 
the above points to be true, and in ac- 
cepting their plants they have almost 
invariably complimented Austin on so 
fully satisfying not only the letter of 
the contract, but its spirit as well. 
Even those whose letters are most 
conservative imply such satisfaction. 





your building proj- 
ect, because: 


1. You got a modern Scie 


daylight printing 
plant, with abun- 
dant fresh air and 
ventilation, a pleas- 
ing architectural 
appearance, and an 
ideal layout for your 
equipment, etc. 

2. You got your build- 
ing when you 
wanted it, in sched- 
uled time or better. 


3. Under the Austin 








Austin Complete 
Building Service 
covers layout, de- 
sign, construction 
and equipment. 
The contract fully 
guarantees: 








1. Total cost in ad- 
vance for the com- 
plete project. 


2. Delivery date, 
with bonus and 
penalty clause, 
if preferred. 





Method of Unit Re- ; : 
sponsibility there Interior Haddon Press, Camden, N. J., designed, built 
was no pyramiding of and equipped by Austin 


profits nor delays due to division of authority. 


4. The finished building was all that the con- 
tract implied, comparing favorably with its 
provisions in every respect. 


on 


. You found that the building operation was not 
an ordeal, but rather a pleasant experience. 


3. Quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship. 


Approximate costs and valuable build- 
ing data will be furnished quickly, with- 
out obligation. Wire, phone the nearest 
Austin Office, or mail the coupon. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, CLEVELAND 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Seattle, Portland, Miami, Birmingham 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 






| AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service [[oe 
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THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Weare interested in the erection of a 


building ...... Sic. number of stories 


You may send me a personal copy of “‘ The 
Austin Book of Buildings,’ free to Industrial 
Executives. ) 
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Individual... 

















— 
New Perfect Magazines 


for Mergenthaler Linotype Machines 








Standard Interchangeable 
Magazines 


() Immediate 
Full Size 5 Delivery 


Less 3% for Cash 


Split Interchangeable 
Magazines 























Lower Half | | () Immediate 
Only Delivery 


Less 3% for Cash 


These magazines are manufactured in our own shop, under 
our personal supervision, from the finest of materials. 


They are interchangeable and will fit the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Machines perfectly. 





Every magazine carries our unqualified 
guarantee to give you entire satisfaction 
or your money will be refunded in full. 


You may purchase on deferred payments of one-third in 
cash and the balance in ten (10) equal monthly payments. 








RICH & MCLEAN, Inc. New York City 
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CROMWELL 
Special Prepared Tympan 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Is You Knew the Value of 
Cromwell Tympan 
You'd Never Be Without It 


lu. ath, 


LE 
lho ua! 


THE WORLD’S BEST AND STANDARD 
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Monitor Perforators 


Standard for 30 Years 


The new Type “C” Perforators are equipped with the 
Monitor Detachable Unit, eliminating the necessity of 
sending to the factory the complete head when replac- 
ing the die. 







The new Type “C” Automatic Feed Gauge will mate- 
rially increase your production. 





Write for circular C-2 describing these new improve- 
ments. 








We also manufacture a complete line of Book and Box 
Stitchers, Punching Machines, Numbering Machines, 
Embossers, Creasing and Scoring Machines, Job Backers, 
and Standing Presses. 









Latham Machinery Company 


1153 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois 








New York, 47 Murray Street PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Building Boston, 531 Atlantic Avenue 





















BAUM FOLDERS 


WILL BE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY, HEREAFTER, 
THROUGH OUR OWN FACTORY BRANCHES 


thereby insuring your securing the FINEST, MOST COMPLETE SERVICE. 


Over 100 Baum Folders are sold monthly . . . the fastest-selling-folders-in-America, BECAUSE 
they are the World’s Greatest Folder Values . . . we demonstrate in your plant before you buy 
. we suggest you get the model that meets ALL of your requirements ... we instruct your 
operators ... we see that your Folder gives uninterrupted, 100% service, year in and year out... 
that is the ONLY JOB OF OUR ENTIRE ORGANIZATION OF FOLDER SPECIALISTS. 


Return the corner card NOW and secure the NEW REVOLUTIONARY 1926 BAUM FOLDER 
PROPOSITION ... it will make FOLDER HISTORY ... it is limited to the extent of our fac- 
tory production... DO NOT DELAY. 





®. og 
Baum Folders reduce hand-folding costs over 90%. = RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
615-25 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mail us the Money-Saving 1926 
Baum Folder Proposition. 


Baum Folders invariably return the entire invest- 
ment in 2 to 4 weeks’ steady use. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615-25 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Branch offices in principal cities 


Firm Name....cccee 
coaenemmevedceksevceeacceeceqesseeete 
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™ FOR FLAT STITCHING ONLY 


The Boston— 
Multiple Wire Stitcher No.18 


“Designed for tablet, blank book, check book, 
receipt book, and work of this character up 
to a thickness of one-half inch. Maximum 
speed 150 stitches per minute. 


The regular equipment consists of four adjustable heads. 
Extra heads may be attached up toa total of ten. All are oper- 
ated from one touch of treadle. Space between side frames, 
33 inches; minimum distance between stitches, 2% inches 
on centers. Wire No. 25 round to No. 20x24 flat. Special 
heads are furnished for No. 18 and No. 20 round wire and for 
box stay ribbon wire. Floor space, 26x49 inches. 

All heads are automatically adjusted to thickness by turn- 
ing one crank handle. 

The No. 18 Boston Multiple Wire Stitcher offers those 
specializing in flat work unusual production economies. 
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GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


«American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, and in Mexico and 
South America by NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY 















No. 18 Boston Multiple, with Motor Equipment. 











SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GARAMOND FAMILY PARAMOUNT AND ROMAN BORDERS 















Get Rid Of 
Offset 


Of all unnecessary profit-devouring demons that infest 















your shop, Offset is the ring-leader. Banish the leader 
with the Craig Device and your press troubles end. 


= = No more offset. No more slip-sheeting. No more hand- = —_ ===> 
== jogging. Freshly printed sheets dried as they come off. ==— ZS 
ee Running full color at full speed and backing-up almost === = _ 
4 ene immediately are among the advantages of using the Craig —— 
---— Device. It is a gas equipment electro-magnetically con-  --—_—_—~ 
= trolled, oe ignited and extinguished with the ae 
4" -.- ~ __ starting and stopping of the press. a 
= ae ea —<—£f 
$a See _ The savings in time and money make the Craig Device =—===~ 
L 5 ge priceless to you. Yet its initial cost is so small it pays §———~_-—~— 


—- wae 
ones - — — 
——= = of Several desirable territories are open for cap- fo — SF ; 
= able supply houses or personal representatives a 


~—* CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 











for itself in a short time. No charge for a trial. Your === —===> 
privilege to return it if not entirely satisfied. : 





Makers of the CRAIG DEVICE for 
Eliminating Offset and StaticBlectricity 
636 GREENWICH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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Kidder Plate ‘Testing Machine 


Accuracy Test your plates as to true curvature and fit: 


Is Profit 









Drill plates to receive screws and dogs in exact 
position required on press, thereby saving a vast 
amount of time in putting plates on press cylin- 
ders, because the testing cylinder is an exact 
duplicate of press cylinder. 










Also used as a Routing Machine, by substituting 
routing tool for drill. Motor furnished and built 
in the machine for driving either drill or rout- 
ing tool. Ifyou are operating one or more rotary 
presses of any kind you should have one of these 
Plate Testing Machines. It will save you a lot of 
time and money. 




































KIDDER PRESS COMPANY : + Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway + CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. « TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 




























Every modern ~ 
pressroom Inows these specialties. 


is an ink softener, a safe dryer that cuts down offset, pre- 
Reducol vents sheets sticking, and acts as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol — Used with black Liquid Air Dryer It is transparent and 
inks when a toner is desired. In other qualities identical does not affect color. For one-color work and last impres- 
with standard Reducol. sions. Works very quickly. 







Magic Type and Roller Wash— Paste Dryer—excetlent for color work, because 
For removing dried in!z. Cleans up the hardest caked deposits it dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a perfect 
with ease, and possesses the right drying speed. No time lost surface for following impressions. Positively will not crystal- 
while using. Livens up rollers, both composition and rubber. lize the ink, or chalk on coated paper. 












Gloss Paste — when used as an after-impression, it not only 
produces an excellent glossy finish on any kind of stock, but also makes 
paper moisture-proof and dust-proof—a strong selling point on label and 







wrapper work. 







Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 
23-25 East 26th St., New York City INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Co., Ltd. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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@ his is the Proof 
Press used by those 
who most need 
good quick proofs 


Vander- 
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Compos- 
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Room 
Cylinder 








VANDERCOOK 


RIGID BED Proof Presses 


Manufactured by 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 








1716-22 West Austin Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For Immediate Shipment at all Selling Houses 


Printing Machinery and 
| Supplies 





Kelly Automatic Presses 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
F. P. Rosback Co. Products 


Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Colt’s Armory Presses 








Cutters and Creasers 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 

Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Equipment 
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The Best in Any Case 
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H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 
Type, Borders and Ornaments 
Metal Leads and Slugs 


Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 


Numbering Machines 
Ink Knives and Plate Brushes 
Benzine and Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 


American Type Founders Company 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 
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PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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LOS ANGELES 


DETROIT 
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PORTLAND 
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Capacity 
Is Latent 


un | Effort for 
ans # Future 


Demands 


EISEL PRESSES give this CAPACITY with the minimum of floor space and 

plates. Meisel Presses give this CAPACITY with the minimum of economy 
due to one handling of paper and the complete accessibility of the press for quick 
changes. Contrary to popular opinion, this economy is obtained on both short and 
long runs without lowering quality. A concern with ample capacity serves best 
because it serves well. Trade follows equipment. 
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Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





















































The Goes Bordered Blanks 
Are Real ‘Printers Helps — 


because they help printers to produce high grade 
Every printed products quickly, easily, and economically. 
They facilitate the production and enhance the appear- 
: ance and value of Membership Certificates, Licenses, 
in town Permits, Guarantees, Warranties, Charters, Lodge 


is a prospect for 


Business House 


Passes, Commissions, Coupons of all descriptions and 
thousands of other varieties of printed matter. 


Goes The Goes Bordered Blanks will help Printers to 
open new business channels and to secure better prices 
Art Advertising and longer profits for their work. 
Blotters 


The Goes Bordered Blanks have been especially de- 
. signed for type overprinting. They are lithographed in 
Write for Samples rich appropriate colors. The assortment includes 100 

G styles ranging in size from 2% by 64 ins. to 17 by 22 ins. 








—something for practically every conceivable purpose. 


Samples and prices will gladly be furnished upon request. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, 35 W. 61st St., CHICAGO 
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American Typesetting Corporation 


of CHICAGO 


Consistent Users of WILKE’S Type Metals 


View of Monotype casting room showing twelve casters 

in service. Ten keyboards are serving these casters 
‘We have been using Wilke’s Metal on our Monotypes for nearly four years,’’ says Mr. Bernard 
Snyder, President of the American Typesetting Corporation, 547 S. Clark St., Chicago. ‘The 


quality of typography in the composition industry has been materially improved since Wilke 
entered the field. This, I believe is due to the dependable uniformity of Wilke’s Metals.’’ 


Te founders of the American Typesetting Corporation are Bernard Snyder, President, Harold B. Nelson, 
Vice-President, Carl Smith, Secretary, S. C. Wood, Assistant Secretary and John Fiala, Treasurer—all still 
actively associated with it. All are master craftsmen in the composition field. Established in October, 
1919, in small quarters at 123 W. Harrison Street, the business has grown until now it occupies the entire 
second floor of the Thom Building, northeast corner of Clark and Harrison Streets, with day and night 
service throughout the year. 

They employ forty hand compositors skilled in the arts of typography, specializing in completely made up 
jobs ready for press or foundry, and use on the average over two tons of type metal a day, divided about 
equally becween ten Intertypes and twelve Monotypes. 


The keynote of the success of the American Typesetting Corporation and the prestige they have created 
among printers has been a broad conception of service to the trade. Briefly, their effort has been to produce 
fine typography on an economical basis, to work closely with the printer and serve him as he would be served. 


Their requirements in Type Metals are exacting and severe. We are pleased to list them among the con- 


sistent users of WILKE’S Type Metals. 


TE HIGHEST STANDARD 
newyork METALS: REFINING: COMPANY _ wertoussioat 


Printing Crafts Building Principal Cities 
461 8th Ave. Hammond, Indiana 


LINOTYPE - INTERTYPE - LUDLOW - MONOTYPE - THOMPSON - STEREOTYPE 
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The Proof’s in the Performance 


‘Read These Good Letters from Users—Our Best cAdvertisements 








WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 


FORT SMITH, ARK., July 8, 1926 

Gentlemen: Notwithstanding the fact that we have 
a tremendous investment in special equipment we 
want to say that after having thoroughly tried out 
the new Miller Master-Speed Presses for almost a year 
we have found them to be the most versatile, practical 
and economical piece of printing equipment that we 
know anything about. 

We believe it will interest you to know that on a 
great many jobs we find it more profitable to make 
two or three runs on the ‘‘Printer’s Greyhound” rather 
than run same through complete at one operation on 
our perfecting presses. Our experience extends over a 
period of many years, through three generations, and 
we honestly believe that for one single piece of equip- 
ment, the Master Speed Jobber is the most valuable 
asset in our press room. 

WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 
(Signed) C. A. Lick, Jr. 












BAKER-JONES-HAUSAUER, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 3, 1926 

Gentlemen: We installed a Miller High-Speed 
Press last April and we are pleased to inform you 
that its operation has been satisfactory up to 
the present time. 

The adjustments are simple and easily under- 
stood and we have found no mechanical compli- 
cations to confuse the operator. The impression is 
very rigid and the register has been good. 

The feeding mechanism is especially good, the 
sheet pickup being positive and dependable. The 
ample capacity of the feeder and extension de- 
livery is a time saver on long runs. Production 
has been good for the class of work handled, and 
we are quite satisfied with the press. 

BAKER-JONES-HAUSAUER, Inc. 
(Signed) Harvey H. Weber, Supt. 











Write for complete details and specifications —no obligation 
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cA Plea for Distinction 


CatuicearHy—(r) Elegant or fine writing ip; 
(2) Pesala ae die cral em rcs | 
TypoGcraPpHy—The art of printing with type.— Standard Dictionary 


Sars primary interpretation of calligraphy is “fine” writing. The 
“fine” interpretation is rence. ved because the early 


calligraphers had such respect for their craft that only master- 
sesigdaid es were So fine was their work that they 
ve established the idea that “good” as a modification of callig- 
raphy is superfluous. There was no such thing as poor calligraphy; 
therefore all calligraphy was fine. Alas! We printers do printing. 
The poor craftsman (if he can be called a craftsman) and the 
careless one produce “printing” just the same as you and I who 
take great pains with our work. We who burn our midnight oil 
for new ideas, for knowledge that will enable us to approach per- 
dts sen puted i. loli i a ncass wp ha Solow ch does 
not care for precision, who does not develop good taste, who does 
watch the clock. True, the term typography is defined “the art of 
printing with type.” We can draw a fine distinction here. The dif- 
ference between printi a ee ac eating 
type can be emphasized and the idea permanently establi 
But we have not created this i ion, for I have heard the least 
informed, poorest ore identally the most notorious price- 
cutter in my city) refer to his typography. Can not we fellow craftsmen 
put over the idea that there is no such thing as poor typography? 
Let there be poor printing or rotten typesetting, if our art must be 
contaminated, but let not the word typography be attributed to 
anything except creditable and meritorious composition incorporated 
into fine printing. Let there be only one kind of typography—fine. 
J. CARL HERTZOG | 
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cArousing the Interest of Children 


By Utual Vincent Witcox 
Author of “On Our Block,” “Uncle Sam, Advertiser,” Etc. 


S90 what motive should the ad- 

 vertisement appeal that is to 

be read by boys and girls? 

- Should it be that of education, 

of entertainment, of value, of 

beauty, or that of curiosity? 

Curiosity is one of the strong- 

y est motives of childhood. Its 

appeal is mighty with all the 

junior ages. These days chil- 

dren are the legitimate audience of many advertise- 

ments. There are a world of things to be sold to boys 

and girls. There are books and toys, semiscientific 

things, such as the radio, food and clothes, and new 

ones are continually being developed. Colgate, for in- 

stance, carries on a constant campaign among the 

children in the interest of his tooth paste. Ivory soap 

has long occupied a prominent place in such periodicals 
as John Martin’s and St. Nicholas. 

Of course, some things are always of prime interest 
to the boy and girl. For instance, the girl likes dolls. 
It takes no great argument to persuade Mary Ann to 
want to buy one of the latest and most bewitching bob- 
haired dollies. Boys like trains and mechanical toys. 

How about books? Isn’t that a white horse of 
another color, so to speak? How are you going to per- 
suade the lively, happy-go-lucky youngster of today 
to want to buy books and to keep after dad and mother 
until they “ come across ” with the wherewithal? 

After studying the question for some time and try- 
ing various methods, the advertising writer for a west- 
ern publishing house, the Pacific Press Publishing 
Association, came to the conclusion that the curiosity 
motive was the prime one to stress. He felt certain that 
he was right. His conclusions were the result of some 
experiments on his own and other children. 

There was a new book about ready for the primary 
ages. It told of things to make and do. Its entertain- 
ment features were not to be compared with mechan- 
ical toys. The book must instruct in order to amuse. 
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How were children to be so interested that they would 
urge dad and mother to buy them this book? Yes, it is 
not so easy! 

One advertising manager said, after giving only 
casual consideration to the problem of child appeal: 
“Td much rather sell refrigerators in Greenland and 
expect to place them in ice-huts than to be compelled 
to produce continuously the kind of ads. that pulled 
children.” It is not nearly as bad as that, however. 

It is manifestly necessary for the children to be so 
interested that they will impart much of their interest 
to their parents. While the parents have money, the 
majority are not likely to buy a book or even a toy that 
does not especially interest their children. 

The John Martin’s Magazine, that is circulated 
entirely among the children of the primary ages, aims 
to reach the parents’ pocketbook through the child. 
The advertising sections of this magazine first appeal 
to the boy or the girl, and so well that these children 
bring the needed pressure to bear upon father and 
mother. 

Take the curiosity motive: It is probably one of 
the strongest appeals of all to the child. Unquestionably 
it is stronger to most children than entertainment. 
Curiosity is primitive, inherent, while entertainment 
features of all kinds have to depend at least to some 
extent on the educational factor. The baby is curious 
about the world, curious about objects round about, 
wants to bite and taste them. 

If the curiosity and accompanying desire is strong 
enough it produces continuous action of a kind that 
extracts the cash required, sees to it that it is sealed 
in an envelope and mailed. It can readily be understood 
that this motive must be a strong one. 

Here are some concrete instances that might be 
widely applied to various kinds of printed matter. 
Toys, clothes and other now overlooked lines could 
well use this principle. 

Take this western publishing house: The problem 
was to sell an interesting book that was printed and 
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bound and designed for children. The book was to 
answer a twofold purpose. It was to act as a premium 
for a children’s paper and was also designed to sell as 
a holiday gift. The advertising man claimed the right 
in this instance, when acquainted with the problem, 
to assist in the naming of the book, on the basis that 
it had much to do with the sales end. It could be paren- 
thetically stated that the title has much to do with the 
demise or popularity of many a book, even for adults. 

“The Big Book ” was the title chosen. The very 
word “ big ” suggested something of extra interest to 
the boys and girls. It had the curiosity idea concealed 
in the word. He tried it out at home in this manner: 

“Say, son, I saw a book down at my office today.” 

“Uh, huh.” Junior registered no special interest. 

“Tt had pictures in it that I think you might like.” 

“What kind’a pictures? ” 

“Oh, colored pictures; it was named ‘The Big 
Book.’ ” 

Junior, getting up and coming over: “ Bring it 
home, dad. Is it very big? How many pictures has it? 
Are they colored? When can I see it? ” 

And before the advertising man knew it his little 
girl was over, too, listening in. The title “ Big Book ” 
sounded unusual and different. A different thing of 
whatever nature excites curiosity immediately. That 
is one reason why grown folks go to the circus. 

The question of reaching the children themselves 
was not such a hard one, inasmuch as the same house 
published a children’s weekly paper. It was a question 
of sending the children some circular or piece of printed 
matter that would awaken their interest. It was decided 
to run a supplement to the paper for which the book 
was to be used as a premium. This supplement was 
free, of course, and would tell mostly about the book. 
It was designed to be not only an effective advertise- 
ment but interesting in itself. 

Postal laws, of course, required that a large portion 
of the supplement should be of a nature that harmo- 
nized with the magazine itself. This was done, legally, 
by a puzzle picture and a bit of cartooning. The first 
page began with a semistory style of a “ mystery ”; 
it had some pictures in black and white and ruled bor- 
der in red, telling of “ Johnny-Like-to-Read” and 
“ Hazel-Look-at-Pictures” and what they found. 
There were nine of these little squares with their sil- 
houettes. The “ movies” featured the “ finding” of 
the “ Big Book.” The second page told more about the 
book after the interest had been aroused. 

There was also a puzzle “game” of a mazelike 
place with blind alleys and all that. The center and the 
end of the trail was the big book house with all its 
wonders. The playing of the “game” insured more 
interest with its desire to obtain the book. 

The last page explained how to get the “ Big Book,” 
how to order, and so forth. There was a coupon to fill 
out and send in; but even the coupon was in the child’s 
language. It began with: “I want you to send me a 
‘ Big Book’ right away quick.” 

‘It was interesting to note the progress of the cam- 
paign. The coupons came back promptly, most of them 
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signed by the child in a sprawling hand. Dad’s or 
mother’s check accompanied, however. The child had 
insisted. For a long time after the coupons continued 
to come in. Children once interested are not forgetful 
after all. Just try putting your girl or boy off with some 
excuse. It won’t work if they are really anxious. You 
parents know it won’t. 

As an item in economy the same supplement was 
used for letter stuffers and circulars. The supplement 
specified by postal authorities was changed to “ Good 
News for Boys and Girls Who Like to Read.” This 
whole campaign was most successful and profitable. 

There was also another book that was made popu- 
lar. The name was again carefully selected. It was 
“ Something to Do.” The title suggested the contents 
of the book. However, the title didn’t tell it all. The 
question in the child’s mind was, “ What is there that 
I can do? ” Curiosity first, plus amusement and enter- 
tainment, was the line of action. 

For such books display and reading ads. appealing 
to children were inserted in adult publications. The 
ads. played strongly on the fact that the book con- 
tained pleasant surprises and interesting things to do 
at all times. Success of this appeal was in maintaining 
sprightliness, joyousness and freshness of interest 
within the limits of the children. 

Recently a series of books for the junior ages was 
launched. The first book was one that would well 
introduce the series. Its title, ‘“‘ The Secret of the Cave,” 
with people looking up in a questioning way, put it 
across quickly and helped to bring in orders for other 
books of the series. The magazine advertising and other 
circular matter carried quotations from parts of the 
story that told something, but not quite enough to 
satisfy. Follow-ups were of the “teasing ad.” sort. 
And, by the way, that mystery ad. is very juvenile in 
its basic principle. Other campaigns by this house 
were based on this same fundamental motive. 

If the experience of these campaigns counts for any- 
thing it seems to say that curiosity wisely used will 
carry the interest far enough to react strongly on the 
parents who must supply the money. There are, of 
course, dangers. There is the danger of overplaying 
the idea when the reward will not satisfy the interest 
that has been aroused. The amount of curiosity aroused 
must be in proportion to the real interest of the com- 
modity. It is not a bad idea to try it out first on aver- 
age kiddies and see how they act and what they do. 

But always watch the corners as far as children 
are concerned; as a burnt cat is afraid of the fire, so 
a boy or a girl will never quite forgive the magazine 
or advertiser who takes advantage of them and sup- 
plies them with an inferior article and different than 
they had been led to expect. Children are literalists. 

The experiences of most advertisers who have stud- 
ied this highly specialized field are that they succeed 
better if they talk up to their children-audience rather 
than down to them. The boy and girl like to have you 
think and believe that they know more than they do, 
rather than have you act as though they do not know 
quite as much. 
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And the kiddies like the joyous, happy appeal.. A 
lilt and lift to it all get the story over. That’s the way 
the children’s story-teller does it. The youngsters are 
lovers of fun. They like thrills, but they don’t want 
sadness. They turn to sunshiny ads. as they will turn to 
the sunlight from the damp darkness. 
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There seems to be a growing field right in this line 
for successful advertising to boys and girls. Clothiers 
and toymakers and tooth paste manufacturers and 
others are coming to utilize it more. It is a complicated 
field, yet after interviewing those who have blazed the 
trail these principles are fundamental and basic. 


“G00 Many Fords—Not Gnough SPackards!” 


Sy A. Ernest Mowrey 


OWEVER, kind reader, lest 
you think we are tooting a 
horn, we wish at the outset 
that you be undeceived. These 
few lines are not meant in any 
sense as an advertisement for 
either the one or the other. 
The speaker, whose remarks 
were overheard, might just as 
well have said: “Too many 

Chevies — not enough Pierce-Arrows.” His inference 

would have been precisely the same. In comparing the 

four-cylinder printer with his bigger brother ‘of the 
twin-six type, he was but viewing a problem from two 
opposite angles. Not that the printing craft should have 
more of the elaborately equipped concerns and fewer of 
the meagerly equipped small ones. No. That is not the 
idea. The comparison is drawn between the small 
printer with small ideas and the big, capable printer, 
with large capabilities. And when we use the term 

“ printer,” we refer to the proprietor, the manager, the 

executive who sets the prices and runs the plant. 

It is a well known psychological fact that buyers of 
printing invariably base their opinion of the correct 
price of a job according to the quotation of the lowest 
bidder, whose ridiculous methods ofttimes result in a 
price little above the actual cost of the paper stock 
itself! Also it is a universally recognized fact that any 
number of twin-six business men, in other lines of legiti- 
mate business, sit back and laugh their sleeves full at 
the mad antics of cut-throat printers who bid back and 
forth against each other from time to time until finally 
the price of the job is pared to the very core — when 
they are asked to scrape some more. 

Is it any wonder that so many buyers of print- 
ing get the wrong notion about the business end of our 
craft, when the ultimate price of a certain job, after all 
their printers have had a chance to scrap over it, is only 
a fractional part of the original price paid for it? They 
must surely become convinced that they were gouged 
in the first place. We hesitate to draw the parallel, but 
sometimes we wonder if these twin-six buyers of print- 
ing do not look down upon the four-cylinder printers 
in much the same light as a butcher throwing a hunk 
of meat to a pack of hungry dogs. 

But the four-cylinder printer is not always parked 
in the small garage. Neither is the twin-six. printer 





always to be found in commodious, spacious quarters. 
Occasionally we find just the reverse: a large car in a 
small garage, and a small car in a large garage. The 
question of environment has little to do with it. 

It is a question of character — business education. 
The small shop, if managed properly, has just as much 
right to exist as the big shop. There is a definite field 
for each. The small shop can offer a service to the public 
which a large shop can not. On the other hand, the large 
and specially equipped plant can offer something which 
the small one can not. If the proprietor of the small 
plant possesses business education and conducts his 
business along sane business lines, he can scarcely be 
called a four-cylinder printer because of his surround- 
ings. Neither could we term him a twin-six, although 
proprietor of a large and elaborately equipped plant, 
who shows lack of business education and resorts to all 
sorts of questionable schemes and practices in order 
to make ends meet. 

It is often asserted that the small shop is responsible 
for all the price-cutting in the industry; that the small 
shop, because of its small overhead and upkeep, is the 
demoralizing factor. If by that is meant the four-cyl- 
inder printer and not his garage, we quite agree. Of this 
class of printers there are but too many in every com- 
munity. But the trouble can no more be placed at the 
door of the small shop than at the door of the big 
plant. We often find four-cylinder printers trying to 
pull twin-six-cylinder businesses. In their mad efforts 
to pay dividends and make ends meet, they are led to 
practice underhanded trickery. Their motto seems to 
be: “ Get the job at any price — just so you get it! ” 

In passing, let us say that it is comparatively easy 
to keep the plant full of orders and the presses running 
continually if the work is taken at any old price, with 
the mistaken idea that volume alone counts. 

There are many plants, however (and very success- 
ful ones, too), who depend almost entirely upon vol- 
ume; but they are concerns which are specially built 
and operated by twin-six business-educated men of keen 
foresight and ability. To these twin-six operators we 
doff our caps in profound respect. 

Perhaps the four-cylinder printer is a necessary 
evil — we do not assume to pass judgment upon him 
nor his slip-shod practices. Eventually he is the loser. 
We coincide with our friend in wishing there were more 
Cadillacs and fewer runabouts in our business. 
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At the Side of the Old Gordon Press 


REFLECTIONS BY A VETERAN 


NES, I guess you'll do. You may 

start in right now.” These 

? words were addressed to me 

- when, at the age of seventeen, 

I stood, hat in hand, before 

the editor and proprietor of 

~~) the Hammond Leader, the 

good and long established 

weekly in my home town. So 

3 I stepped into the workroom, 

was set to work at various odd jobs and in a few days 

found myself feeding a Gordon press. Today at the 

age of sixty-four, after an interval of forty-seven years, 

I am still feeding the Gordon. In this almost half 

century of time there has been a varied experience, 

and I have known what it is to work from the bottom 
up and from the top down in the printing business. 

The office of the Leader was a typical country estab- 
lishment in a town of 10,000 population. The proprietor 
and his foreman were decidedly of the “ old school,” 
having learned the trade long before the Civil War. 
The mechanical equipment included such jobbers as 
the Globe and Liberty — old-timers — which I believe 
are now obsolete. Besides these there were two Gordons 
of the earliest pattern, without throw-offs. The modern 
metallic quoins had not been adopted and the locking 
of all forms, from a visiting card to a full-sheet poster, 
was done by the primitive method of tapering side and 
foot sticks and boxwood quoins, tightened with a shoot- 
ing stick and mallet. Starting thus at the munificent 
stipend of $3 per week, I continued for four years, get- 
ting such all around knowledge as years brought forth. 

Then came a tide in my affairs that, being taken 
at the flood, led to much experience if not to fortune. 
One day I straggled in to the little one-room office of 
a young local printer who had one jobber and a fair 
amount of material. Learning that he had a desire to 
sell, a thought popped into my mind, which soon devel- 
oped into a resolution, and within the next few days 
I found myself the owner of my own printery, with a 
resolve to conquer or die. My capital was limited; my 
education at school had stopped at the upper grade 
of the grammar department; I knew little of business 
customs; and, so far as mechanical training was con- 
cerned, frankly I was what would be designated as a 
“ half-baked ” printer. But to offset all this I had a 
degree of egotism, unlimited energy, pride in the fact 
that I was to be my own boss, and the enthusiasm that 
moves mountains. 

When I left the old office on my last Saturday night 
there, the proprietor, a good-natured and kindly man, 
wished me success, with the added admonition, ‘“ Now 
you will know what it is to be your own paymaster.” 
And the truth of this fully dawned on me when, on 
the following Saturday, I noted the absence of that 
little manila envelope. 


It is not necessary to go too closely into detail. I 
soon found that I was indeed a pupil in the school of 
experience, where the tuition comes high; I was preyed 
upon by the customer who never intended to pay; lis- 
tened to the wiles of the fellow who urged the accep- 
tance of an initial order at a low figure, this to pave 
the way for a “raft of work ” that would come later; 
I learned what it was to have a costly job left on my 
hands uncalled for; also the blood-sweating experience 
of having a customer come in and throw a bundle of 
work on the desk, and, with an accusing finger, point 
out a glaring typographical error necessitating a 
reprinting, and the form already thrown in. 

But as the years passed, bringing a more mature 
judgment, business experience and better sense of 
values, I put my house in order and got to making a 
little money. Early in my career as a proprietor, with 
all the freedom of a typographic free-lance, quite 
unhampered, I set out to show the world in general 
and my old associates in particular the true meaning 
of “ art printing,” that being in the early nineties, when 
every printer in the country, even the amateur, was 
using these two words on his stationery. This was the 
era of twisted rule, and I reveled in it; fancy borders 
were a hobby; colors were used freely. If copy was 
brought in for a note size concert program with a price 
fixed that justified simply a neat job in black, very 
often it was given three colors and perhaps a bit of 
embossing — art for art’s sake, After the charm of 
creating masterpieces had worn off, simplicity ruled. 

Now my plant had grown to four jobbers, with gen- 
eral equipment in proportion; there was a comfortable 
reserve in the bank and a good line of credit; I married, 
built a comfortable little home, and the Lord in His 
kindness sent us three olive branches that grew to 
make an interesting home circle. In the business men’s 
organizations of the town, the board of trade, the hunt 
club and the like, I had membership, and at the various 
banquets rubbed elbows with the banker, professional 
man and leading town official. In these and many other 
activities I was among those present. I had reached 
the highest point in my achievement as a printer, work- 
ing from the bottom up, and the time had come to work 
from the top down. 

History states that once upon a time when a dis- 
contented cobbler proposed to change his occupation, 
a kindly voice advised him to stick to his last. Would 
that the same kindly voice had spoken the words, 
“ Printer, stick to your stick! ” when there had come 
over me a longing for a change. The confinement of 
the occupation was getting irksome as I thought, and 
there was a yearning for a free life in the open. So I 
sold my business with no definite plans for the future, 
simply a vague notion that there might be something 
in ad. writing and kindred lines. For a time I engi- 
neered small publications that panned out fair returns. 
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Seven years ago, having reached a low ebb in 
finances, I chanced to step in at the office of a local 
printer, an old friend in the trade. I found him setting 
type, and assuming the manner of the old-time tramp 
artisan, leaned my elbow on the edge of the lower case 
and said, “ Boss, can ye give me a few handfuls of 
long primer to throw in so I can get a bite to eat? 
I’ve walked all the way from Albany and ain’t had 
a thing to eat since yesterday.” Then we indulged in a 
laugh at this bit of burlesque; but a little later, in a 
more serious mood, I suggested that if there was in fact 
odd jobs to do about the office I should not be above 
rolling up my sleeves and helping him out for old time’s 
sake, especially as the early days of winter were at 
hand. This proposition met an agreeable response and 
I started in for what I thought would be a short term 
of service, surely not more than a few weeks; but time 
has worn on and, after seven years, I still hang my 
hat on a hook in this office, glad to fall back on the 
trade that is my means of gaining a livelihood. And 
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there is a grim consolation in the thought that others 
have been given the same wallop by the hand of fate 
— the once proprietor of the vast emporium, reduced 
to poverty, now standing behind the counter measuring 
cloth; and the big contractor who has failed and now 
works with hammer and saw for his daily bread and 
butter. 

So, today, I am standing at the old Gordon press, 
sixty-four years of age, gray haired, with eyes grown 
dim, a bit stoop-shouldered, and somewhat wrinkled, 
but still with a youthful spirit and the hope that springs 
eternal — the feeling that by and by something bet- 
ter will turn up. I make no false claims; I realize I am 
a relic of the past, a-printer of the old school, of the 
vanished days of hand-set brevier, bourgeois, long 
primer, small pica and great primer. Two generations 
of close association with this old press has made us 
pals, we understand each other, but neither of us would 
care to acknowledge that day by day in every way we 
are getting nearer and nearer the discard. 


How Boys Learn to Stick “Gype 


By Ropert O. BALLou 


NSRINTING, like every other 

craft, or indeed every other 

) occupation, has a definite op- 

. portunity, in this scientific 

century, to pick up from the 

fringes of scientific investiga- 

tion bits of knowledge not 

particularly intended for it, 

but intended rather to add to 

the scientist’s general knowl- 

edge of natural law. One of the weaknesses of modern- 

day science lies in this tendency of a scientist to be 

content with a discovered fact, without concerning 

himself particularly with its application. Thus a psy- 

chiatrist may receive hints in his work, or even proof 

enough to convince himself, of why oddly acting per- 

sons act oddly, but may not care particularly whether 

his knowledge is used to make the odd actor act less 

oddly; an astronomer or geologist may learn that floods 

and earthquakes are probable phenomena in a given 

district and may be quite unconcerned with whether 
persons go on building houses in this district. 

This observation is stimulated just now by an unim- 
portant looking book in the psychology library of the 
University of Chicago, which I met by chance. It is 
called “ The Curve of Learning in Typesetting,” and 
was written by Marie Chalice Kelly in 1923 as a 
thesis required of her before the degree of master of 
arts in the department of psychology was conferred 
upon her. And, looking through the bound, typewritten 
sheets, I wondered whether the larger use of such a 
study could come through the application of it which 
psychologists make to their own research into how boys 


learn in general, or the application which printers and 
printing teachers might make of it in teaching boys to 
set type. 

The immediate conclusion is, of course, that both 
applications ought to be made, and that either robs the 
other of nothing. 

The study upon which Miss Kelly’s discussion was 
based was made at the Lakeside School for Appren- 
tices in Chicago from January to October, 1922. Here 
the old tradition of knowing the case and the stick 
obtains, and a boy must learn to set type by hand 
before he is allowed to specialize in any branch of the 
trade. Half of each day is spent in the school and half 
in some department of the plant. In the school the boy 
does both practical typesetting and studies his craft 
theoretically. 

During his course of instruction the boy must set 
seventy jobs by hand, varying in difficulty from straight 
matter to complicated tabular matter and advertise- 
ments. The jobs are arranged, of course, so that the 
simpler straight jobs come at the start of the course. 

In studying the process of learning to set type, Miss 
Kelly obtained records for the first twenty jobs com- 
pleted by fifty-one boys in the regular order in which 
the jobs were given them. None of these boys had had 
any previous experience, nor did they engage in any 
typesetting during the study save that done in class 
and included in Miss Kelly’s study. All of the boys 
were grammar school graduates; only one-fourth of 
them had been in high school. All but two were either 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. With five exceptions 
they were of other than American parentage, and the 
majority of them were Poles or Bohemians. 
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This seems to be a representative enough group, 
especially for the city printer, and if any conclusions 
may be based upon the study, they are conclusions 
which may be followed in the process of training the 
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setting type, can set 1,000 ems in a little over thirteen 
hours. At the completion of his fifth job, having set 
type for a little less than forty hours, he can set 1,000 
ems in approximately eight and one-third hours. When 


TABLE Ia (DERIVED FROM KELLY, I) 
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average apprentice. I am copying exactly the first of 
Miss Kelly’s three tables, in which the most important 
of her results are consolidated. 

The chief value of this table lies in the basis of 
actual findings upon which to build significant aver- 
ages. In itself it is misleading, since the sizes of the 
jobs differ so widely. I have made possible a somewhat 
more direct comparison between the jobs by reducing 
the last two columns of Miss Kelly’s table to averages 
per thousand ems, which I give above along with the 
actual ems in each job discussed, as Table Ia. Even 
this is not entirely satisfactory, for there is no direct 
evidence in Miss Kelly’s study to indicate the varying 
complexity in the different jobs. If we assume that 
these first twenty jobs were arranged so that they were 
increasingly difficult by gradual stages, we will assume 
the ideal condition. A realization of the impossibility 
of attaining this ideal explains partly the fluctuation 
in the results. 

And if we were to make this assumption, we would 
disregard many factors involved in individual reactions 
to copy. Unfamiliar words — and there are doubtless 
many to these boys who have not gone to high school 
— would slow up composition and increase the proba- 
bility of error. However, in Table Ia, the general trend 
in speed and accuracy, rather than any definite and 
significant change from job to job, can be observed. 

The fluctuations in the last two columns of Table 
Ia are surprising, but they are probably explained by 
the fluctuations in interest in the boys from day to day, 
by the difficulties presented by individual jobs, and by 
the amount of help given. The important fact is that 
the general trend is in the right direction. By using 
Table I for its basic information and Table Ia for its 
averages, we find, for instance, that on completion of 
his first job of composition, a hypothetical average 
boy, having spent about twelve and one-half hours 


he has finished his tenth job, having set type for fifty- 
six and one-third hours, he can set 1,000 ems in about 
six and two-thirds hours, and when he has finished 
his twentieth job, after an experience of about 101 
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ems in hours, in the lower curve, and errors per 
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hours, he can set 1,000 ems (of more difficult compo- 
sition) in about the same time, but with only about 
half the number of errors which occurred in his tenth 
job. Thus a curve, plotted on any one of these sets of 
figures, to show the increase in accuracy and speed, 
while fluctuating constantly throughout, would, if 
drawn directly from points signifying the results of 
the first job to points based upon the results of the 
twentieth job, be a downward curve of considerable 
slope both for errors and time consumed. 

This, of course, is not surprising. If, in some twenty 
lessons, a boy does not learn to set type more rap- 
idly and more accurately he might as well be dis- 
charged. What matters is how rapidly he learns, what 
it is natural for him to learn first, whether he should 
be impressed first of all with the need for speed or the 
need for accuracy and whether the teacher should call 
his early mistakes forcibly to his attention. 

The general trend of speed in comparison with 
accuracy over the whole period is discovered by draw- 
ing a curve plotted on points representing the results 
from the first, tenth and twentieth lessons. What this 
curve shows, it seems to me, is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant bit of information in the whole study. I have 
plotted it this way with a dotted line, on the same 
graph as I have drawn the actual curve showing the 
results for all lessons. During the first half of the 
twenty trials speed has increased at a more rapid rate 
than accuracy, while in the last half there was no great 
increase in speed — the speed curve gradually tended 
to flatten out as the student approached his normal 
trained speed — while there is a noticeable improve- 
ment in accuracy. 

If the study had been carried on throughout the 
entire seventy jobs, the speed curve would doubtless 
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tend more and more to flatten out, until, at the end 
of the seventieth lesson, it would doubtless be very 
nearly a straight line, while the curve for accuracy 
would probably still have considerable slant in it. For 
the careful and thoughtful compositor will continue to 
improve in accuracy after he has attained an approxi- 
mately normal (for him) speed. 

I believe that the dotted lines of the two curves are 
of much more significance than the solid ones, and 
that the tendency which they show is a natural one 
and one which should be taken into consideration in all 
efforts to teach boys to set type. In the early stages 
of learning to set type, the boy is more concerned with 
how he holds his stick, whether the nick of the type 
is up or down and whether he will be able to lift a stick 
of type after the stick is full without pieing the letters, 
than he is with setting accurately. After ten or twelve 
attempts some of these operations begin to become 
automatic; his fingers feel that the nick is in the right 
place without bothering his brain much about it. The 
positions of the separate compartments in the case, 
the way he holds his stick, the motions he makes with 
his right hand in seeking the type, all of these become 
what the psychologists call reflexes — definite behavior 
patterns formed and followed habitually under the 
same stimulus, without specific reasoned thought each 
time — and the reasoning and analytic part of the 
mind is left free to consider the problems connected 
with accuracy. A consequent lessening of errors follows. 

In the light of this study, any one teaching a boy to 
stick type is making a mistake in pedagogy if he sets 
up a howl about errors during the first few lessons. 
For this will only confuse the boy and, if he is a con- 
scientious chap, retard him by making him try to do 
more things at one time than is humanly possible. 


AEA 


“Ghe Gentle Art of Adapting 


By Louis W. Larsen 


It is essentially true. It jumps 

- with the old saw that there is 

nothing new under the sun. 

Even the most startling inno- 

) vation in creative work often 

turns out to be only adroit 

adaptation of elements already 

extant. The work of art that 

thrills us with its novelty and daring is known to the 
practiced eye for what it really is: a clever, even unwit- 
tingly clever, composite of factors available to the 
resourceful artist. Real pathfinding in any field of 
human endeavor, where there is no precedent to furnish 
a clue, is rare to the point of being epochal. Emerson 
expressed this truth when he said that the history of 
the world easily resolves itself into the biographies of 


a few great men. Or Harvey Robinson expressed it in 
his “ Mind in the Making,” on a certain page of which 
he puts humanity in two classes: the monkeys — a mere 
handful of geniuses who nose around and find things 
out; and the apes—the preponderant hordes of us 
who merely adapt and utilize. 

If genuine originality is so extremely rare in the 
uncommercial pursuits, how almost conspicuous by its 
absence must it be in the crafts in which the motive 
is frankly profit and gain. It is not surprising, then, to 
find the processes of adaptation at their useful best in 
the field of advertising. Upon capacity production 
depends the margin of profit; and the factor of facility 
and speed plays a big part in keeping up production. 

It seems to me that we have only tacitly admitted 
this great fact and maintained a silence about it that 
is almost apologetic. We do not like the stigma of being 
adapters or imitators. We despise anything that is 
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“ copy-cattish.” And yet we ply the trade of adapting 
almost every hour of the day. If not consciously, then 
unconsciously. Anyway, we do it. We find, if we look 
sharp, that even the most audacious excursion into a 
new realm follows a trail dimly charted. The product 
has somehow been inspired by precedent or suggestion. 
It is either directly or remotely an adaptation. 

And why should we not adapt? Why should we not 
come out in the open and turn adaptation into a recog- 
nized principle of production? 

While adapting ideas and plans is a universal prac- 
tice in advertising, it has been a rather casual affair. 
We have adapted when we have stumbled over things 
particularly pliable and good, but we have not gone 
out of our way in search of things to appropriate to 
our own use. True, the trade journals have provided 
the material in rich abundance, by reporting current 
news. But most men of the profession have shied at the 
thought of scouting for ideas with a premeditated 
design. 

Fruitful adapting is not slavish copying; it is not 
by any means a steal. A productive idea can be applied 
in a dozen localities in a dozen different and effective 
ways. There need be no plagiarism that will lead to 
embarrassment. Each approach can be novel and each 
method individualized. The thing of importance is to be 
vigilantly on the lookout for such adaptable ideas. 

A case in point that came to notice lately was in- 
spired by a concrete suggestion that appeared in a 
national trade journal. It was the story of how a half 
dozen merchants had codperated in the production and 
mailing of a folder prepared for firms having merchan- 
dise of particular appeal to owners of fine homes. Each 
had a different product, each a different appeal to 
make. But the home was the common objective. So 
each sponsor of the folder had a page devoted to his 
own appeal, a page in which he offered his appropriate 
suggestion to the prospect, with a deft tie-in with his 
wares. In short, the article referred to was an account 
of an interesting and successful codperative venture. 

And the thought occurred to the printer: Why not 
a similar mailing piece in my town? And that thought 
quickly materialized. Within twenty-four hours a list 


of likely prospects was assembled and an attractive’ 


dummy prepared. An enterprising salesman got on the 
job and sold it to half a dozen advertisers in less than 
as many days. The total run reached upward of 100,000 
impressions. 

Here is another example of profitable adapting: 
The advertisement of a manufacturer of wire was a 
new-year greeting to the trade. The illustration showed 
old Father Time sitting limp on the edge of an immense 
empty spool, with a long line of “ empties ” trailing off 
to the horizon. Near the decrepit old fellow was the 
cherubic infant, the new year. He was just beginning 
the unwinding of a full spool. 

Why would not that idea adapt itself to the use of 
the local canners’ association? Why not indeed? The 
officials have already been approached and have ap- 
proved the idea. Accordingly, their 1927 new year mes- 
sage to the trade will show Father Time at the end of a 
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sinuous line of empty food containers. The proverbial 
scythe will likely be a huge can opener. 

Will the original creators of the idea care a whoop 
if they chance to see the adaptation? Hardly. They 
will only be flattered by the exhibition of the sincerest 
form of compliment. They have scooped the field, and 
their laurels are secure. Anyway, they are not competi- 
tors of the canners’ association — and that fact itself 
makes a pardonable difference. 

It pays to watch the trade journals. One never 
knows in what inconspicuous corner he will find a first- 
rate adaptable idea. For example: A copy writer con- 
nected with a house producing advertising literature 
came across the story of a correspondence school that 
successfully used a post-card “ house-organ.” Immedi- 
ately he thought of a certain clothier who was turning 
his attention to direct-mail selling. He made a dummy 
and wrote a sample of the sort of copy he thought would 
be appropriate. 

The idea was a “ ten strike ” with the clothier. Yes, 
indeed, he would use it once a month. By the following 
day he had “O. K.’d” the proof on Volume I, Num- 
ber 1. The next day his novel “ house-organ ” was in 
the mails. 

Every novel blotter that comes to one’s desk is an 
invitation to adapt, particularly if it has come from 
out of town. It is the same story of opportunity with 
odds and ends of enclosures. A business card — four- 
page, with a calendar on the back and brief copy inside 
— has been adapted and sold by one printer to a half 
dozen of his customers. It is the same idea, differently 
utilized and differently dressed. Its sheer novelty makes 
it an excellent “ repeater.” 

Kits of sample printing furnished by paper houses 
are especially valuable, if used. An enterprising branch 
of the Ford organization was in the market for three 
folders for its dealers. The buyer wanted variety, an 
assortment of sizes and distinctive folds. He would 
return next day to see what the printer had to suggest. 
The printér’s copy and layout man turned to his filed 
samples. He picked three likely ideas and adapted his 
dummies. Headlines were roughed in and illustrations 
indicated. Each folder had dash and distinction. Laid 
before the buyer, they were an irresistible display. 
They sold! 

Every way you turn there is adaptable material. To 
utilize it skilfully is to create sales and build volume 
production. All the fine things that have been done con- 
stitute an open field. Much of it is always and easily 
available. 

Will deliberate and persistent adapting sterilize the 
genius for originating and discovering? I believe not. 
The skilful adapter of the ideas of others usually offers 
his full quota of innovation and novelty. His very 
research keeps him on his toes. He is constantly in 
contact with the best things being done. His standard 
of excellence is thereby raised. He is alive, and alive to 
business. His reputation for good werk grows apace 
with his profits. He wields an instrumen. of production 
that lifts him clean out of the class of petty competition. 
He is placed in the realm of appropriate prefits. 
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Multicolor Halftone Proving 

Halftone color provers have trouble with what they call 
tle “ crystallization ” of the color inks, when the facts are they 
permit the early colors to dry on the paper before they print 
the next color on it. Frank B. Wiborg says: “As a matter of 
fact, the printing of the first three colors for a four-color job 
should not be absolutely dry before the last color is applied, as 
this method will permit of a more perfect amalgamation of the 
various films of colors. If the first, second and third colors are 
exceedingly dry on the paper before the last color is printed, 
it will be a difficult proposition to have the last color ‘ take’ 
properly over the surface of the others.” 


Rotagravure in Colors Requires Trained Artists 

Both the Chicago Tribune and the New York World are 
showing much improvement in the color pages issued on Sun- 
days, engraved and printed by rotagravure. This welcome 
change is due to the increased skill and color judgment gained 
by the photoengravers through the school of experience. News- 
paper proprietors think their problems are solved when they 
get a press that will turn out so many thousand an hour, the 
question of skilled artisans being the least consideration. The 
Curtis Company, of Philadelphia, before attempting to print 
rotagravure, or before buying web presses, sees to it that it 
first has a sufficient number of trained workmen. That is as it 
should be. A reserve force should also be trained. 


Paper Stock for Proving Color Reproductions 

Frank B. Wiborg says in his book on “ Printing Ink,” just 
published: ‘‘ Considering the question of the paper stock on 
which process colorwork is to be printed, this alone is one of 
the difficult problems confronting the modern photoengraver 
as well as the ink manufacturer. It has been customary for 
photoengravers to pull the progressive proofs of color plates 
on the finest enamel coated paper. This enamel coating was 
usually a blue white. The advantages were that it showed at 
once whether any dots were missing in the halftones, and only 
the surface of the engraving printed. Besides this it gave a 
brilliancy to the inks because they laid entirely on the enamel 
surface and the greens were usually of just the right hue and 
the purples and violets perfect. When the same halftones were 
printed on the regular stock, where the paper absorbed the ink 
and where the stock was of a cream tint, the greens and the 
violets suffered; the reds appeared stronger and not only the 
surface of the dots but their sides also printed to an extent. 
But above all these differences, the color inks used on the 
power press were from fifty to seventy per cent cheaper than 
those used in pulling the progressive proofs. All this is now 
being changed. The largest printers of illustrations in color have 
their color plates proved up in inks they use and on the regular 
paper the plates are to be printed upon. This is as it should be, 
for it relieves the photoengraver, the inkmaker and the printer 
from criticism on the final result.” 


By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


The First Photoengravers’ Convention 


The American Photoengravers’ Association held its thirtieth 
annual convention at Detroit, July 22, 23 and 24. It is inter- 
esting to turn to the file of THE INLAND PRINTER for Novem- 
ber, 1897, pages 198 to 202, and read the splendidly illus- 
trated account of that year’s convention. The meeting was 
held at the Tifft House, Buffalo. A gratifying fact is to find 
that the men who were most active at that convention are still 
living. The officers elected then were: W. M. Tenny, Boston, 
president; Lon Sanders, St. Louis, first vice-president; E. A. 
Kendrick, Buffalo, second vice-president; James McIntyre, 
Philadelphia, third vice-president; Samuel R. Mason, secre- 
tary; Alfred Bersbach, treasurer. The executive committee 
consisted of H. A. Jackson, New York city, chairman; J. C. 
Bragdon, Pittsburgh; C. H. Brandon, Nashville; J. Arthur H. 
Hatt, Cincinnati; Roger Cunningham, Kansas City; Oscar E. 
Binner, Chicago, and Frank E. Manning, Philadelphia. Max 
Levy made the principal address at the convention. Henry O. 
Shepard, president of The Inland Printer Company, received 
a letter from the executive committee thanking him for his 
valuable assistance in making the convention possible. 


Eckardtype 

Here is another process that is termed “An epoch-making 
invention.” It is apparently a photographic dry plate on which 
a negative is made of the object to be engraved. After the 
negative is made and dried it is put in a retouching stand and 
a drawing is made by etching through the emulsion film with 
a needle point, which gives a negative in lines from which a 
line engraving can be made. The etched negative can be stained 
an opaque photographic color, or this color may be bleached 
out if necessary. The whole idea of making illustrations with 
an etching needle on a glass negative or positive was used dur- 
ing 1873 and 1874 on the New York Daily Graphic until it was 
found that drawing in pen and ink on a photographic print and 
bleaching out the photograph, so as to leave the pen drawing, 
was the more preferred plan. 


Hand Photogravure Press 

In reply to inquirers for a small photogravure press for 
printing from flat plates it might interest them to know that 
Pickup & Knowles, Limited, Pendleton, Manchester, England, 
have built such a press. It takes sheets 9 by 12 inches and 
requires but one-fourth horse-power to run it. Floor space of 
only four square feet is required and it is but four feet high. 
The impression cylinder is above the plate cylinder, the latter 
being in contact with the ink duct and the “ doctor,” or wiper, 
blade. The feedboard is a removable cover for the plate cylin- 
der. Sheets are fed to side lays. No grippers are used and the 
printed sheets are delivered face down by carrier tapes. The 
intaglio copper plates for this press are preferably engraved 
by the Karl Klietsch method in the manner rotagravure cylin- 
ders are engraved. The price in England is just under £100. 
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‘*Elements of Photogravure”’ 

Readers who have asked for a book on rotagravure will be 
interested in a very practical book by Colin N. Bennett, titled: 
“Elements of Photogravure.” It has just been published by 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, London. A photographer who under- 
stands photogravure will take up rotagravure easily. This book 
may be secured through The Inland Printer Company. 


‘*Claroplate”’ 

A “wire” from Chicago requested a report on “ Claro- 
plate,” said to be a “ wonderful revolutionary halftone proc- 
ess.” Investigation showed that it was neither wonderful nor 
revolutionary as far as halftone goes. It is a secret method of 
lowering the lighter areas of a halftone. As only papier-maché 
mats. suitable for newspaper stereotyping were shown, it did 
not appear to be worth getting excited over. 


Photoengraving Apprentices 

In New York 275 apprentices were enrolled during the past 
school year in ten classes. The average attendance during the 
session for these apprentices was over ninety-nine per cent, a 
record in the evening schools. Thirty prizes, totaling $300, were 
awarded for achievement, effort, progress, attendance and 
deportment. The school is under the joint control of the Photo- 
engravers’ Board of Trade and the Photoengravers’ Union. 


Oxgall Used in Rotagravure 

“ Reader,” Chicago, writes: “I am having trouble with 
carbon tissue sticking to ferrotype plates when drying. Can you 
suggest a remedy? ” 

Answer.—There is nothing better than oxgall to keep pho- 
tographic prints or carbon tissue from sticking to ferrotype 
plates or plate glass. You should be able to buy inspissated, or 
thickened, oxgall in Chicago. Mr. Sigismund Bluman tells how 
he prepares oxgall for this purpose: To a pint of fresh oxgall 
add a dram of formaldehyde, stir and mix in an ounce of 
wood alcohol. Strain through three thicknesses of cheese cloth, 
which gives a stock solution. When ready to use, dissolve one 
and one-half ounces salicylic acid powder in a pint of very hot 
water. Stir this in slowly to the oxgall, which gives a quart of 
solution. To an ounce of this add two ounces of water and 
sponge this mixture over ferrotype plates or plate glass on 
which you are squeegeeing photo-prints or carbon tissue and 
when these are dry they will leave the ferrotype plate or glass 
with a beautiful gloss. The odor from oxgall is not pleasant, 
but there is nothing to equal it for the above purpose. Few 
photoengravers’ troubles are so annoying as to have carbon 
tissue or photographs stick to the drying support. 


First Book With Three-Color Halftones 


“Venice of Today,’ by Francis Hopkinson Smith, pub- 
lished in parts by Henry T. Thomas Company, New York, 
1895-96, over thirty years ago, is a work of great historical 
interest to photoengravers, though mentioned here possibly for 
the first time. It illustrates so well the experiments, trials and 
struggles of the talented artist-photographer, William Kurtz, 
in bringing into commercial use three-color halftone engrav- 
ing and printing. The work is a large folio containing twenty 
full pages printed from halftones in three colors; there are 
also over forty three-color illustrations printed with the text. 
Besides these, twenty-one full-page halftones are in a single 
printing as well as 122 halftones printed with the type. 

F. Hopkinson Smith, the versatile artist, writer and engi- 
neer, saw some of Mr. Kurtz’s halftone results in color in 1893 
and was eager to have his water colors of Venice reproduced 
by this new method. The work was begun that year. Some idea 
of the obstacles that Mr. Kurtz had to surmount were these: 
He was without adequate halftone screens and the knowledge 
of how best to use them; he color-sensitized his own emulsion 
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and dry plates for the color-separation negatives; he was etch- 
ing on zinc with asphalt as the sensitizer, so that reétching 
was not easy. To find the proper hues of the three printing 
inks necessitated so much experimentation that (he told the 
writer) they alone cost him a house. He had no printing presses 
that would maintain register. Of course the workmen in every 
branch lacked experience, and to complete his difficulties 
“ Hop” Smith wanted the color printing done on an orange- 
buff paper. 

Notwithstanding all this the stout-hearted Kurtz struggled 
on for two years until the work was completed. An examina- 
tion of the book will show his struggles with screen angles to 
avoid moiré patterns; the difficulties encountered in finishing 
the edges and printing the numerous vignettes; faulty press- 
work and printing inks; lack of register, all tell the story of 
the financial difficulties he got into and his untimely death. 
It is sad also to notice that credits are given to the artist, pub- 
lisher, printer and paper manufacturer, while Kurtz, who made 
the work of priceless historical value, is not mentioned. The 
name “ Kurtz” may be found timidly engraved on some ot 
the halftones in a single printing, and that’s all. 


Notes on Offset Printing 
By S.H. Horcan 


Relief Plate Offset Printing 
To get rid of expensive (and offensive to some people) 
coated paper for printing halftones, experiments are being 
conducted to print from type and halftones direct on a rubber 
blanket and then offset on uncoated stock of any desired sur- 
face or weight and at increased speed. One drawback to the 
idea is that both halftones and type would have to be reversed. 


Depth-O-Tone Corporation 

One of the charges against offset printing is that it requires 
five or six printings to get the same depth of color that relief 
plate printing will secure in three or four. This drawback to 
offset appears to have been overcome by Frank Stockinger, 
who is showing colorwork rich in quality done on the offset 
press in three and four printings. One most valuable feature 
of this method is, it is claimed, that any set of existing three 
or four color relief plates can be used to get the transfers for 
this method of offset printing. To introduce his method com- 
mercially the Depth-O-Tone Corporation has been announced, 
with Harry B. Beck, Frank Stockinger and Edward Epstean 
as incorporators. All of these men are practical photoengravers, 
while Mr. Stockinger has already had a great deal of valuable 
experience as a photolithographer. 


Offset Planography Briefly Described 

Hugo Dalsheimer, Lord Baltimore Press, explains the prin- 
ciple of offset printing so well that it should answer many 
queries regarding it: “ Offset lithography belongs to the plano- 
graphic division of printing in which both the design and the 
non-printing areas are on the same plane. The mutual repel- 
lence of greasy ink and water is the basic principle of all lithog- 
raphy. In offset the printing plane is the grained surface of a 
thin zinc or aluminum plate. The design on this grained sur- 
face is water repellent and attractive to ink. The grain of the 
areas on the non-printing plate holds water when applied and 
thereupon repels ink. In printing by offset water is first applied 
to the plate. It adheres to all of the surface not covered by 
the design. Ink is next applied which adheres to the design but 
is repelled by the water on the balance of the plate area. The 
ink after being deposited on the design is transferred to 4 
rubber blanket and from this blanket offset to the sheet of 
paper, from which operation it gets its name.” 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Quantity Plus Quality 

Queries happen to be so SCARCE right now, it is most pleas- 
‘ng to receive a long, printable letter like this one, from El 
Paso: 

What I am about to submit does not properly come under the 
head of “ Proofroom,” for the reason so few commercial printers 
are given any liberty with the customer’s copy. But it does apply to 
better English in the advertising matter sent out by manufacturers 
and merchants. 

Why will advertisers pay big sums for illustrations, three and 
four color processwork, and then clutter it up with a message so 
ily written as to actually repel the recipient ? 

Here is the paragraph in a recent form letter received by me 
prompting this letter: “There are so many things that we manu- 
facture that are distinctive that even though you are looking to 
some other line as your general source of supply, it is quite possible 
that we can serve you in the way of specials and other items that 
are not obtainable elsewhere.” 

Another paragraph in the printed portion of the circular opens 
with this: “A single letter or record that was of no particular 
importance at the time it was filed,” etc. 

Why the continuous use of the relative pronoun “ that ” when 
the sentence can be more easily written and certainly convey the 
idea more clearly by its elimination? I continually find it in our 
best edited magazines, in the writings of practically every author 
of note, both in current books and magazines. 

Personally, I make no pretense to English scholarship, but long 
years as a newspaper editor and as printer have given me some sense 
of the appropriate in English composition, and my soul revolts at 
the writings filled with such expressions as “that are,” “that is,” 
and others of like nature. Take the sentence quoted in the 3d 
paragraph of this letter and write it this way: “ We manufacture 
so many distinctive items that even though you look to some other 
line for your general source of supply, it is quite possible we can 
serve you in the way of specials and many general items not obtain- 
able elsewhere.” 

Now, that may not be pure English itself, but does it not say 
what the dealer wants to say more clearly than the original? Is it 
not more easily read? 

I enjoy your articles on the English language even more than 
those in the Proofroom department, and would be pleased to have 
your discussion on the, to me, seemingly indiscriminate use of the 
pronoun “that.” In the vernacular of the day, “it simply gets 
my goat.” 

First off, let me say that I agree — beg pardon, let me say 
I agree entirely with the writer of the letter in his amendment 
of the quoted paragraph. It does, truly, read better as he has 
rewritten it. 

Then let me say, in all good nature, and with confidence in 
the writer’s sportsmanship and the sincerity of his desire for a 
free and frank discussion, that I am going to rake his letter 
fore and aft and point out several small matters as to which 
opinion would appear in as many varieties as there might be 
persons offering critical comment. 

The gentleman in El Paso evidently is tired of the word 
“that,” not only in its pronominal use but when it is employed 


as a conjunctive. You will notice that he omits it after “ rea- 
son” in the first sentence of his letter. Also, that he sidesteps 
it in the third paragraph, where he says “a letter received by 
me prompting this letter,” instead of (what seems to me) the 
more natural and easy expression, “ that prompts this letter.” 
I think he permits his prejudice against “that ” to carry him 
to extremes. 

Just by way of showing how one man’s poison may be 
another man’s meat (yes, that’s the way I meant to say it!), 
let me go through the letter and pick out a few things that 
would bother some other people as much as the “ thats ” bother 
our correspondent. And, remember, I am speaking without 
prejudice, not taking sides at all. 

First, ‘commercial printers are given liberty.” When I 
joined the editorial staff of the New York Sun, twenty-three 
years ago, the older writers were still “ under the influence ” 
of the old Dana rules. “Are given” had to be used correctly, 
or not at all, in Dana’s day. You could not say “ printers are 
given liberty.” You had to say “ printers have liberty,” or 
“liberty is given to printers.” It seems a strange bit of pre- 
cisianism for so free spirited an organization as the old Sun. 

Next, there are people who dislike the modern lingo “ mes- 
sage” for the text of advertising matter. I know editors who 
weary of “ appeal,” “lure,” “ gripping,” “ convincing.” One I 
know well had this word-weariness for “ big.” It isn’t always 
reasonable, but it is sure to be powerful, this prejudice against 
a word altogether too frequently encountered, and used with- 
out discrimination. 

Again, “illy written.” Why the “y”? “Ill” is a good 
adverb form. “ Ill written,” most of us would say. 

And “to actually repel "— why, some people would kill a 
man for splitting an infinitive. 

Further on, “ The circular opens with this.” I have fre- 
quently heard the present manager of the Princeton University 
Press condemn this usage; he wants a noun to follow “ this ”; 
thus, “ The circular opens with this sentence.” 

Any grammar teacher would object to “both in current 
books and magazines.” “ Both” coordinates; it calls for bal- 
ance. “ Both in books and in magazines,” or “in both books 
and magazines.” 

And it wouldn’t be fussy to object to “ 3d” and demand 
that the word be spelled out, “ third.” 

There are one or two other small matters that might be 
criticized by one person or another; but this ought to be enough 
for ’most anybody. And please bear in mind that I am not 
making these criticisms myself, but simply on behalf of imag- 
inary critics, and to show how necessary it is to bear and for- 
bear, in matters of language. 

To use “ that” too constantly flattens composition; where 
other ways of saying what you want to say are easily found, 
it is better to use them, for sake of variety. But it is better to 
overuse “ that,” pronoun or conjunction, than to struggle obvi- 
ously to avoid it. Absence is sometimes conspicuous. 
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No Verb, No Sentence! 


A querist writes from Bloomington, Indiana: “ Will you 
kindly state whether or not the following sentence is correct: 
‘An itemized statement rendered upon request.’ ” 

As written, it is not a sentence, because it has no verb. 
They say the noun is the bullet, the verb is the powder. Adjec- 
tives are the smoke. The propulsive force in this group of 
words is a verb not expressed but to be understood, mentally 
supplied, by the reader. As a complete sentence, the expres- 
sion should be, “An itemized statement will be rendered upon 
request.” 

The old Roman historian Tacitus, as I recall from college 
days, wrote in a kind of a notebook style, omitting verbs. A 
similar style is much used in business. If our correspondent 
wishes to omit the verb, he could consistently omit also the 
article, thus: “ Itemized statement rendered upon request.” 

Whether it would be better to travel under full sail or to 
put in these two reefs would depend on the state of wind and 
water — that is to say, upon the degree of formality or free- 
and-easiness of the composition in which the notice is given. 
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Content or Contents? 

Good things can happen! Just at this time, when queries 
are scarcer than hens’ horns, I have stumbled upon a letter 
dated away back in March, 1925. As it bears the note “Ans’d, 
not used,” I am free to use it now. Hope I come somewhere 
near to matching the answer sent to the correspondent! 

From St. Louis: “ We have up for discussion which of the 
two forms is correct, ‘ Net contents 9 oz.’ or ‘ Net content 9 oz. 
We will appreciate your advice.” 

The Standard (Practical) does not enter ‘“ contents” at 
all, but under “ content ” it says, ‘ usually in the plural.” Ty 
me, “content ” seems the more literary form, as “ contents’ 
is certainly the common, everyday usage. It “ feels ” as thoug] 
“content ” might be used when the container is filled with ; 
homogeneous substance, “ contents ” when it holds a mixture 
But this is not a particularly reasonable distinction to make 
I have no hesitation in advising, for commercial use, the plur: 
form, “ contents,” as it is in familiar use. 

It would be one on me if the querist should write that 
advised him, privately, the other way ‘round! 


10 Roe 


Meet Me. Dictionary! 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


OW, let’s pretend our wives think we’re 

great men, our children admire us, the 
f) landlord doesn’t want our last cent and our 
employer pays us all we’re worth—in 
other words, that this really is the best of 
all possible worlds — and spend a few min- 
utes getting acquainted with the diction- 
ary. Of course, our wives know us better 
than we do ourselves; the landlord isn’t in business for fun; 
the children know that we are going down while they are com- 
ing up, and the boss isn’t engaged in charity work — but the 
dictionary is always the same, always ready to oblige with the 
best it has, and not critical of our manners, suspicious of our 
morals, or concerned with the fatness or flatness of our pocket- 
books. The one book in which all books are, it has the disposi- 
tion of helpfulness, but doesn’t try to be funny, never preaches, 
has no intolerance, and wears well. 

There is a big old Webster on the table beside my desk, but 
it’s hot and I’m lazy, so this spiel will follow the directive 
impulses imparted by the handy little volume of The Practical 
Standard which Doctor Vizetelly sent me some time ago, with 
an inscription that warmed my heart though a cool head told 
me the veteran editor and writer was more friendly than accu- 
rate. Doctor Vizetelly himself made this abridgment from the 
Standard, and it is rich in reflection of the lexicographer’s own 
personality. You will find a new world opening before you if 
you will read your dictionary with heed to the revelations it 
gives of the minds of the writers and of the editor-in-chief, 
whose task it is to make the many minds work like one. 

Since Samuel Johnson, the Great Bear, defined oats as a 
food for horses and Scotchmen, lexicographers have become 
less temperamental (or more successful in keeping tempera- 
ment — and temper — under cover), and the definition writers 
have settled down to a rather too well marked trail through the 
language. The differences between dictionaries are not so much 
those of art in presenting the meaning of words, or those of 
word selection, as of arrangement. This remark may cause a 
flutter among the dictionary makers, but it is defensible. A 
member of the Webster staff, or the Century staff, or the 
Standard staff, might discourse interestingly and instructively 














on the differences between definitions in the three great books; 
and a letter from any of them would be most heartily we!- 
comed — especially, if it gave enlightening quotations. It 
would go far beyond anything I can say, in respect of author- 
ity. Just the same, while making that admission ungrudgingly, 
I do feel sure of my ground when I say that the definitions 
have settled down to a pretty well conventionalized form. 

It is the dictionary’s business to be educational, not amus- 
ing. A dictionary in which the definition writers tried to be 
funny would gain no reader’s confidence. A dictionary reflect- 
ing their philosophies of life would alienate the student’s allegi- 
ance. A dictionary should be made as objective as possible. To 
find a comparison in newspaper terms, the definition maker 
is more like a reporter than an editorial writer. It is his busi- 
ness to state facts, without color; not to express opinion. You 
would not want your dictionary to tell you that Republicans 
are better people than Democrats, if you are a Democrat. Or 
that Presbyterians are more sure of salvation than Baptists, if 
your allegiance goes to the Baptist faith, When you look up 
spaghetti, you do not care to be told that you should or should 
not eat it. You want information, not advice. 

You might be surprised, on looking at Doctor Vizetelly’s 
introductory article, to find him beginning with a little essay 
on education. He speaks up in behalf of practical education, 
and says the best kind of education is that which is acquired 
through individual effort: by experience, practice and research. 
Perhaps he seems to you like the organist in Lowell’s poem, 
beginning ‘“‘ doubtfully and far away.” But he comes quickly 
to the point, that learning depends more upon will power than 
upon genius, and if you want to acquire mastery of the lan- 
guage, there is no better method than to use the dictionary. 

The unabridged Standard has some 450,000 definitions. The 
Practical contains about 140,000. Any one who knows that 
number of words will get along fairly well with almost any- 
thing in print! It is more important to most of us to get a line 
on the newer words than to learn the history of old ones which 
may be on their way out, obsolescent. Doctor Vizetelly knows 
as much as anybody about the origins and development of 
word forms long in the language, and at the same time he pvs- 
sesses as keen an appreciation of the new ones as any of cur 
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zippy young writers. But he has a conscience, too, and insists 
on keeping his garden of words clear of weeds. 

Doctor Vizetelly remarks, not more than half facetiously, 
that he hopes ‘“ radiogram ” and “ vocational ” will not stir 
up such a storm of protest as there was over “ telegram ” and 
‘ educational ” some sixty years ago. It is not easy to imagine 
vords so familiar to us being the subject of controversy, but 
vhen the telegraph came into commercial use it brought new 
,ords into the common speech. “ Telegraph” is from the 

-reek, “ tele,” far off, and ‘“ graphein,” to write. In the Greek, 
a writing is ‘‘ gramma,” hence “ telegram ” for the telegraphed 
message. Scholars may shiver at what we do when we put a 

suple of Greek roots together, and then treat the new word 
vecisely as if it were a native English word, with English 
rms of case and number, tense and mood. But it is a wonder- 

‘il thing to have a language so close to the life of the people, 
so keen and quick in picking up what they like, that new words 

in immediately be fixed upon new inventions and discoveries, 
aid be used by the plainest of the plain people without even a 
sispicion that the words themselves are inventions. 

We use “ sub ”’ as easily and unconsciously as we use Anglo- 

xon prefixes. And not only in full Latin liftings like ‘ subter- 
anean,” but in combination with old English words, as in 
“ subway.” But again, we frequently reject the original latinity 
oi invented words, and shift to simpler forms. When men 
began to fly, the heavier-than-air machines were first called 
aeroplanes, but who uses that form now? “ Airplane” is good 
enough for anybody but one who wants the folks to think he 
has the classics in his head. Doctor Vizetelly gives his definition 
under “ aeroplane,” and if you look up “ airplane ” you will be 
sent back to the “ aero- ” form. 

But when you want to tell some one about the wonders of 
the English language, please don’t overlook the truly remark- 
able little stunt of taking “ pro” and “ anti,” and calmly turn- 
ing them into nouns! Thus: “ Are you a pro or an anti?” 

Doctor Vizetelly says: ‘“ Coleridge pointed out that ‘ con- 
scious ’ and ‘ strenuous,’ words which we might find it difficult 
to get along without today, were widely ridiculed before final 
adoption, and he added, ‘ Shakespeare himself could not pre- 
vent the naturalization of “‘ accommodation,” ‘‘ remuneration,” 
or Swift, the gross abuse even of the word “ idea.”’’ ” If Shakes- 
peare could revisit these glimpses of the moon, whatever that 
well worn old expression may mean exactly, he wouldn’t read 
much without having to consult the dictionary to make the 
acquaintance of such words as these: 

“ Aeroview,” “amalgam,” ‘audiometer,”’ ‘ automat,” 
“bootlegger,” ‘“bingle,’ ‘chiropractic,’ ‘depth bomb,” 
“ flapper,” “ jazz,” “ mortician,” “‘ tear bomb,” “ telautogram,” 
“telescribe,” ‘“ vamp,” ‘“‘ vitamin.” “ Bingle ” seems to me an 
odd inclusion, for it is strictly sport page lingo, and “ mor- 
tician”” grates on the ear. But it is true that new discoveries 
in the field of medicine bring new words into use, and advances 
in science, like the radio, add to the common vocabulary. 

It is surprising to find in this dictionary this item: “ Lapy, 
adjective — Designating the occupation or profession of a 
woman; as, lady help, lady doctor.” The shock of this sanctifi- 
cation is not lessened, it is increased by the note in small type, 
“The use of /ady to indicate a mere distinction of sex is a 
sheer vulgarism. The word woman best expresses the relation 
of the female sex to the race and to the work of the world.” 
For my part, I don’t “ get ” the reason for the distinction. Why 
isn’t a woman who practices medicine a woman doctor? 

Scouting ’round in the book, there are a lot of interesting 
pick-ups you can make. These are noted here, not at all by 
way of criticism of this particular book, but as typical of the 
stimulating suggestions that come from reading any dictionary. 

“ Antiquity ” divided after the “q”—“ antiq-uity.” If 
you spell phonetically, “ antik-wity”’ is a natural division. 
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The “q” is really two sounds represented by a single letter. If . 
the ‘“‘q” represented only a single sound, the “*u” could not 
have the value of “w” but would give a separate syllable: 
“ antiq-u-ity,” like “ vac-uity.”” However, if you were to divide 
before the ‘“ q,” “ anti-quity,” you would produce a more solid 
obstacle than by dividing after it, because ‘‘ quity ” can’t be 
pronounced naturally with a short “i.” If the “i” were to 
be made short, it would need to be followed by a double “ t,” 
‘ quitty.”” And then the accent would be pulled away from the 
“ti” syllable. This is nonsensical, to some extent; scholars 
of the superserious type would find it unendurable. Yet it does 
bring out, for us more or less simple minded plain folks, some 
of the things that have to be considered when you start out on 
that interesting subject, division of words into syllables. 

““ Approof,” I am free to confess, was a new one to me when 
I turned it up. It is defined as “ the act of testing; approba- 
tion.” Webster says, first, “ proof, test; archaic.” Then, “ ap- 
proval, commendation.” For both uses, it cites Shakespeare. 
One of those words, it seems to me, that people justify ‘“ be- 
cause it’s in the dictionary.” But mighty few of us know it, and 
I don’t think it’s much of a word. 

“Lynx —a feline mammal.” Far as I’m concerned, they 
could say “a catlike animal.” 

A number of words that only a few years ago were still 
thought of as lifted from the Latin have now become so com- 
pletely Englished that they take the ending in “ -er” instead 
of “-or”: “ promoter,” “ prohibiter,” even “ propeller.” “* Ad- 
viser,” too. But not ‘ imposter.” We still write ‘ impostor,” 
because the word can’t shake off its Latin ancestry. A promoter 
is one who promotes. An adviser is one who advises. A pro- 
peller is one who, or that which, propels. But an impostor is 
not one who imposts! And that’s where the difference comes in. 
Such are the explanations of the errors that arise when people 
try to establish an analogy from mere resemblances in sound 
or spelling, instead of considering the true nature of the word. 

Cne thing in this dictionary that seems odd to me is that 
noun forms are given before verb forms. Thus, we are told 
that to paper is to put paper on; to crown is to put a crown 
cn the head of; to oar is to propel with, or as with, oars. A 
definition that uses the word it is defining, or derivatives of 
that word, is dark. On the other hand, if we are first told what 
paper is, it is fair to tell us that papering is spreading paper. 

Simplified spelling is a never ceasing wonder to me. The 
Standard books give it, along with the conventional forms. You 
need let no one disturb you with sneers and jeers if you write: 
“Onse I had to give my kids fysic. I was afraid they would 
becum sick and spoil their beuty by eating green apls.” If they 
want to make a change in “once,” why don’t they write 
““wunse,” which at least looks like the sound we give the word. 
To change from “once” to “onse” doesn’t seem sensible, 
to me. 

The Standard gives “laf” and “ lafter,” “tisis” for that 
monstrosity ‘“‘ phthysis,” ‘“ orfan,” ‘* fosforus,” “ resolv.” And 
the funny thing about it, to me, is that if the schools should 
try to teach the boys and girls that way, you’d soon, for the 
first time in the world’s history, find pretty nearly everybody 
spelling almost everything right — but it would then be all 
wrong! 

Wonder if other folks have the same troubles with pro- 
nunciation that I do. I know “ ex-e-gé-sis,’ but some one 
taught me “ pal-in-ge-né-sis,’ and I see by the Practical it’s 
just plain “ palin-gén-e-sis.”” But I’m glad to find “ pa-triot ” 
before “ pat-riot.” And I’m dee-lighted when this pops up: 
‘“* JACK AND JILL — characters in an old English nursery rime 
about a lad and lass who ‘ went up a [the] hill to fetch a pail 
of water.’ Hence, any man and his sweetheart or wife.” 

Proving the correctness of what has been said several times 
in these pages, that the dictionary is human. 
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“@he Science of Smposition 


By JouN REED 


N the treatment of this important and com- 
¥3 plex branch of the printer’s trade it will be 
¥) endeavored to so simplify procedure that 
any problem may be readily solved by the 
application of easily mastered fundamen- 
) tal principles. To qualify as a stoneman it 
is desirable to familiarize oneself with 
some of the operations in the pressroom 
and the bindery (which will be covered as we progress), as 
well as the efficient modern imposition practices in general 
printing offices and some less familiar methods of specialty 
houses. While a piece of printed matter has but two dimen- 
sions, length and width, it may be submitted that the stoneman 
works in four dimen- 

4 sions; for, while he 
is employed with the 
type pages in the form 
before him, at the 
same time he is vis- 
ualizing their relative 
positions and order of 
continuity, imprinted, 
- in reverse, upon a 
YY sheet of paper which 
eae may still be in the 

j mill and can be (to 
him) only imaginary. 

Yet, with its many 
apparent intricacies it 
is one of the few me- 
chanical operations of 
the craft, the basic 
i rules of which may be 
D studied and mastered, 
theoretically at least, 
away from the print- 
ing plant. 

Making Margins.— Assuming that the reader’s knowledge 
of imposition is nil, the minute details which follow are not 
superabundant. Margin making will be the first item to be 
considered and a 6 by 9 inch page is selected because it is a 
standard trimmed size of many book and job forms. 

All job tickets bear, in addition to composing-room instruc- 
tions, these or similar specifications for the guidance of the 
lockup man and those who handle the work after him: 1,000 
sixteen-page circulars— self cover—trimmed size 6 by 9 
inches — saddle wire stitched — antique laid book stock, 25 
by 38 inches — working size, 25 by 38 inches — one sixteen- 
page work-and-turn form — Dexter jobbing folder. 

This provides two working dimensions: the size of the 
trimmed circular, 6 by 9 inches, and a set of proofs, each show- 
ing the size of printing surface of the type pages, which, in 
this instance, is, say, 27 by 44 picas. The first essential is to 
determine the position this printing surface should occupy upon 
the 6 by 9 page, or what the proper margins are to be. 

Take a sheet of folio or other semitransparent paper and 
draw upon it a 6 by 9 inch panel with diagonal lines extending 
from the upper to the lower corners. The point A, Fig. 1, at 
which these structural lines bisect, is the mathematical center 
of the sheet. By drawing similar diagonal lines upon the printed 
surface of a page proof the mathematical center of said surface 
is determined. When this latter center is placed under the 
center of the 6 by 9 inch transparent panel an example of a 
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sheet with the printing mathematically centered results, exem- 
plified by dotted panel B, Fig. 1. 

Convention has ruled that mathematically centered pages 
are to be avoided as inartistic and disadvantageous to some 
bindery operations; hence the predominance of the optical page 
center, which is somewhat higher than the mathematical center 
and toward the back of the page, and designated in this prob- 
lem by the point C, Fig. 1. By moving the mathematical center 
of the proof sheet upward and along the diagonal line DD to 
the point C, the proper optical position is attained, as indicated 
by the solid line panel E, Fig. 1. 

In the mathematically centered page the back and front 
margins are equal, four and one-half picas each; the head and 
foot margins also, five picas each. The optically centered page 
has approximately these margins: Head margin, four and one- 
half picas; foot margin, five and one-half picas; back margin, 
four picas; front margin, five picas. 

A circular of this size, having these margins, when opened 
at its center, presents to view a well balanced two-page unit, 
as shown in the diagram, Fig. 2. 

Optically centered pages are regulated by some individual 
taste; but adopting the method just demonstrated for this and 
other proportions, a generally satisfactory job usually results. 

The foregoing covers margin making as applied to two com- 
panion pages only. An amplification of the same principle is 
used to ascertain the margins of the entire form of sixteen 
pages, 25 by 38 inches; to demonstrate the next step it will 
be necessary to show the standard methods of folding book 
forms by hand and machine. The specification herewith states 
that this circular is to be folded on a “ right-hand” jobbing 
folder, the product of which is easily duplicated by hand fold- 
ing. This being a work-and-turn form, the 25 by 38 inch sheet, 
when printed on both sides, consists of two perfected circulars, 
and must be cut in half across the twenty-five-inch way before 
folding. This is usually done on the press after the sheet is 
printed on both sides, or “backed up,” rotary slitters per- 
forming the operation as the sheet leaves the cylinder and 
approaches the delivery mechanism. The sheets so divided 
measure 19 by 25 inches. 

Place a blank sheet of this size before you on a table, the 
longer, or twenty-five-inch, edge of the sheet being parallel to 
the edge of the table which you face. With your right hand 
turn the right-hand half of the sheet over to the left and fold 
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in the exact center, the resultant fold being vertical to the 
edge of the table nearest you. Then twist the sheet toward 
you with your right hand, in a quarter circle, until the folded 
edge is parallel to the edge of the table you are facing. Again 
you have the longer dimension of the sheet parallel to the same 
table edge. Fold sheet exactly in the middle as before; the 
longer fold will be vertical to 
your edge of the table while 
the shorter folds are parallel 
to it. Twist the sheet again in 
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the same way, fold, and you have before you a sixteen-page 
blank folder with the heads parallel to the edge of the table, 
or page upside down with relation to your viewpoint, page 1 
being uppermost, as illustrated in Figs. 3 and 3a. 

The dimensions of this blank folder now measure one- 
eighth of the area of the 19 by 25 inch sheet, or 6%4 by 914 
inches, the extra stock being trimmed off after stitching. 

Now draw a line one-eighth of an inch from and parallel to 
the top of page 1 of this blank circular; this line represents 
head trim. Nine inches from this line, toward the foot of the 
page, draw a parallel line; and the remaining three-eighths of 
an inch is the foot trim. Drawing another line, the full length 
of page, six inches from the back or fold, presents a panel 
6 by 9 inches properly encompassed for bindery operations. 
By delineating the optical position of the printing surface 
within this space your marginal layout is complete. Bind the 
circular as tightly as possible at the fold with a single pin, 
about midway between top and bottom. With some instrument, 
as a bodkin, “ stab ” the circular clear through at each of the 
four corners of printing diagram, remove pin, unfold, and you 
have before you the margins of the entire sixteen-page form, 
indicated by pinholes (both sides of sheet), Fig. 4. Lines within 
panel represent folds. 
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To the experienced lockup man the foregoing operations 
are as unnecessary as they are laborious, yet regardless of the 
mode of operation of any workman, the result of his effort will 
be identical with this. Further, it provides a comprehensible 
example of the finished circular or book signature for the use 
of the client or his advertising layout man and will be an asset 
to the latter department. Finally, it arms a stoneman with a 
theory of margin making which can be applied universally. 

Unlike composition, imposition is not regulated by indi- 
vidual taste; it is an immutable science, to be practiced but 
one way —with accuracy. None of its details should be 
regarded as insignificant. The next instalment will cover layouts 
for hand and machine folds. 


“What Are You Doing ? 


Every month the stockholders of the printing industry are 
cheated out of profits, due to internal carelessness. Large and 
small printing plants handle jobs as if they were not handling 
real money. Most of these plant owners would not think of 
giving too much change out of a five-dollar bill, but they will 
take a job of printing involving hundreds of dollars without 
even counting the change. 

Some time ago a printer took a yearly publication for less 
than $1,200, which ought to have sold for around $1,750. The 
salesman who took the order was evidently not subject to 
check, because the order went through the plant with one large 
item not included in the estimate. 

A few weeks ago a sales manager for a large firm asked an 
estimator about what a certain job was worth, giving him cer- 
tain specifications verbally. The estimator, not being in his 
office, figured on a piece of paper what he thought would cover 
the job. The sales manager led the estimator to believe he 
was simply looking for an idea of the price, but before any 
one knew it the job was in the shop and was being done at a 
price about half of what it was worth, and on entirely different 
specifications but not at a different price. 

Another habit which needs correcting is that of figuring 
without copy and without definite specifications, Five printers 
recently figured on some work amounting to over a thousand 
dollars. In each of three plants the figures were estimated and 
released by one individual who was in no way checked up. 
Each of them figured without knowing that one page had a 
solid color with a second color overprinted. Instead of $50 
for ink, the job would require nearer $200 worth. Then the 
job was figured out of the wrong size of stock, because they 
did not have the copy showing that it was a bleed job and 
could not be cut out of the size sheet they estimated on, result- 
ing in another difference of about $100. 

These are only a few offhand examples of what happens 
in many printing plants, and if every firm engaged in the print- 
ing business would install some system of checking against such 
foolishness there would be a bigger percentage of profit and 
a smaller percentage of loss. What kind of mesmerism is it 
that makes it possible for any firm to take jobs with such 
glaring errors in calculation, and why is it that some one is not 
held responsible for such losses? None of us could go to any 
of these firms and hope to get them to hand out a donation of 
even such a small amount as $10 without a satisfactory reason, 
not even for the California Jubilee Celebration, but a buyer of 
printing can get a job worth almost $1,000 done for less than 
$500 — less than the cost of the specified paper in the job — 
which actually happened but a few days ago, and the man who 
quoted this foolish figure bragged to the customer that his firm 
was not a member of the Printers’ Board of Trade and there- 
fore he was able to quote much lower prices! 

What are you going to do about it, Mr. Printer? It may be 
happening in your own plant—The San Francisco Printer. 
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Building Business With Printing 


By Frank H. WILirams 


HEN it comes to the printer’s own use of 
; printing, an inspection of numerous print 
) shops in various parts of the country leads 
to the belief that printers can be divided 
k= FES 2 three classes: First, there are printers 
The whose own printed matter is simply won- 
Za derful and who turn out vast quantities of 
_ ACY printed matter for their own use all the 
time, whether they ever actually use it or not. Second, there 
is the large class that uses good printing in a reasonable way. 
Third, there is the class that is extremely niggardly about 
printing anything for the shop’s own use and whose own 
printed matter looks as though it had come over in the ark, 
even though the printed matter turned out by the shop for its 
customers may be of a very superior quality indeed. 

The first two classes build business with their own printed 
matter, of course, although the first class wastes a lot of money 
through its extravagant use of printing. But the last class cer- 
tainly doesn’t build any business at all with its printed matter. 
Far from it. In fact, instead of building business with its own 
printed matter this latter class actually gives its business a 
black eye when it does grudgingly use up some of the old stuff 
that was printed many years ago. 

Fortunately this last class is the smallest of the three 
classes, but it is sufficiently large to merit discussion. And in 
the discussion of this last class it is intended that ideas and 
suggestions will be offered about the printer’s use of his own 
printed matter in building business which will be of distinct 
help to all printers. 

The reason why some printers are so niggardly about their 
use of printed matter has a good, sound reason at bottom. The 
reason is that they realize that whenever they do use printed 
matter they are spending money. If they use printed matter 
extravagantly, it means that they spend more money. If they 
use printed matter cautiously, then they are saving money. 
And there you are. 

But it must be realized that the printer who uses printed 
matter very cautiously, if at all, is setting a mighty bad exam- 
ple to his customers and is, actually, doing something which 
may be of distinct harm to his business. 

What if all the printer’s customers took their cue from him 
and began to restrict their use of printed matter? Suppose that 
instead of getting new printed matter from time to time they 
skirmished around in all the old closets and out-of-the-way 
places in their establishments and dug up all the old printing 
they could get hold of and used this printed matter instead of 
buying new printing. Suppose that all the printer’s clients 
didn’t care any more than he did about whether their printed 
matter looked new and up-to-the-minute, the very best that 
could be produced; wouldn’t such a situation make for bad 
business for the printer? 

As a matter of fact, the first class of printers that con- 
stantly uses new printing extravagantly all the time is setting 
the best sort of an example to customers — an example that 
would build a lot of business for the printers if all their cus- 
tomers did the same sort of thing. 

It is evident, then, that the printer who isn’t willing to take 
his own medicine is standing on a shaky foundation when he 
urges his customers to modernize their printed matter and to 
use printing more extensively than ever before. And, who 
knows, some day one of the printer’s customers may use the 
printer’s own policy as an excuse for not buying any more 
printing? 
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From the standpoint of the example set to present and 
prospective customers, then, the printer should use modern 
printing, should keep his printing right up to the minute al! 
the time and should use a sufficient amount of it to make a 
good showing. But here another point comes into consideration, 
Some printers who have been in business for a considerable 
length of time regard their letterheads with the old-time scripi 
or antiquated type as being in the nature of trade-marks. 

“What, change my letterheads?” echoed one successful 
old-time printer when his attention was called to the fact tha 
his letterheads were out of date. “I should say not! That letter 
head is my trade-mark. It’s like the label on a package of goods 
It makes business for me. My business would be hurt if | 
ever changed my letterhead at all.” 

“Tt’s surely funny you think that way about your own 
letterhead,” said the interviewer, ‘‘ when I just heard you tel 
a customer that he ought to pep up his stationery by making 
it look more modern instead of still using the same sort o! 
stuff that he used some years ago.” 

The printer looked up in surprise at this. He’d never 
thought of the matter in that light at all. 

“Do you, for one minute, think,” the interviewer persisted 
“that you get any business because you always use a letter- 
head that looks as though it had been set up by a printer way 
back before the Spanish-American war? ” 

“No, of course not! ” he replied honestly. 

“And don’t you think that if you made your letterhead a 
splendid example of the very best sort of modern printing it 
would be a real help to you? Couldn’t you use your own letter- 
head as an example of what you can do in the preparation of 
superior, modern stationery? ” 

“Sure! ” said the printer. “ I'll change it right away.” 

Which he did. Also he modernized all his other stationery 
and all his other printed matter and, while it can’t definitely 
be said that the modernized printing was responsible, the fact 
remains that right away he began doing more business. 

The fact of the matter is that if the printer’s own station- 
ery isn’t a glowing example of the best that modernized print- 
ing can offer, he really hasn’t a leg to stand on when he tries 
to talk his clients into modernizing their own letterheads, bill- 
heads, etc. 

And now as to the printer’s use of printed matter in a 
niggardly manner. Here’s the same idea again. How in the 
world can the printer conscientiously urge his customers to use 
a lot of printing when he believes that the best way to get the 
most out of printing is by using as little of it as possible? 

Certainly, the printer, of all men who are in business, should 
be the most consistent and successful user of printed matter in 
building business. He should, by all the rules of the game, use 
all the varieties of printing in boosting his own business that 
he urges his clients to use in boosting theirs. And he should 
have facts and figures at hand all the time which will enable 
him to show customers just how his printed matter has repai:i 
him in dollars and cents. 

If the printer doesn’t believe in blotters for himself in 
building business, how can he convince clients that blotters 
will help them? If he thinks it isn’t worth while for him to use 
high-class stationery, how can he convince clients that high- 
class stationery is the thing for them? In other words, consis- 
tency is as much of a jewel for the printer as for everyone 
else. Consider your own printed matter carefully, Mr. Printer. 
Are you consistent in its use? Is it actually building business 
for you? If not, make it consistent and helpful right now! 
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By Martin HEIR 


Author “ Printing Estimators’ Red Book ’”’ and ‘“* How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to &stimate Printing 


Lesson No. 22 


How to Determine Paper Quantity.— When we sat down to 
prepare this lesson, we found before us an article, “ The Fig- 
iring of Paper Stock,” by W. M. Beall, cost accountant for 
one of the larger printing firms of Chicago and also co-inventor 
of the Beall-White slide rule. We will therefore let Mr. Beall 
explain how paper stock is figured correctly: 

I have yet to read the first article giving a description as to 
how to figure paper stock in which the author did not start out by 
saying, “ Double the ream weight and multiply by the number of 
sheets and point off three places.” This is quite right as far as it 
coes, but it does not go far enough, and makes it necessary to 
reverse the method if one happens to have reams in connection with 
the sheets; so I say, forget about the ream weight entirely and 
always double the number of sheets, and you will never go wrong. 
For instance, if you have, say, 5-150/500 reams, double the number 
of sheets, making your figures read 5.300, and multiply by what- 
ever weight you happen to be using. As soon as you commence to 
use one method one time and another method at another time, it 
happens in the course of events that you forget exactly what you 
have done, and as a consequence make a real, honest-to-goodness 
mistake. To avoid costly mistakes, use one, and only one, method. 

Almost all paper merchants have in their catalogues a detailed 
list showing the different weights in the various sizes, and fre- 
quently have a formula printed in connection therewith showing 
how odd sizes should be figured; but most salesmen seem to forget 
the next day just how the trick is done. The formula for this is 
easy, and it is also easy to remember if one will only concentrate 
on it for a few moments until it is thoroughly glued in the mind. 
To make it easy, suppose we wish to know the ream weight of a 
sheet 28 by 42 on a basis of 25 by 38 — 70, the formula is: 

28 X 42 X 70 

25 X 38 

This simple method may be applied to any odd size, no matter 

what the dimensions. In 25 by 38 you have 950 square inches, and 

in 28 by 42 you have 1,176 square inches. In every square inch of 

the 25 by 38 — 70 basis the paper will weigh .0737 of a pound, By 

simply multiplying this weight per square inch by the dimensions 

in the 28 by 42 (1,176 square inches) and pointing off you have 

your answer. The following table shows the various weights in 
decimals of a pound in the size 17 by 22: 

16 20 24 28 32 36 40 44 48 52 56 

0347 .0428 .054 .0642 .0748 .0855 .097 .107 .118 .128 .139 .150 


We will say, now, that we wish to find the weight of a sheet in 
size 30 by 40. All that it is necessary to do is to multiply as follows: 
30 X 40 X .054 = 64.8 pounds. 

All that it is necessary to remember for twenty-pound basis is 
054, using this decimal of a pound per square inch no matter what 
size sheet we wish to use, so long as it is on a basis of 17 by 22 — 20. 


= 87 pounds. 





The usual “ old” method of finding the quantity of paper for 
books is to ascertain the number of pages which may be run on a 
sheet (both sides) and divide the number of pages in the book 
with the number of pages on the sheet; the result will show the 
number of sheets for a single book. By multiplying this by the 
number of books required the total number of sheets will be found. 
There are really three good and distinct ways to do this: (1) The 
number of pages to the sheet method; (2) the number of pages to 
single folded sheet; (3) the number of pages to a form. The first 
method is explained above, and is a good and reliable one; but if 
the stock is to be checked, it should be checked by either method 
No. 2 or No. 3, No. 3 being the easiest to use. 

The second method means that there are always (unless some 
sheets have been tipped in) four pages to a single folded sheet the 
size of the book, hence you divide the number of pages in the book 
by four, securing the number of sheets desired for a book. To make 
it clearer, it may be stated in a different manner. For instance, take 
the size of the printed page, add for margins and trim, and double 
the width. This gives the size for two leaves or four pages, which 
should be taken as a unit. Next, find out what size sheet this par- 
ticular size cuts from without waste. If the book happens to be, 
say, 6 by 9 inches, the sheet would be 9 by 12 inches and would 
cut from a sheet 25 by 38, allowing for trim. If the book contains 
eighty pages, it can readily be seen that it would require twenty 
sheets size 9 by 12, and for 1,000 books 20,000 sheets, As a sheet 
9 by 12 inches is contained eight times in a sheet 25 by 38 inches, 
it is only necessary to divide 20,000 by 8, giving as a result 2,500 
sheets or five reams. This method may seem a little long, and it 
really is, but when in doubt as to whether the stock has been prop- 
erly figured it may be used to advantage to avoid mistakes. 

Method No. 3 is considered the best and quickest method of all, 
and if consistently used the estimator will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has saved the house money by sticking to it. The 
formula for No. 3 is as follows: We will assume an eighty-page 
book, size 6 by 9 inches. It is clear on the face of the problem that 
it will cut from 25 by 38 sixteen times, or thirty-two pages to a 
sheet. Assume we only wish sufficient stock for 1,000 books, so: 

80 X 1,000 
32 X 500 


We first cancel 500 into 1,000, which gives us two, and two into 
thirty-two gives us sixteen. Continuing, we cancel sixteen into 
eighty, securing an answer as above of five reams. To reduce this 
to simple terms, first put your ruler on the book and secure the 
dimensions both ways, after which divide these dimensions into the 
size sheet they will cut from, allowing for trim. In this case, you 
can cut sixteen from a sheet size 25 by 38 inches. Then simply 
divide the number which you can cut from a sheet into the number 
of pages in the book, and this will give you the number of reams 
for each thousand books. If it happens that the quantity is less than 
a thousand, then the quantity will be some decimal of a ream. In 


5 reams. 
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the last analysis it resolves itself into the very simple formula that 
the number of pages in the form (one side) divided into the number 
of pages in the book gives the number of reams for 1,000 books. 

There is also a slight variation of this formula: Multiply the 
number of pages in the book by the number of copies required; 
divide the result thus obtained by the number of pages to be run 
in each form, then point off three places. The result will be the 
number of reams which will be required. For example: How much 
stock will be required for 10,000 copies of a book containing 216 
pages, to be run in sixteen-page forms? Solution: 216 X 10,000 = 
2,160,000 — 16 = 135,000. After pointing off three places we find 
We require 135 reams. In using any of these methods it should be 


¥2 of bread marketing consisted of the cir- 
) cular letter and an envelope stuffer 4 by 
9% inches, describing four kinds of bread 
baked by Regan Brothers. “ You may print 
Y the stuffers on a sixty-pound offset book,” 
said the business creator. “A zinc key plate 
has been ordered for the black and Ben 
Day for the yellow and red. You may then use the same red 
for the headings and border. A bright red is most suitable for 
the purpose.” 

The letter read as follows: 

Goop MORNING, Mapam: 

Never a child came into this world but was worthy of the best 
food its mother could buy; never a youth on his way to manhood 
but was hungry for wholesome, nourishing, well baked bread; 
and never a man of or past middle age but would crave good bread 
with his meals. That’s the reason we are asking you to give Regan’s 
bread a trial, knowing, as we do, that if once tried it will always 
be served. 

No doubt you are an excellent breadmaker yourself; no doubt 
you also pride yourself on the excellence of your daily meals, of 
which your homemade bread (“ mother’s bread ’”’) may be a sub- 
stantial part. But why spend your time and your labor on this 
drudgery when Regan’s bread meets every one of your require- 
ments and can be had cheaper than you yourself can make it? 
Save your time for more pleasant tasks, and let the bakers do the 
work. 

When Regan Brothers unconditionally recommend their bread 
as the most wholesome you can rest assured that your family will 
like it and expect you to serve it. 

A casual glance at the enclosure with this letter will show you 
how nicely Regan’s bread is baked; a more thorough reading will 
convince you that it is the bread to serve on your family table, 
or to serve to your guests. 

“This letter is a little out of the ordinary,” the business 
creator said. “It opens with the salutation, ‘Good morning, 
Madam,’ because that is the manner in which a good salesman 
will approach his prospect. In direct advertising the trick is 
to be as natural as possible, to address the prospect as if you 
had him or her before you. The opening paragraph gives the 
reason why she should use Regan’s bread, appealing to her 
mother love and duty as a housewife. The second paragraph 
covers the object of our appeal: To convince her that Regan’s 
bread as an excellent substitute for mother’s bread will give 
her more time for tasks dearer to a woman than bread baking. 
And the third paragraph carries a guarantee of sincerity on 
the part of the bakers; that Regan’s bread has the desired 
qualities. These are points to be remembered in your future 
direct-mail advertising. An appeal to bring results must be 
convincing and sincere.” 
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thoroughly understood that ample allowance must be made for 
trim and spoilage. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention the fact that in figuring 
the stock for a cover the short dimension must always be doubled, 
and yet many serious mistakes have been made by overlooking this 
point. As to a Japanese fold, it must be remembered that both 
dimensions must be doubled and allowance made for extension. 

In figuring hand-made paper it must always be borne in mind 
that each sheet is different, that no two sheets are alike; that some 
are small and some are large, pretty much like the skins from which 
bindings are made, and unless an allowance is made for this, serious 
trouble is liable to result. 







He evidently was as interested to make Dick understand 
his motives as he was in the success of his own campaign. 

The letter was set thirty picas wide, giving nice margins 
and well balanced appearance. At the bottom the letter had 
the following line in all caps.: “ Regan’s Bread in Sanitary 
Wrappings.” 

Both the letter and the enclosures, which were printed six 
up on the Kelly press, were appealing to the feminine eye. 

But Dick fell down on the mailing. The mail was scheduled 
to reach the postoffice not later than five o’clock Wednesday 
evening. It did not get there till eleven o’clock Thursday fore- 
noon, although Dick worked overtime Wednesday night. 

It may not be possible to put the blame exactly where it 
belonged. Perhaps it was Dick’s own fault, or his lack of super- 
vision. He thought he had foreseen every possible source of 
delay and taken his precautions. Not so, however. Twenty 
gum chewing, whistling girls are not easily handled, especially 
when there are a few good looking men around —a fact he 
had overlooked. But he decided then and there to put the girls 
on piecework for the next mailing whether they liked it or 
not. By so doing he could possibly shorten the time they spent 
before the mirrors. 

The third mailing was devoted entirely to Regan’s pies, 
especially reinforced with a detailed description of their lead- 
ers, apple and lemon pie, “ partly to convince the prospect 
that Regan Brothers are real bakers, and partly to enlarge 
the market for their pies,” the business creator volunteered. 

The letter read as quoted below: 

Goop MORNING, MapAm: 

If there is any one thing that American men and women have 
in common, it is their liking for full bodied, fruity pie with a crisp, 
tender crust. It’s a liking grown into a habit, handed down to us 
from old colonial days when the country was young, and it will 
perhaps stay with us forever, Be it a child in his first decade of 
life or the old man or woman on the shadowy side of life, they 
always hanker for a piece of pie. Their meals are not complete 
without it. 

The enclosure will tell you all about Regan’s pies—how they 
are made from the best materials obtainable and by bakers with 
long experience in the art of pie making. 

Serve Regan’s pie to your husband and your children; there 
are plenty of varieties to pick from, so each can have his or her 
choice; and they will bless you for your foresight as long as they 
live. 

The envelope stuffer described apple and lemon pie in 
detail— how the fruit was selected and prepared for the 
filling; what materials were used for the dough and how it 
was made; and the rich color of the pies when baked. This 
latter feature was illustrated with zinc key plate for the black 
and two Ben Day plates for the red and yellow. It was printed 
on an India egg-shell stock and looked like a million dollars. 
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When the first mailing went out, there was an inkling of 
disagreement between the business creator and the Regans 
regarding the number of loaves to be baked the first day, or 
for the tryout. At their Main street store the Regans had sold 
an average of two thousand loaves a day. 

“Vou ought to bake at least ten thousand loaves,” the 
business creator suggested. 

“What? Ten thousand loaves! We couldn’t sell that much 
bread in three days, and what was not sold the first day would 
be a complete loss. It would be a ruinous undertaking,” coun- 
‘ered the conservative Regans. 

“ Tf not sold, yes. But we will sell them,” answered the busi- 
1ess creator. “If we do not get twenty per cent returns from 
our advertising, the whole campaign is a failure. This may 
verhaps be the case, but I’m sure it won’t be. However, we 
nay call the stations for an estimate of what they think they 
‘an sell and base our trial number of loaves on this estimate.” 

This arrangement was satisfactory to the Regans. When 
all the estimates were tabulated, an order went to the bakery 
for twelve thousand loaves, about seventy per cent of the 
capacity of the new bakery. 

And it did not prove ruinous at all. In fact, more could 
have been sold if more had been baked. From nearly every 
station reports came that every loaf was sold by noon. 

““Who could have thought that anything like this would 
happen?” the elder Regan queried. “Here we have had a 
struggle to sell a measly two thousand loaves, not knowing 
that we had a real market just outside our own door. Maybe 
there is something to this direct advertising after all.” 

“ Direct-mail advertising is the salvation of every strug- 
gling merchant or manufacturer, if he only knows how to use 
it,” the business creator answered. ‘ When there is a market, 
it can always be reached through the mails. Uncle Sam is the 
best and cheapest advertising distributer in all the world. If 
he is told correctly where to deliver the message, it will be 
delivered in the right place. The selling feature then depends 
on the contents of the message. If it wins attention and creates 
a desire to possess the advertised article, the sale will follow 
as a natural consequence.” 

The slogan on the blotters seemed to have caught the popu- 
lar fancy. Not only school children and office girls, but also 
staid, dignified men and women in the upper walks of life could 
be heard humming: 

“ What is a table richly spread, 
Without a plate of Regan’s bread?” 

This proved that the blotter had attracted attention and 
was holding it, which is nearly one-half of the burden of a 
piece of advertising matter. When the business creator heard 
it, he smiled and laconically predicted: 

“Tt’s only the beginning. Before long they will all be sing- 
ing the praises of Regan’s bread.” 

For the days following the stations demanded more and 
more bread. Fourteen thousand loaves were baked the second 
day; but it wasn’t enough. Within a month the full capacity 
of the bread bakery was required to meet the demand; still 
the demand was greater than the supply. 

The pie campaign also proved a success, although in a lesser 
degree at first. The women in the rural districts pride them- 
selves on their own pie baking, and this was quite a sales resis- 
tance to overcome. It was found, however, that if they could 
be induced to buy their first pie, they would always come back 
for more. 

In the week following the mailing of the pie circular the 
sales of apple pie increased 105 per cent, of lemon pie eighty- 
nine per cent, while the sale of the other pies not especially 
mentioned increased on an average of forty-three per cent. 

Within a month, however, the sales had increased from 
the original five hundred a day to nearly four thousand a day, 
with no let-up in the demand. 
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“From skeptics we have been converted to enthusiasts,” 
the younger Regan confided. “ We are ready to go to any 
length this man Lindsay may suggest. It is now only a question 
of time when the bakery is again to be enlarged.” 

While the results of the Regan bread campaign perhaps had 
been sufficient to make the average advertiser consider stop- 
ping the weekly outlay of money to save expenses and increase 
profits, as it were, the business creator kept right on. It seemed 
a foolish waste of money and Dick so suggested. What reason 
could there be for spending nearly two thousand dollars a 
week advertising a bread selling as fast as it could be baked 
and at the full capacity of the bakery? It seemed sheer folly. 

“ T know,” said the business creator; “ advertisers as a rule 
stop their advertising when a campaign shows adequate results. 
But it’s a poor business policy, fraught with disaster. It gives 
the other fellow a chance to sneak in and garner one’s harvest. 
You haven’t seen much let-up in the advertising of Ivory Soap, 
Quaker Oats, O’Sullivan Heels, etc., although every man and 
woman by now must know the merits of these articles by heart. 
Fabre, the Belgian scientist, tells a story that is quite signifi- 
cant in this connection. Fabre has devoted his whole life to the 
study of bees, ants and wasps, their ways and means of propa- 
gation, living, etc. Of the hunting wasp he says that in the 
summer, when crickets are plentiful, she selects three of the fat- 
test ones obtainable as food for her babies. She does not kill 
them; no, just paralyzes them by a sting in their motor nerve; 
then she places them side by side in a soft spot in the earth 
and lays her eggs on the center cricket and covers them with 
earth; in the growth the larvae feed on the crickets, first on 
the center one and then on the other two. The first cricket 
may perhaps give sufficient food for the development of the 
larvae in its different stages; but the wasp takes no chances. 
She is after permanent results, and she knows from experience 
that these results will follow if she sticks to her original cam- 
paign. Likewise do I. I may save six or seven thousand dollars 
if I close my campaign now; but if in the end I should lose half 
of my profits, I would have made a bad bargain.” 

And so the fourth letter read: 

Goop MORNING, MapaM: 

When you have guests at your house it is but natural that you 
put on your table the best your house can afford. Every good 
housewife prides herself on what she puts on the table on such 
occasions. If she can think of something dainty, appetizing, pleas- 
ing and at the same time nourishing, a certain feeling of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure grips her heart. The well-being of her guests is 
her only consideration; her feeling of hospitality her only incen- 
tive. And she is amply repaid by the appreciation of the guests, 
expressed or unexpressed. 

Regan’s bread affords many opportunities to serve dainty, appe- 
tizing, pleasing lunches in the form of sandwiches. The enclosure 
gives the recipe of four kinds which have proved delightful. If 
you prepare your sandwiches according to these recipes, you can 
be sure that your lunches will please your guests and be the talk 
of your neighbors. Your house as well as yourself will be an attrac- 
tion which no house party, sewing circle or week-end guest will 
overlook. Regan’s bread in sanitary wrappers will add to your 
popularity as a hostess. 

The enclosure illustrated a platter with sandwiches with 
the caption 

Datnty LuNCHES WITH REGAN’S BREAD 
followed by a detailed description for making the sandwiches: 

Ham-Olive Sandwich.— Use boiled ham and queen olives, Grind 
the ham and the olives together in the meat grinder. Soften with 
salad dressing to a medium paste. Cut Regan’s bread in thin slices 
and butter. Spread the ham paste on both slices and put a leaf of 
crisp lettuce between. 

Pimento-Walnut Sandwich. Use the soft pimento cheese that 
is packed in cans. Chop the walnuts very fine and mix with cheese. 
Cut Regan’s bread in thin slices and butter. Spread the cheese mix- 
ture on both slices and place a leaf of crisp lettuce sprinkled with 
salad dressing between the slices. 
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Chicken-Gherkin Sandwich.— Use white and dark chicken meat 
in even proportions and grind to a heavy paste. Chop sweet-pickled 
gherkins very fine and mix with chicken paste. Soften mixture with 
salad dressing. Cut Regan’s bread in thin slices and butter. Spread 
the mixture evenly on both slices and put together with a leaf of 
crisp lettuce. 

Egg-Anchovy Sandwich— Boil the eggs about six minutes. 
Chop very fine. Cut Regan’s bread in thin slices and butter. Spread 
chopped eggs evenly on both slices. Clean and cut the anchovy in 
two pieces (or use skinned and boneless herring coming in cans) 
and put over the eggs, two pieces to each slice. Place a leaf of crisp 
lettuce with salad dressing between the slices. 

Cut the sandwiches on the bias so that each will make two tri- 
angular pieces. Arrange nicely on a platter and garnish with lettuce. 

It actually made one hungry to read it, and the girls took 
home half a dozen copies each for future reference. When the 
business creator was told about it, he said: 

“The safest guide in judging the advertising value of a 
mailing piece is the interest it creates in the reader. The only 
reason for spending money on advertising is to make sales 
easier. The reader is naturally more or less interested in any 
proposition affecting his or her pocketbook; unless he or she 
is shown conclusively that the advertised article will benefit 
him or her somehow, they will not buy. In other words, there is 
a certain sales resistance in every prospect which must be 
overcome before a sale can be made. If the mailing piece is 
concise and gripping enough to create interest and a desire to 
possess, the mind of the prospect will be open for further sales 
arguments and a sale may be made. This makes the prepara- 
tion of mailing pieces doubly important. If carelessly made 
and failing to accomplish what they are intended to do, they 
are not only a waste of money but also close the avenues of 
possible sales. They fail to tease the dollar resting safely in 
the buyer’s pocket to move over to the seller’s pocket. As this 
is the only object of advertising, they naturally have failed 
in their purpose. On the other hand, if they made such impres- 
sions on the buyer that he lets go his grip on the dollar, they 
have served their purpose and will benefit the advertiser in 
increased sales and more profit.” 

The mechanical features at hand were not of the very 
easiest, as the mailing piece had to illustrate with three colors 
a platter filled with sandwiches of which green lettuce leaves 
stood out prominently. Dick therefore decided to call on the 
photoengraver for expert advice. This was readily given and it 
proved of great assistance. The way it was solved was this: 
A halftone key plate was printed in blue-black filled in with 
a Ben Day in lemon-yellow and a modified red on a dull-coated 
white stock. It proved very effective. 

It was also a revelation to note how the girls worked to get 
the mail ready for the postoffice. There was no more delay, 
no more overlapping the mailing limit. Wednesday afternoon 
at three o’clock the last mail sack had left the shipping room, 
although the time limit was five o’clock. Whether the new vigor 
was caused by the piecework system or by a desire to help 
along a successful advertising campaign may only be guessed 
at. None of them cared to give an opinion in this regard. 

The fifth mailing piece described the sanitary conditions in 
the Regan bakery. The bakery itself was illustrated in the 

enclosure with a halftone in black. A detailed description of 
the process of baking and wrapping the bread followed. The 
letter contained a common sense discourse on the importance 
of serving food produced under sanitary conditions; how neces- 
sary it is under modern conditions to guard the health of one’s 
family by taking every precaution against spread of bacteria, 
etc., pointing to the way Regan’s bread was made and the 
sanitary condition of the bakery as a positive guarantee of 
cleanliness. The letter ended with the phrase: “ No human 
hand touches Regan’s bread in its making.” 

The sixth and last mailing piece described the distribution 
of Regan’s bread from the bakery to the stations and its han- 
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dling there. The enclosure, printed in two colors, red and black, 
illustrated a row of trucks in front of the loading platform. 
The letter detailed how the trucks were loaded in the small 
hours of the morning and rushed on their way to meet the 
demand for fresh bread when the stations were opened. 

“T think you will admit,” volunteered the business creator, 
“that the campaign has covered every important point in the 
marketing of a commodity like bread. We started out to create 
good will, and we have succeeded. Good will is a feeling of 
satisfaction based on the service rendered and the goods mar- 
keted. It is one of the most important assets of the manufac- 
turer or merchant. As good goods nowadays are the rule rather 
than the exception, good will requires more than a satisfaction 
with the goods delivered; in fact, it requires a combination 
of small details insignificant in themselves, but of great impor- 
tance in the aggregate. That’s the reason for our enclosures 
and their continued use. 

“In this case we have been dealing entirely with women, 
as they in a majority of cases are the buyers for the home. 
Usually they need more attention than the men. They must 
be addressed in another language. It must be made easy for 
them to pay attention. Neat appearance and good taste are 
everyday problems of the average woman. Consequently any 
advertising matter to appeal to women must be neat in appear- 
ance and show good taste. The average woman also possesses 
a strong sense of pride. Anything, therefore, appealing to her 
pride will easily be understood and make it easy to act. Emer- 
son once said, ‘ The only way to have a friend is to be one.’ 
This saying can be applied to advertising to women in more 
ways than one. If you show them that you take an interest in 
their problems, that you are their friend, so to speak, you win 
their confidence and their good will, and the article you adver- 
tise, if it has the necessary merit, is sure of their favor. 

“This probably accounts for the immediate success of our 
campaign. Our letters and enclosures showed sincerity and 
sympathy with the woman and her problems. From the first 
letter to the last Her problems were discussed and a solution 
outlined. And she responded in kind. The increase in business 
and profits has been so fast and steady that we are now seri- 
ously considering building a new bakery somewhere away 
from the business district where the land is comparatively 
cheap. Our intention is to use the old bakery for pies and cakes 
and the new bakery exclusively for bread. The Regans have 
changed their attitude both as business men and advertisers. 
They now see what advertising can do when correctly applied 
and executed. This is only the beginning.” 

This parting shot heightened Dick’s admiration for the 
business creator and his methods, as it spelled increased busi- 
ness possibilities and quite surely more profits. 


cA Parody on “An Apostrophe to the Printer” 


By Wess M. Ouncst 


Says the Printer to the Apostrophe, 
“Do you go before the s, 
Or shall I put you after — 
Or just anywhere — by guess ? 
I'll leave it to the proofman — 
Let him straighten out the mess, 
When everything goes crooked 
Like the twisted letter s.” 


Says Apostrophe to Printer, 
“So far as I’m concerned, 
I’m so used to being misused 
By both wise and those unlearned, 
That I long have ceased to worry 
Or show signs of deep distress 
When I’m landed on the wrong side 
Of that crooked letter s.” 
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Are We Developing Printers Today? 
'o the Editor: New York City. 

Should this question be put to an official of the union in 
New York it would be answered in the affirmative and the 
official would point with justifiable pride to the excellent school 
for apprentices maintained jointly with the employers’ asso- 
ciation. He would also call attention to the very broad regu- 
jations concerning the employment of apprentices embodied in 
the scale of prices, which includes a scale of wages. 

Put the question to an official of the employers’ association 
and he will give an answer in the same vein. He will also call 
attention to the school for apprentices maintained jointly with 
the union and he will also point to the provisions of the scale 
of prices which are part of the contract between his associa- 
tion and the union. 

Not being an official of the union nor an officer of the 
employers’ association, the writer in forming his own answer 
to the same question must rely largely upon his observation 
of conditions in various composing rooms. These conditions 
are the same, in many respects, throughout the country. 

Many printers, that is, the compositors, stonemen and 
operators working in the composing room, share the opinion 
held by the writer that, while printers are being developed, 
our apprentices are not being given the attention that they 
deserve and to which they are entitled. 

This is not a criticism of the efforts of the union. Nor is 
it a criticism of the efforts of the emplovers’ association. It is, 
however, a criticism of the methods quite generally employed 
in composing rooms. All the good efforts of the union and 
employers’ association can be nullified by the treatment of 
apprentices in the individual composing rooms. 

It is, in the last analysis, in the composing room that boys 
learn their trade. They do not learn their trade in a school, 
however complete it may be. They do not learn their trade 
from the scale of prices, however comprehensive it may be. 
A trade school is one of our most worthy institutions, and the 
New York School for Printers’ Apprentices is a particularly 
good school. It has the support of both the union and the 
employers’ association. The instructors are particularly com- 
petent. The regulations in the scale of prices of the New York 
union cover in detail every phase of a boy’s training. So far, 
the apprentice has a good opportunity of becoming a printer. 

Printing offices are nearly all alike in many respects. Every 
office has its own special line of work. In almost every office 
the needs of the moment are allowed to interrupt the general 
arrangement of work. Hence, to get out the rush job the 
apprentice’s training is sacrificed to enable him to prove up 
pages. Or, because the men are too busy to bother with a boy, 
he is allowed to put away leads or clean out that corner back 
of the frames. His instruction can go on tomorrow. 

But like so many tomorrows, tomorrow for the apprentice 
is tardy in its appearance. There is no plan in the composing 
room for apprentice instruction. There is no one who is held 
responsible for a boy’s instruction. Nominally, the chairman 
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and the foreman are responsible, but actually no one is. The 
chairman has his own job to hold down. The foreman has to 
get the work out of the office. He has to please the customers 
and please the office. Even with the best intentions in the 
world, foremen are sorely tempted to use a boy where it best 
suits them, rather than where it best suits the boy. 

In this respect many business houses are far in advance 
of printing offices. Many banks and similar institutions employ 
regular instructors for their boys, and they recognize compe- 
tent help as one of their major products. The New York stock 
exchange operates a very complete instruction bureau under 
its personnel manager. This bureau furnishes highly trained 
help to banks and brokerage offices in addition to supplying 
the requirements of the exchange. Training boys for higher 
positions in the financial world is as much a function of the 
stock exchange as the reporting of transactions on the floor. 

Training apprentices is seldom regarded as one of the 
functions of a composing room. The boys are neglected and 
allowed to shift for themselves. And yet the development of 
compositors should be regarded as one of the most important 
functions of the shop. Employers are often heard to complain 
about the incompetent help they are forced to employ in the 
open markets. The remedy for incompetent help lies right in 
the individual composing rooms. Every incompetent printer 
who is put to work is the product of the haphazard apprentice 
training method of some office. The very ones who complain 
the most usually do the least to remedy the situation. 

The most important product of the composing room is not 
that proof which is wanted before five o’clock. It is not that 
form for which the presses are waiting. It is not any one of 
the dozen things that are commonly looked upon as important 
composing-room products. The most important product of 
any composing room is printers for tomorrow. All any boy 
needs is some one to point the way for him. Most boys are 
ambitious enough to get ahead if they have half a chance. 

Any office takes pride in the good jobs it turns out. Good 
specimens are kept on hand and exhibited to customers. But 
the finest thing that any office can turn out is a good printer; 
but the boys who will be the printers of the future are neg- 
lected. The ones who succeed in becoming craftsmen do so 
more by accident than by design. Joun J. K. Lone. 


A Contributor’s Enthusiastic Opinion 
To the Editor: ELGIN, ILLINOIS. 
There is a great deal to be said for environment. I think 
every writer must feel a double satisfaction in having his 
articles printed in such an artistic setting as you provide. All 
your typography is wonderfully fine. I have never seen any- 
thing to equal it. You have the happy faculty of giving char- 
acter and tone to your reading matter as well as to the more 
highly embellished advertising. Hence I think authors must be 
keen to have recognition in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Cotvin C. BowsFIELD. 
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Thoughts on Printing of Thirty-five Years Ago 
To the Editor: PORTLAND, OREGON. 


I read some time ago in your valuable publication the pleas 
of some of the old-time printers for a return to the manufac- 
ture of some of the old-time faces, which have long been 
obsolete. I had the “ pleasure ” of working with many of the 
old faces away back in 1899 in the office of the Mount Vernon 
(Ohio) Daily Banner, which shop was established in 1853, and 





A Printer’s Card of Thirty-five Years Ago Printed in Six Colors 


was before the Civil War one of the best equipped job offices 
in Ohio. It was then known as “ The Banner Steam Job Press.” 

After exploring the dusty recesses of some two hundred 
cases of type I finally located twelve cases of type, none of it 
on the point system, that was considered fit to be used at a 
time when fancy faces were beginning to be laid aside. After 
a year or so all of this material was dumped to make way for 
such faces as “ Binner Gothic,” “ Schoeffer,” ‘“ Canton ” and 
others of that period. Some improvement we called it, too. 

The other day I dropped into the office of the Multnomah 
Printing Company, here in Portland, Oregon, and was amazed 
to find case after case of the old faces standing about, side by 
side with some of the latest creations of the typefounder’s art, 
while on the walls and in the sample drawers repose imprints 
of posters and fancy jobs of the old days along with some of 
the most artistic work of the present period. 

I was informed by Messrs. Clark and Phillips, the present 
proprietors, that the outfit was shipped “ around the Horn” 
in the days of the old “ windjammers,” and that it was then 
the equipment of the finest shop in Portland. Thirty-five years 
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A Striking Business Card of Thirty-five Years Ago 


ago the then proprietor, George H. Himes, decided to leave 
the business, and he is now with the Oregon Historical Society. 
I am enclosing two samples of his work, more than thirty- 
five years old, and one of the blotters of the present firm. I 
think these old pieces of printing worthy of reproduction, con- 
sidering that they were turned out without the modern miter- 
ing machine, and I do not believe there are any colored inks 
made today that will stand up as long as the colors on these 
cards have endured. Joun M. SToNE. 
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Suggests We Use More Pictorial Matter 
To the Editor: Kansas City, Missourt. 


I have several times recently received your printed post 
cards indicating that you would welcome any suggestions for 
improvement in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Now, THE INLAND PRINTER is already so good in every 
respect it seems almost impossible it could be made any better. 
I have read it for many years — thirty or more — and [ antici- 
pate the pleasure of opening every issue, as it is always full 
of fresh interest. Its excellence in typography and presswork 
and its helpful educational leadership have always been an 
inspiration for better work and higher ideals in printing. I have 
found within its pages many ideas that could be profitably 
adopted by any printer, no matter how small or how large his 
shop might be. Such a publication is of incalculable value to all 
connected with the printing industry. 

If it has been possible from time to time to detect a shift- 
ing change in dominance of interest in one department or regu- 
lar feature over another, that may only for the most part have 
added to its interest as a whole. I thought of this when recently 
I was looking over some back numbers including the years 1904 
and 1905 and was impressed with the richness of those num- 
bers in pictorial art — both black and three-color work. Every 
issue contained some full-page color specimens of marvelous 
beauty and interest in both subject and printorial execution. 
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The Modern Conception of Printer’s baeidine as Compared With That of 
Thirty-five Years Ago 


They were truly works of real art. Besides these full-page speci- 
mens there seemed also to be a greater abundance of illustra- 
tion than is carried today. Am I right in my comparative 
estimate of the two periods, or did I just happen to get hold 
of numbers that carried more than what seemed to me the 
usual amount of pictures? 

I believe my interest in this high-class pictorial matter is 
shared by printers in general. Therefore it seems to me that 
the pictorial superiority in quantity of high quality in that 
period of THE INLAND PRINTER affords suggestion for improve- 
ment today. If a more extended study would show that my 
estimate in comparison is wrong, I would still think that then 
on general principles more pictorial matter would enhance the 
value and interest of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

It would seem the present when put to the test can surpass 
the excellence in printing of twenty years ago. But as a matter 
of fact, does it, and if not, can it? 

As a secondary suggestion to my main one of more picto- 
rial matter in THE INLAND PRINTER’S superexcellent style, 
would it not be an interesting contest to reproduce one of the 
best specimens of the years above mentioned exactly as then 
printed, and on an opposite page, for easy comparison, the best 
present-day effort with present-day plates of the same subject? 

If you find my suggestion of any value I should feel amply 
repaid, and assuring you of my appreciation of THE INLAND 
PRINTER as it is, has been, and of course will be, I am, very 
truly, CHARLES M. Kress. 
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GERMANY 


AN EXxposITION of lithographic and allied 
processes and products was held in the 
state Trades Museum at Karlsruhe, May 
2 to 24. 

Tue Berlin Tageblatt delivers some of its 
ssues by means of airships, thus effecting 
ervice in Hamburg at 6 p.m. and in Kiel at 
6:30 P.M. 

Tue oldest paper in Schleswig-Holstein, 
the Gliickstadter Fortuna, looks back on 
285 years of publication. For 150 years it 
has been owned by one family, named 
Augustin. 

Tue International Newspaper Confer- 
ence and Exhibition will be held in Cologne 
next year. This is the first time this country 
has had a city chosen as the meeting place 
of the conference. 

Durinc 1925 about 30,000 books were 
issued in Germany, being almost 100 per 
day. The German may not complain about 
poverty of reading material, but unluckily 
economic conditions prevent his accumulat- 
ing a store of books. 

Tue Allgemeiner Anszeiger fiir Druck- 
ereien has a “ Questions and Answers” col- 
umn. It recently answered the ten thou- 
sandth question, a record achieved in fifty- 
eight years of publication. The questions all 
pertained to printing technique and business. 

A NEW type-body size has been intro- 
duced, 674-point, called “ Insertio,” its use 
being mainly for advertisements where small 
space is a consideration. The Mergenthaler 
Company has made matrices for it, and a 
foundry in Leipsic will supply the necessary 
type faces on the new body. 

TURKEY 

Ir was recently announced that the gov- 
ernment had ordained the substitution of 
the Roman (or Latin) alphabet in place of 
the old system of writing. A commission 
has now been appointed to consider modes 
of transliterating the old word forms into 
words spelled with Latin letters. The old 
forms happen to be subject to modifications 
and no doubt this will give cause for differ- 
ences of opinion as to how they should now 
be written. Other differences will depend 
on the schooling of the persons intrusted 
with the transliteration, whether they were 
taught in England, France, Germany, Italy, 
or elsewhere. The letters of the Latin alpha- 
bet have no universal or set values as in- 
dicators of sound. For instance, take the 
different sounds which are represented by 
the letter “a,” which indicates so many 
different vowel sounds in English alone. A 


By Ovr SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


story is told among phonetic savants about 
a German named Abel (pronounced Ah- 
bel), who came to England, where they 
called him Able. Not objecting to the new 
pronunciation, he thought he would change 
the spelling of his name to suit the new 
orthoepy, so he wrote it Ebel (the German 
for the phones of English Able). Immedi- 
ately his English neighbors called him Eebel. 
Still wanting to fit the spelling of his name 
to the next pronunciation of it, he wrote it 
Ibel (the German mode for Eebel). After 
using this form a while his neighbors called 
him Eyebell. This led him to change spelling 
once more, naturally, a la German pho- 
netics, into Eibel. Then when his neighbors 
called him Eebel again, he gave it up in de- 
spair. We hope the Turkish commission will 
not gravitate into the insane asylums be- 
fore it is through (or thru). [We trust it 
will not use ough, for an 0, ow, u or off 
form.] Still, its members may be headed 
for such an institution when they have 
wrangled over ch and tch (English), tsch 
(German) and c (Italian) to represent a 
certain sound; or over English v and Ger- 
man w, over English f and German v, and 
Celtic bh; over German ch and Spanish h; 
over French and English ph and Austrian 
and Italian f. Will they have easy sailing 
with th, which, while easy for the English 
and the Greek, is almost insurmountable 
by Germans and Frenchmen? How will 
they choose between English i, German ai 
and ei, and the Dutch 77? We could go on 
a while asking questions along this line. 
While the commission has a most commend- 
able purpose, it will need to be composed 
of very knowing persons indeed, in order 
to avoid a myriad of pitfalls for future 
writers and speakers of the Turkish lan- 
guage. It has both our sympathy and our 
good wishes. The Latin alphabet isn’t so 
perfect a thing as it might be. Much im- 
provement is required and would be pos- 
sible were people amenable to welcoming 
improvements. Improvements in machinery 
seem always in favor, but improvements in 
writing and printing the symbols for sounds 
seem impossible to gain acceptance. 
BELGIUM 

Tue city of Antwerp has donated 10,000 
francs to the Plantin Museum, to enable it 
to purchase the unique copy of “ L’Histoire 
curieuse de tout ce qui s’est passé a l’entrée 
de la Reine, mere du Roy Trés-Chrestien 
dans les villes des Pays-Bas.” It was printed 
on parchment in the year 1632 by Balthazar 
Moretus. 


HUNGARY 
A Boox Congress was held in Prague 
June 28 to July 6, under the patronage of 
the national libraries, the association of 
binders, and the federation of publishers. 


AUSTRALIA 


S. T. LetcH & Co., of Sydney, publish 
quarterly a thirty-two-page magazine, en- 
titled Trade Hints, which is distributed 
among their employees. It is devoted to 
typographic matters and the social and ath- 
letic doings of the employees. 

But few papers in Australia have passed 
the seventieth milestone. The oldest is the 
Geelong Advertiser, started in 1840. After it 
come the Portland Guardian (1842), the 
Port Fairy Gazette (1848), Ovens and Mur- 
ray Advertiser (1854), Castlemaine Mail 
(1854), Maryborough Advertiser (1854), 
Gippsland Mercury (1854), Bendigo Adver- 
tiser (1853), Ballarat Star (1855) and Wil- 
liamstown Chronicle (1854). In New South 
Wales the Maitland Mercury (1843) ap- 
pears to be the pioneer, followed by the 
Illawara Mercury (1855) and the Braid- 
wood Dispatch (1855). Queensland’s leader 
is the Ipswich Queensland Times (1859), 
Maryborough Chronicle (1860) and the 
Toowoomba Chronicle (1861). Of South 
Australian papers, the Gawler Bunjip 
(1857) is the first. 

INDIA 


Durtinc the past year much progress has 
been made on the project to provide Brit- 
ish India with a printing establishment 
capable of supplying all needed postal and 
fiscal adhesive stamps, stamped papers, post 
cards and other stationery bearing stamps. 
The site of the building is at Nasik road, 
about 120° miles from Bombay, on the main 
railway between that port and Calcutta. 
The site was selected primarily because of 
the suitability of the climate for fine print- 
ing. When finished the buildings will cost 
about £115,000. Since there are no resi- 
dences in the neighborhood available for the 
staff and for the workpeople, the plans in- 
clude all necessary quarters, some of which 
are already completed. The machinery 
equipment is now being purchased in Eu- 
rope, mainly in Great Britain; Germany 
and France are supplying the remainder, 
excepting a small percentage from America, 
the last comprising a roller-casting plant. 
From the plant scheme one notes that when 
everything is installed it will be a very com- 
plete office, taking in letterpress, offset 
lithography, photoengraving, embossing, en- 
velope making, and so forth. 
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“Ghe Modern “Gype Family 


By CHARLES BRODIE 
President, The Advertype Company, Incorporated 


¢F prizes were offered for the largest family 
in the world, first award would have to go 
) to Mr. and Mrs. Modern Type. Certainly 
no other family album anywhere can boast 
of some eleven hundred pages as does the 
y American Type Founders specimen book. 
However, as would be natural in so large 


variance of quality and ability among these type children. 
Some of them have made themselves indispensable in their 
scheme of things, while many of them might just as well never 
have been born. As a matter of fact, we in the advertising 
game are, or should be, concerned with but very few of that 
vast brood. 

Probably the daddy of them all, and the most versatile, is 
Caslon Old Style— dear old Caslon O. S.— who suffered a 
serious relapse a few years ago, but who today is hale and 
hearty and very much on the firing line. A real, true friend, he 
has saved our skins on many occasions, rising admirably to 
meet an emergency. Firm, stanch, loyal, with becoming grace 
and dignity, bespeaking an efficiency second to none. Of Caslon 
we may say, “ He always does his job and does it well.” 

Second place in our affections should go to Bookman. Not 
as dignified or regal as his brother Caslon, but every bit as 
efficient in his task. Just a plain, blunt fellow with a round, full 
face, honest and convincing, who goes about his work in a 
businesslike manner without frills or furore. The advertising 
world is better for his presence. 

Then we have Bodoni —a cold, reserved, austere member 
of the family who always wears his frock coat and high silk 
topper. Educated abroad —in Italy to be exact — snobbish 
and a bit intolerant, yet withal, not a bad chap when you know 
how to handle him. He is the kind of a fellow you hesitate to 
call on, but when you do you may be assured that he will lend 
himself as wholeheartedly as his cold nature will allow. Truly, 
the blue-blooded aristocrat of the family. 

Garamond Old Style, a rather recent acquisition to the 
Modern Type family, belongs to the female side of the house. 
Deliciously feminine and delightfully graceful — really a great 
credit to the family. Artfully elusive and dainty enough in her 
appeal to warm the cockles of any advertising man’s heart. 
At the present time she is very popular, and deservedly so. 

Goudy Old Style is also one of the ladies, and while Miss 
Garamond has stolen some of her popularity, she is still very 
much in demand. A little severer in form, perhaps, but very 
beautiful, combining feminine grace and dignity in a degree 
that makes her a great favorite with those a bit more con- 
servative. 

In Goudy Bold and Garamond Bold we have two perfect 
gentlemen, well bred and dignified. Goudy Bold is a bit the 
stronger of the two, but both are clean cut, strong in character 
and efficient. Their voices are deep and resonant, and when 
they speak they command undivided attention and respect. 
Their positions as two of the leading lights in the Modern Type 
family have been well earned and are a just reward. 

There is another youngster in this big family who deserves 
special mention, and that is Cooper Black. Just a new arrival, 
but a great, big, husky fellow who makes a lot of noise and 
promises to be the ballyhoo man of the lot. Rugged and good 
natured, with a powerful voice, he has already made a place 
for himself which he is likely to hold for many a day without 
fear of competition. 
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We can not leave this interesting family without a word in 
passing about a much criticized but faithful old friend — 
Cheltenham Bold. A bit of an ugly duckling today perhaps 
but he had a big job and he did it well. Honest, strong an 
efficient, there is still many a task that he can handle, and it 
all probability will make himself heard again before his demise 

These are by no means all the important offsprings of thi 
illustrious and huge family, but we do think they are the one: 
of whom Mr. and Mrs. Modern Type can be proudest. Ther 
is, in addition, Miss Kennerley, who has beautiful feature: 
and is molded along much the same lines as Sister Goudy, fo: 
whom she is often mistaken by those who do not know them 
well. Mr. Scotch Roman, too, is another interesting and goo 
looking specimen. In the past few years he has lost a great dea 
of his former popularity, but he is still to be seen around tow: 
and eventually will no doubt regain much of his lost prestige 

One or two other members of the family like Century and 
Cloister, who are most efficient and dependable, might also be 
mentioned, but the hundreds of other freaks and misfits 0i 
the type world should have been thrown to the waves while thi 
bugler played taps over their watery graves. 


cA Pastor’s Advertising Calling Gard 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


John H. Skeen, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Boulder, 
Colorado, has developed interesting “advertising” features in a 
calling card. The card is formed by folding once a piece of 
stock 614 by 2 inches. The “cover” is the typical calling or busi- 
ness card presentation—the pastor’s name, position and resi- 
dence. On the back cover details of services at the First Bap- 
tist Church, together with the words, “Inspiring Singing” and 
“A Warm Welcome.” 

The two inner sides of the card put in words, in permanent 
form, what might be expressed by the pastor meeting some one 
for the first time, but which, put in printing, reinforce the 
spoken and often necessarily fragmentary words. On “page 2,” 
the recipient finds this: 

The pastor freely offers his ministrations and will esteem it a 
favor to be informed of any one needing the same. While he aims to 
reserve his mornings for study, he will visit the sick and those who 
are in distress at any time. He will count it a privilege to have a talk 
with any one concerning the Christian life or church membership. 

This is followed, under the heading, “Our Welcome,” with 
the following on “page 3”: 

To all who mourn and need comfort; to all who are tired and 
need rest; to all who are lonely and need companionship; to all who 
pray and need help; to all who have sinned and need forgiveness ; 
to all who love the Lord and wish to praise His name; to all who 
have been blessed and wish to be a blessing to others; to these, and 
to whomsoever will, this church in the name of the Master opens 
wide the doors and bids you welcome. 

The Reverend Mr. Skeen distributes these in various ways. 
One fell into the hands of a member of my family at a Boulder 
hospital, where my son was taken after he had been run down 
by an automobile. The pastor of the First Baptist Church was 
calling on all patients. He passed the card containing the 
“advertising” messages here quoted. 

A great many pastors could use similar cards to advantage. 
Further, the basic idea of this card would function splendidly 
in use by salesmen. 
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7— E college annual is a record of the doings of the graduating 
class of a college. In it is preserved for memory’s shelves notes 
and pictures that carry reminiscences from this glorious period of 
a man’s or a woman’s life. Year by year the college annual has 
grown more elaborate in contents, illustrations and color arrange- 
ments, always striving for exceptional effects. Thus wood engrav- 
ing also has been used to illustrate buildings and campus scenes. 
We have before us the Le Bijou, 1927, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. This annual contains among a number of four-color 
reproductions and other illustrations in black and color, eight wood 
engravings of buildings and campus scenes, which were so strik- 
ingly beautiful that they at once caught our eye. These cuts together 
with the rest of the engravings in the book were produced by the 
Pontiac Engraving and Electrotype Co., Chicago. On the follow- 
ing pages we reproduce three of these by the courtesy of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University and the Pontiac 
Engraving and Electrotype Co. 
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BDCOL ORO E TIES 


XS XO ) 
In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles —the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 






































By J. L. Frazier 


Shape Considerations in the Position of Ornaments 


In our work as compositors and designers of type display 
we not only employ type but generally rules, ornaments, bor- 
ders and, perhaps, illustrations in connection. Our success 
depends not only on the selection of things for use which are, 
in themselves, appropriate and good looking, but which give 
the same effects in association. It isn’t harmony of tone or 
design between types, ornament, etc., that we’re going to treat 


typography — one should not, as many seem to, consider it 
all in all and neglect the equally important matter of design. 

In general, typographical ornaments are of three forms: 
(1) square or rectangular, (2) round or oval and (3) trian- 
gular. Each of these has peculiarities which demand considera- 
tion if it is to be placed to best effect in the ensemble. What 
must be done in the case of a triangular, or pyramidal, orna- 
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ment must not be done with a round one. Peculiarly, the square 
unit looks well in the location best suited for the pyramid 
and where also the round ornament looks best. To explain why 
all this is true is difficult — at least there’s not a great deal to 
be said on the subject — but the soundness of the points to be 
made is verified on sight. Remember the old adage “ Seeing is 
believing ” and take a peek at Figs. 1 and 2. 


These two specimens are identical except as to the location 
of the ornament. Is there any question in your mind as to 
which is the more pleasing? The superiority of Fig. 2 is so pro- 
nounced and has been selected as the better by such a vast 
majority of those to whom the two have been shown as to 
leave no question or doubt. 


of now, but a factor to be given consideration less often and 
one less frequently considered even when met with. In brief, 
it is the influence of the shape of an ornament or cut upon the 
position it should occupy. 

Among the hundreds of specimens of printing that we 
examine each month a large number, even among the better 
grade examples, can be improved by just moving an ornament 
or cut up or down as the need requires — and often only a 
little way. Frequently, too, a whole job, in which other factors 
are first class, is found to be ruined by the location of an orna- 
ment or cut altogether without rhyme or reason, and as though 
the designer thought it a matter of no consequence. Indeed, 
important as type is—and it’s at the grass roots of good 
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At the outset we made the assertion that it was difficult to 
give reasons for some of the things coming to the fore under 
this head, but the assertion doesn’t apply in this particular 
instance. There are definite reasons why an inverted pyramid 
ornament should be close to the group above — indeed, close 
to a group below, if a regular pyramid instead of a conventional 
inverted pyramid. There are, however, no type ornaments 
made especially for use in the latter shape because they would 
not be pleasing except as suggested above; occasions for such 
use are rare. Commercial artists sometimes draw them in con- 
nection with borders: a regular pyramid at the top, an inverted 
at the bottom and one pointing out from each side of the page. 
Of course, typographers may approximate the effect as sug- 
gested by Fig. 3. The consideration, it should be remembered, 
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In contrast, take the round or oval type of ornaments, in 
which class those of diamond shape also fall for reasons afore- 
mentioned. There is no point of support on a circle or rounded 
surface — one point is as good as another, and on none is a 
round thing sure to stay put. We can therefore look upon 
round decorative devices as we do the moon, the sun and the 
stars, as something fitted for wide, open spaces. A round orna- 
ment placed as close to a type group as a pyramidal one should 
be looks bad, as witness Fig. 4. There is need of a liberal 
amount of white space above and below a circular ornament, 
as a comparison of Fig. 4 with Fig. 5 demonstrates. In consid- 
eration of balance (which in a type page requires the major 
weight be above center), and of proportion (which means a 
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which makes the triangular ornament at the top of the type 
(reversed from its regular and appropriate position — that is, 
turned upside down) satisfactory is the presence of the same 
ornament at the bottom, which balances it. Type group and 
two ornaments make a unit of symmetrical form. To have 
used the ornament with the apex up (as at the top) below the 
type group would be ridiculous and it would be equally ridicu- 
lous to use the one at the top as it is without the one below, 
as then the group would be overbalanced at the bottom. 

The reason determining the position of triangular or pyram- 
idal ornaments close to type groups in connection with which 
they are used is support. They have a very definite base. Rec- 
tangular ornaments have four optional bases and round or 
oval ornaments have none at all. A base suggests the need of 
something for it to stand upon; a sure and definite support 
for it. As a regular pyramid should stand upon a foundation 
below it, an inverted pyramid — with the base or place of 
support at the top — should seem to be supported from above. 


Now, in either case, the base must be close to the means of 
support, or the effect of support will be wanting and the whole 
thing seem inconsistent, as anything must which suggests a 
use which is not applied. It seems incongruous, therefore, to 
see a triangular or pyramidal ornament floating in space as in 
Fig. 1, even though the position it occupies here is that which 
affords the best division of space between the two type groups. 
We know this is true because we can see the difference and 
we know a real reason for it. So, why violate consistency? 
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a group of type should be placed two-fifths the way down the 
space between the type groups. But, remember, where there’s 
a consideration of support or the proportions of the cut are 
such as to make a disagreeable contrast with the space, of 
which more anon, cuts may not be so placed but should be 
combined with the type group. 

Now we reach the third class of ornaments, classification 
depending upon shape. The square ornament, unlike either the 
round or pyramidal ones, may be placed close to related or 
associated type groups or may be in the open space if the 
latter position represents good proportion. It seems obvious 
enough that the reason for this is that with four sides, each 
a basis for support, the equality of the sides makes the con- 
sideration the same as that governing round or oval ornaments. 
There is no definite basis. On the other hand, since any one 
of these four sides may be considered a base of support, square 
ornaments may abut related or associated groups of type. A 
comparison of Figs. 6 and 7 shows the effect is satisfactory 
in either case, which is plainly not true in the case of the 
round or triangular ornaments. Possibly, the effect is a little 
better when the square ornament is near the type group above, 
as in Fig. 6, but, on the whole, the appearance seems to justify 
our statement that position in this one case is optional. 

A perfectly square ornament is certainly more satisfactory 
in the open than a pronounced rectangle, one of the long sides 
of which seems the most logical base of support. The rectan- 
gular ornament in Fig. 8 looks very bad in the open, but looks 
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well close to the type group in Fig. 9. Aside from the question 
of base and support, an additional reason for this is that in 
the open the contrast of the ornament’s shape with that of 
the page as a whole is made pronounced. The incongruity of 
shape is minimized when it is part of the type group, to which 
it adds depth, making the whole group more nearly consistent 
with the proportions of the page. Often, indeed, an ornament 
serves a useful as well as decorative purpose when it adds 
depth to a type page or group otherwise not in proportion with 
the paper page. 

The importance of small details like these in the finished 
result is demonstrated by close study and consideration of the 
nine exhibits. That they are noticed and considered is demon- 
strated by the fact that this article was suggested by a cover 
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While talking the matter over one evening the client men- 
tioned that he had no objection whatever to having several 
other non-competing lines of goods or service advertised in 
his organ. This gave the agent an idea. Why not organize a 
group of four or five advertisers who had something to sell to 
the farmers of the county? 

A dummy was prepared in eight pages, about 6 by 9 inches, 
on a good grade of M. F. book paper. Half-page spaces inside 
and the whole back page were set aside for display advertising. 
Headings for publicity articles for a farm implement dealer, 
a power pump manufacturer, a cement pipe maker and a 
nurseryman as well as the fertilizer dealer were laid out, leav- 
ing blank places for the articles which would be obtained from 
each advertiser. Certain leading articles to be secured from 
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page (reproduced in the Specimens department of this issue), 
one of the first things noted about it being the inconsistency 
of a triangular ornament, far from its means of support. 


“Che Goint Advertising Organ 


Sy FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 


No doubt cases often arise where the printer has a good, 
potential advertiser whose volume of business does not quite 
justify the kind of direct-mail medium that he would like. 
Such a man is the best sort of pillar for the work of a creative 
printing salesman. A similar case came to my notice recently. 
An advertising agent had a client who desired to carry a certain 
educational message to the farmers of his county. 

This client was in the business of selling the regular fer- 
tilizer in a special way; instead of asking a customer to buy 
so many tons or loads, he sought to sell him a given amount 
of fertilizing elements to be determined according to the need 
of the soil. In other words, he sold fertilizer on the analysis 
basis. This being a departure from the old methods of selling 
fertilizer merely by bulk, rather than by chemical contents, 
the advertising agent’s client had a problem of education on 
his hands. He realized that with many farmers it must be a 
more or less extended campaign and he wanted to supplement 
his personal contact with a consistent campaign by mail. But 
the cost of a monthly publication ran into too much money. 
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experts and authorities on soil handling and allied subjects 
were indicated as beginning on the outside of the front cover. 
A suitable name was selected. 

Armed with his dummy the agent sold the first three men 
he interviewed, and sold them on a run of six monthly issues 
of the organ. Every one of these men had been wanting to do 
some missionary work by mail among his prospective custom- 
ers; and here was a ready-made workable plan. The succéss of 
the venture was thus assured in less than two days of work on 
the part of the agent. 

What particularly appealed to these advertisers was the 
fact that through this little organ they might publish intimate 
articles about their respective lines of business, unhindered by 
the editorial policies that, in the case of general publications, 
often stand in the way of the advertiser. They also were pleased 
to find a way of shifting the burden of taking care of a mailing 
list from their own shoulders to those of men who made a 
business of it. 

Furthermore, it is possible with a publication of this sort, 
having its expenses guaranteed for a period of time, to build 
up such reader attention as will insure it of continued life 
even if the personnel of the advertising backers should change. 
Here is just the opportunity for the creative salesman of print- 
ing whose ambitions run along publishing lines. Above all, a 
real service is rendered to the various advertisers, and such 
service is not without its rewards, as it without doubt will 
bring good returns in sales. 











ONCEDED to be the leader of the printing 
fraternity of Washington, William John 
Eynon is a striking example of what a man 
with brains and business ability can accom- 
plish in the printing industry (or in any 
other industry, for that matter). Mr. 
Eynon is, in fact, a man of many activities. 

ALS Although he is only of middle age, he has 

worked his way upward to many high positions. This brief 

story of his life could be truthfully entitled, ‘“‘ From Apprentice 

Boy to Head of a Nationally Known Printing 

Firm,” after the literary style of our boyhood 

friend, Horatio Alger, Jr. 

William John Eynon was born in the little 
manufacturing town of Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, 
July 26, 1877. There he attended the public 
schools, and during spare time worked at various 
kinds of occupations, but at an early age his atten- 
tion was attracted to the printing art. Just about 
the time he was thinking of learning the printing 
trade in one of the small printing offices at 
Tamaqua, his folks decided to move to Wash- 
ington. Young Eynon came along, of course, and 
at the nation’s capital he completed his school 
course. After having graduated, he took a job as 
apprentice in the plant of Byron S. Adams. Even 
at that time the Adams establishment was nota- 
ble for the excellent quality of its product. Wil- 
liam was an apt student, and within a few years’ 
time he had mastered all branches of the art, from composition 
to presswork. 

It is an interesting fact that in the plant of Byron S. Adams 
Mr. Eynon has worked his way “from the bottom up,” and 
that today he is virtually the head of this firm. His great execu- 
tive ability, his practical training and his exceptional knowledge 
of cost-finding methods have all played their parts in his suc- 
cess. He is today the manager of what is acknowledged to be 
the most successful printing business, of the commercial class, 
in Washington, a record of which he may well feel proud. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,’ to quote from Dumas. 
One success after another has come to William Eynon. He was 
already an international figure in the printing industry when, 
in 1919, at the thirty-third annual convention of the United 
Typothetae of America he was elected first vice-president and 
chairman of the executive committee of that organization. 
“Coming events cast their shadows before,” wrote Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. On the evening of February 14, 1920, a 
grand banquet was tendered Mr. Eynon by the Typothetae of 
Washington at the Franklin Square Hotel. The out-of-town 
guests included such prominent U. T. A. men as William Green, 
Albert W. Finlay, G. Fred Kalkhoff, George K. Horn, H. M. 
Gaines, Charles Francis, Julius S. Weyl and Max Rosett. The 
“ college yell ” for that occasion was written by Charles Albert 
Brewton. 

The Washington dinner was followed by another one given 
in Bill’s honor by the Typothetae of Pittsburgh on the evening 
of May 17, 1920, at the Hotel Chatham. The announcement 
sent out concerning that event paid a fine compliment to the 
honored guest’s business ability: 

William J. Eynon is one of the most successful printers at the 
nation’s capital and has probably done more than any other indi- 
vidual in that city to bring the printing industry up to the business 
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standard it now enjoys. He has been a real leader at home and wil! 
give the printers of the Pittsburgh district some idea of how Wash 
ington printers have grown in business knowledge, and how ban}. 
accounts have expanded as a result of playing the Typothetae game 
according to its rules. Mr. Eynon was making money in his own 
business long before the three-year plan was inaugurated by th: 

United Typothetae of America, and worked to get his fellow printer 

on a proper selling basis. He will tell you what has been done an: 

what has been the secret of Washington printers’ success. 

Still another testimonial banquet was in store for Mr. 
Eynon when the Typothetae of Baltimore determined to hono;: 
him at its August meeting during the year 1920. 
This proved to be a most interesting affair, an: 
Mr. Eynon’s address scored a big hit. 

The thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
United Typothetae of America was held in St. 
Louis. During the closing hours of that conclave 
William J. Eynon was unanimously elected pres- 
ident of the organization. He held this high 
position for the full term of the office. 

For many years past Mr. Eynon has been 
prominently identified with the typothetae move- 
ment. He was one of the charter members of the 
Typothetae of Washington, and has served on 
many committees of both the local and interna- 
tional organizations. At the St. Louis convention 
a resolution was passed appointing a committee 
to standardize printing machinery as well as 
paper. After careful consideration of the sub- 
ject, the committee deemed it advisable to settle 
first the matter of paper sizes and grade standardization before 
taking up the question of machinery standardization, since 
little could be done with the latter until definite paper sizes had 
been decided upon. In the meanwhile, lithographers, stationers 
and users of printing, through the Purchasing Agents’ Associa- 
tion, the Direct-Mail Advertising Association and the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers passed similar resolutions. At 
this point the United States bureau of standards, through 
Herbert Hoover, requested the United Typothetae of America 
and other associations to consider the advisability of cooper- 
ating in a program of paper and machinery standardization 
through the bureau of standards. Finally, a committee, known 
as the paper size simplification committee, was appointed, with 
William J. Eynon as chairman of the commercial printers’ 
division. It held its first meeting on March 13, 1922. 

The work subsequently accomplished by that committee 
was remarkable and has already resulted in substantial savings 
in the printing and many other industries. After more than six 
months of research work, each of the committeemen cooper- 
ated in the preparation of a final report which recommended 
four standard sizes of book paper and three standard sizes of 
bond paper. The facts upon which this report is based were 
secured through mailing a data book with questionnaire to the 
membership of associations of buyers and users of paper repre- 
sented by the various committeemen. On September 22, 1922, 
at a meeting of the bureau of standards held in Washington, 
the report was submitted and was approved by the full com- 
mittee. Later the report was published in booklet form. 

It is important to note that the report of the paper size 
simplification committee, in addition to containing a great deal 
of data concerning standard sizes of paper stock, also includes 
interesting figures that enable manufacturers of printing 
presses and folding machines to eliminate certain styles and 
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sizes of such machines, and to base future manufacturing on 
a more definite and practicable basis. To quote Mr. Eynon: 

It was not the intention of the bureau of standards nor of the 
standardization committee of the United Typothetae of America 
to lay down hard and fast rules as to how machinery should be 
built, but simply to gather facts to show just what are the require- 
ments of the various branches of the printing and publishing indus- 
try. The machinery man who takes these facts and uses them as a 
guide for his engineering department will profit most, and the paper 
mill or paper merchant that uses them will also profit greatly. 

The United Typothetae of America is interested in the problem 
o{ standardization because it believes it will eliminate waste and 
enable the printer to give consumers of printing more for their 
money. Every time Henry Ford cuts the prices of his cars he 
widens the market for them, and printers know that if through 
standardization the cost of paper and machinery can be lowered, 
thc market for printing will be broadened. 


The program for the standardization of paper and printing 
machinery, as prepared by Mr. Eynon, was read before the 
annual meeting of The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, held in New York city, December 4 to 7, 1922, and it 
was one of the most important subjects of its character to be 
presented to this society. 


Not only has Mr. Eynon addressed many gatherings of 
printers throughout the United States on subjects relating to 
success in the printing business, but he has also given numerous 
talks before bankers’ meetings, business men’s associations, etc. 

For a period of three years he was secretary of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, and is still an active member of that 
organization. As a banker, Mr. Eynon has been as highly suc- 
cessful as in the capacity of master printer, this point being 
well illustrated by the fact that for many years he has been 
first vice-president of the Federal-American National Bank of 
Washington, which is one of the largest and best equipped 
financial institutions of the capital. It has been well said by 
many of his friends that Mr. Eynon “looks the part of a 
banker,” and that he is always a leader in the sartorial art. He 
is, in fact, one of the best groomed gentlemen in the business 
world, and more than that, he has a handsome face, as the 
portrait of him will indicate. There is no question about it 
that his pleasing and winning personality has played an impor- 
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tant part in his success. He is a man of courage, strength of 
purpose, broad vision and even temperament. I desire to 
emphasize the point that he is a man who talks very little 
about himself. Although he has prepared numerous and suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns for national concerns in different 
lines of business, he has never employed a “ press agent ” for 
his own publicity. As a matter of fact, he does not even know 
that this article was written, and it would not have been 
possible to write it, brief as it is, had it not been for the kind 
assistance of several of his personal friends. 

Besides being a “ big chief ” in the U. T. A., the most suc- 
cessful printer in Washington and a leading banker of the same 
city, Mr. Eynon is a member of many of the live business 
organizations of Washington. He is a director of the Merchants 
Transfer & Storage Company. For several years he has been 
secretary and a member of the board of governors of the City 
Club. He was chairman of the committee to secure better sal- 
aries for Washington school teachers, a movement which has 
met with considerable success. 

He is, moreover, an active member of the following clubs 
and organizations: The Washington Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotary Club, the Columbia Country Club, the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, the Advertising Club of Washing- 
ton, the Arts Club of Washington, the Washington Y. M. C. A., 
the Columbia Heights Citizens’ Association, the League for 
Industrial Rights, the Temple Noyes Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
the Columbia Commandery, Knights Templar, the Almas Tem- 
ple, A. A. O. N. M. S., the Mount Vernon Chapter, R. A. M.; 
life member of the City Club and Columbia Country Club. 


The firm of Byron S. Adams has a modern and well 
equipped printing establishment. It is specializing in the publi- 
cation of lawyers’ briefs, but is also producing commercial 
printing in general, including fine process and multicolor work. 
Some years ago Byron S. Adams adopted a slogan reading, 
“T Never Disappoint,” which has since become famous, and 
I am told that the firm has always lived up to this promise, no 
matter how difficult it has been at times to do so. The present 
head of the company, William J. Eynon, is following the same 
slogan, and he knows how to produce orders accurately and 
attractively for the best class of patrons. 


Page Mr. Arthur! 


VO EA wonder Henry J. Inkfingers was elated 
: rR 


when he landed the job of printing the 


ia Economy Cat Fur Company’s new booklet 
( for $148! He had won out by the tip of 
JF 


} 

: : a nose, so to speak — just $2 lower than 
Y Oe the next higher bidder. And that’s some- 
( hy thing to be proud of when seventeen print- 

Z Y-IVs ers and one boy with a toy press have been 
estimating on a job! Not much profit, to be sure, but some- 
thing to keep the old shop going a few hours anyhow. Henry 
delivered the proofs promptly. 

The advertising manager saw that the first paragraph 
wouldn’t do at all, so he latticed it out, wrote a new one and 
pinned it to the proof with a note to “ Insert new copy.” 

The president felt that the conclusion was decidedly lacking 
in kick, so he took all the long words out of the last three para- 
graphs and replaced them with short ones—the good, old, 
peppy Anglo-Saxon kind you hear so much about! 

The sales manager thought the page on the service work 
for customers was too hazy and general, so he sharpened it 









By Cuar es R. ROSENBERG, JR. 


up a bit. Revised proofs all along the line, of course. Henry 
delivered the revised proofs promptly. They were O. K.’d, but 
the president overruled the advertising manager’s new intro- 
duction and insisted that the original copy be used. 

Henry delivered the finished job promptly. He also mailed 
the bill promptly. 

Four days later Henry had a telephone call from the treas- 
urer of the Economy Cat Fur Company. 

“ Your bill calls for $158, Mr. Inkfingers,” said the treas- 
urer, “ but your bid was $148. Is the discrepancy a clerical 
error? ” 

“No, $158 is correct,” replied Henry. “ The additional $10 
is for author’s corrections.” 

“Arthur’s corrections? There’s nobody here by that name. 
You must have us confused with some other concern. I'll 
destroy this bill, and if you'll send us a corrected one for $148 
I'll see that it’s paid, less two per cent, in ten days.” 

At the hospital the next day they said they thought they 
could pull Henry through if they could only reduce his high 
fever. 





THE SILENT ORCHESTRA 


stage, and the wide 
(S world its audience. Its 
‘members are few in 
Inumber, but when they 
perform together millions are moved 
to action by the power of persuasion. 
This orchestra breathes life into the 
silent symphony of Printed Sales- 
manship. Its music is the sound of 
colour and contrast and emphasis, and 
the extent of its influence depends 
largely upon its harmony of tone. 
There must be no discordant note. 





*'To assemble this orchestra—to 
group together type and ornament 
and illustration into one homogen- 
eous whole—this is an Art in itself. 
It is the Art of Typography. And 
Typography is the Soul of Printing. 
Without it printed matter fails in its 
purpose, for there can be no point of 
attraction in aconglomeration of type, 
paper and ink. Printing that lacks 
cohesion and symmetry displeases the 
eye in much the same way as the pre- 
liminary tuning-up of an orchestra 
offends the ear. But listen to the 
concert ! See how the conductor’s 
baton holds together the various in- 
struments in one volume of sound ! 
In like manner Typography controls 
all the elements that make up a piece 
of printed matter, bringing out the 
full crescendo of salesmanship. 


Many and varied are the sounds of 

salesmanship in this silent orches- 
tra. Listen to the solo of the “copy” 
that performs by itself on the stage of 
white space. Does it not ring true 
because of its simplicity and sincerity? 
Or listen to the deeper tone of the 
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¢ illustration that dominates the space , 


its attraction is so great that it needs 
little accompaniment—just a few 
words of “copy” perhaps, or the 
appropriate note that comes from a 
surrounding border. Have you heard 
the “crackle” of expressive paper ? 
Its sound is subtle, but its meaning is 
clear and unmistakable. Its purpose 1s 
to strengthen the atmosphere of all 
other elements in much the same way 
as the introduction of the organ is 
necessary to augment the orchestra 
where additional volume is required. 


+ And now listen to the sound of the 
*¥ complete harmony. First come the 
opening bars of the illustration and 
the caption as they grip the attention 
of the reader. Follows the slower 
movement of the “copy” as the desire 
to read is quickened. This phase may 
be punctuated by the occasional roll 
of italics or the louder emphasis of the 
sub-heads. And even before the eye 
has left the text, the rising crescendo 
of atmosphere will have been noted. 
The expression of the face of type or 
the suggestive colour-scheme ; the 
sub-conscious influence of the border 
or the subtle sound of the “thumb- 
nail sketch” ; the touch and tone of 
the paper or the first impression of 
fine printing—these have been waiting 
their turn to perform. And now they 
join together in one short, final ensemble 
of sound. And if they have played 
their respective parts faithfully and 
well, the reader, like the audience, will 
be aroused to action—not to the point 
of continued applause, but to the 
greater extent that finds its fullest 
expression in the trader’s theme— 
Increased Sales. 


S-W-HAYTER 


-4n Instructor of Typography at the London County Council 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts 


This poetic reference to typography as “ The Silent Orchestra”? was taken from Commercial Art, London, England. It beautifully summarizes the function of type 
and typography. This excellent simile enabled Mr. Hayter to put a strong case in a few words — to convince rather than to argue. The article as it appeared in 
Commercial Art was set up according to Mr. Hayter’s instructions to the printer. The type used was fourteen-point Garamond. Border from Juleroser, Copenhagen. 
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By J. L. Frazier 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed fiat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


F. W. Danner, Akron, Ohio.— Sorry, but ‘‘ Two 
Hundred Million Bubbles’ never reached us. Now 
that we have this booklet we’re glad to learn the 
cover is not yours, for it is the weakest feature of 
the work. Letters printed on paper are distinguish- 
able because of contrast between the color of the 
paper and of the ink. If we printed on white paper 
with white ink or on black paper with black the 
letters would not be distinguishable except from the 
impression or because of any slight variation in ink 
and paper. Printing in silver ink on gray stock is 
just a step better than white ink on white paper; 
there is a little of the essential contrast, but by no 
means enough. In fact, if this page is held at a cer- 
tain angle — maybe others — one can only faintly 
see that there is printing and can by no means 
recognize the characters. This cover is weak also in 
display and layout; the main title 
is not enough larger than some of 
the other lines, in fact there is not 
enough variation in the size of the 
type for the purpose of interpreta- 
tion, that is to make the points 


Epwarp Jones, New York city.—We do not con- 
sider the judges erred in giving first place in the 
invitation contest to Otto Vey. His design is digni- 
fied, pleasing and clear. We would probably have 
rated John French’s card above Robert Scott’s 
folder, notwithstanding the novelty of the latter 
and the use of Old English, which, while not inap- 
propriate, has become passé. His layout is clear, 
well ordered and shaped as well if not better than 
Vey’s, which has the advantage of being set in 
more attractive type. While we like the gold band 
across top and bottom edges of Scott’s entry this 
attractive feature is offset by the underscoring of 
the title on the first page and the fact that the 
whole group is too near the top edge of the page. 
We like script even less than Old English, another 
reason for our preferring French’s card, although 


this latter point is somewhat a matter of taste. The 
underscoring of the lines on the front is a really 
bad feature, there being no need of additional 
emphasis. The underscoring places the page almost 
on the level of a cheap dodger. 

C. W. Post, Ben C. Pittsford Company, Chicago. 
— The blotter ‘‘ What is Worth Doing is Worth 
Doing Well”’ is fine. The effect of your company’s 
business card, diagonally placed on this blotter, is 
effectively given with a Ben Day background printed 
in blue all over the blotter except for the card 
space, which alone appears in the white of the 
stock. The type matter is skilfully arranged and set 
in Cooper Old Style, a very effective and quite 
attractive letter. 

Younc & McCatuister, Los Angeles. — We 
don’t hear from you as often as we’d like, but when 
you send us anything it is a real 
treat. The University of Southern 
California ‘ annual,’ the first one, 
you say, you have printed, is like 
everything you do—a_ finished 
product of the finest standard. The 





plain and quickly comprehensible, 
or for interest in appearance. The 
page, in short, is very dull. The 
oblong trade-mark dividing the page 
into two equal sections violates vari- 
ety and proportion and is quite 
inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle of shape harmony. The 
arrangement of the title group, in 
which the first line is shortest and 
the last is longest, gives the group 
and the page an unbalanced appear- 
ance, while spacing between the 
groups is too nearly equal, thus 
monotonous. The inside pages are 
much better, but fall short of fine 
typography even though the Caslon 
Old Style could not be beaten for 
this job. Quite too much attention 
was given ornamentation; the bands 
of rule and border across top and 
bottom of the page are too prom- 
inent in relation to the size of the 
page and the type. Much less prom- 
inent bands should have been em- 
ployed — or none at all — in fact, 
large initials opening each section 
wou'd provide ample ornamenta- 
tion. However, even with the or- 
namental bands the body could 
easily have been a size larger; none 
of the pages is closely set and in 
one or two instances there’s con- 
siderable blank space at ‘ends of 
articles. Without the head bands, 
larger body type, wider margins and 
initials, as suggested, would make it 
a much handsomer book. One weak- 
ness of the cover — centering — is 
characteristic of some of the inside 
pages; the cut on page 5, for exam- 
ple, is in the actual vertical center 
of the page. Proportion, variety and 
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binding, on which you avoided the 
conventional fabrikoid cover with 
air brush work by applying a hand- 
stenciled oil paint marine illustra- 
tion in a panel on the front, is 
beautiful and distinctive, one of the 
chief charms of this altogether 
charming book. The marine atmos- 
phere reflected by this oil paint il- 
lustration and marine paintings by 
eight leading artists, reproduced in 
full color and distributed as inserts 
through the book is decidedly inter- 
esting; it adds character and a 
“theme” to the book. The paint- 
ings are wonderfully good and your 
engraver and pressmen have ap- 
parently gotten everything out of 
them. The end leaves, featuring a 
print of an old ship of the Colum- 
bus type executed from zinc etch- 
ings also impressively carry out the 
marine ‘ note.’ Lettering and dec- 
oration, the latter in the technique 
of the Brothers Rosa, are de luxe, 
like everything else about the book. 
These are printed in a brown of 
pleasing olive hue, and just the right 
tone. The typography in Garamond 
is beautiful, too — again! — as are 
also the advertisements, and the 
presswork — and everything. We’ve 
seen some mighty fine school an- 
nuals, a few of them as good as this 
— maybe — but not many. 

Tue Mapte Press, York, Penn- 
sylvania.— The facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence is ex- 
ceptionally well executed, and the 
parchment-like paper adds measur- 
ably to its effectiveness and value. 
The poster for the Weaver Piano 
Company, composed throughout in 








balance are violated. Remember, a 
unit in the exact vertical center of 
a page looks below the center be- 
cause an optical illusion tends to 
magnify the size of the upper space 
and diminish the lower. The major 
weight of a page should be above 
center. 


Unique announcement featuring a seidom seen type face and a novel use of small 
ornaments by The Windsor Press, San Francisco. Original in black 


and yellow on white paper. 


large Kennerley, and printed on 
antique India tint stock, is also very 
fine, although there is one blemish. 
The italic initial is not pleasing 
with the upright roman text and it 
is, furthermore, too small in relation 
to the body type size. A plain let- 
ter initial, or a decorative initial, 
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covering at least four lines of body, would have, 
in our opinion, been much better. 

S. E. Tirton, Tulsa, Oklahoma.— All four of the 
booklet cover designs for ‘‘ Review Questions in 
Elementary Printing’? are very good. Our prefer- 
ence is for one or another of the two in which the 
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reproduced. You have rare ability in the use of 
decorative features. Let us hear from you often. 
Ben B. Lipsxy, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
city.—The work of the Hotel Pennsylvania is excel- 
lent; all items submitted are away above the quality 
of those used by hotels generally. You have excel- 
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retoucher. Printing is remarkably good. A similar 
book for the United States Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company is likewise fine, although the value cf 
color is emphasized by a comparison of these two 
books, there being a page rule border in gold on 
the former, which he!ps a lot. These productions 
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Two of four cover pages entered in contest at Department of Printing, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and submitted by S. E. Ti:ton, 


department director. No. 20 in contest (at left) was printed in black and vermilion on light brown (yellow) stock. Although given third place by 
the local judges, it is, in our opinion, perhaps, the best of the four, the other two entries being shown on the opposite page. 
No. 15 (at right) was printed in black and light blue on gray stock. 


major display is set in lower case Cloister, between 
which we can scarcely decide. The one on yellow 
stock is sharper and stronger in attention value; 
the other is perhaps more pleasing and quite ef- 
fective enough from a display standpoint. We prefer 
the treatment of the minor display in the latter, 
but the design is not proportioned to the page and 
margins are therefore bad. The one set in modern 
type and printed on blue paper, the choice of the 
local judges, is nice, too, but too many lines are in 
capitals and the modern letter is not so pleasing as 
old style. The pyramid ornament in 
the fourth — and, from our point of 
view, the least satisfactory example 
(No. 15)—is tco far from the 
group above. To create the best 
effect ornaments of inverted pyramid 
form should appear as part of the 
group, finishing it off, so to speak. 
Round and oval ornaments should 
not be close, while rectangular orna- 
ments may be either near or far 
from groups of type. All examples, 
however, are very good and if we 
measured the last one in comparison 
with average pages of the kind it 
would rate above average. 

Ismor V. Hatten, New York 
city— We are pleased to receive 
another handsome portfolio con- 
taining specimens of your typog- 
raphy like those sent us when you 
lived in Sweden. We are glad, too, 
that you have come to America, for 
we need craftsmen of your rare 
ability. The specimens are excel- 
lent, their spicy quality being 
demonstrated by the business card 


ORIGINAL 


ISIDORE ZWIRN 


Executive & Manager 


lent type faces, too, something that is seldom found 
on menus and other hotel forms. 

M. €. HeENperson, Pittsburgh— ‘‘ The Iron 
City ” hard-bound leather-covered book, illustrating 
bath tubs, sinks and related products of the Iron 
City Sanitary Manufacturing Company, is excellent. 
It is hard to get good halftone illustrations of such 
articles, being stark white all over with very little 
contrast even in the shadows, but the cuts in this 
book have relatively a lot of pep. This is compli- 
mentary to your pressman, photoengraver and 


The 
EAGLE PRINT SHOP 


203 West 19th St. - New York 


TELEPHONE WATKINS 1477 


Striking business card by Isidor V. Hallen, a clever typographer from Sweden, now 
employed by the Eagle Print Shop, New York city. Mr. Hallen is a past master in 
the use of typographic ornament and decoration. The original of this card is 


in orange and black on gray stock. 


IDEAS + GOOD PRINTING 


ISIDOR V. HALLEN 
Designer of Typography 


are worthy of the best craftsmanship and we ar 
glad you had the opportunity to do them, also that 
you did them so well. What we say, of course, go: 
for your employer, the William G. Johnson Com- 
pany, as well. 

THE Micure Company, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
—-‘“ Oakland in Madison County, Virginia’? is a 
beautiful booklet, the cover being especially hand- 
some. On the large oblong page of antique laid 
white stock a plain light rule border printed in black 
with title lines in large Caslon italic also in black, 
and embessed, creates a dignified. 
pleasing effect. The halftone of a 
Colonial home, printed in sepia on 
India tint stock, and tipped into a 
blind embossed panel at the tcp «! 
the page, provides life and colo: 
Ample white space gives the stoc! 
a chance to show for itself. Th 
directness and simple dignity of th 
design create lastingly satisfactory 
impression. We regret that the “ in 
side ’’ is printed on India tint stoc! 
for, while the effect is not bad, an 
although the inside stock “ ties in 
with the panel on the cover, th 
general effect of the book would i 
heightened if white paper were us: 
except for the cover tip-on. 

WorcesTER Boys’ TRADE SCHOO). 
Worcester, | Massachusetts. — Yor 
latest package of specimens pleas 
us immensely; we're happy to fir 
such excellent type, typograph 
layout and presswork in the wo 
from a school shop. Fine taste 
evident everywhere. The cover 
the ‘Honor Roll” booklet, 
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which a title label of go!d stock is tipped, is per- 
haps the handsomest item in the lot, yet some of the 
simpler pages, like, for instance, the title of ‘‘ Wor- 
cester’s Future Business Woman’ are equally 
gratifying because the most possible is made of 
one-color printing. Simple, direct display done in 
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fire alarm boxes very good. Two colors of ink would 
be better than four; too many colors, like too many 
lines of display, tend to confuse. 

Haroitp Aarons, Detroit.—Chris Craft, catalogue 
of motor boats manufactured by Chris Smith & 
Sons, is a beautiful piece of work in all respects. 
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The slope of the italic initials contrasts unpleasingly 
with the upright Kennerley, in which the balance 
is set. Presswork is excellent. 

T. W. Lee, Minneapolis.— Specimens submitted 
by you are excellent in arrangement and display. 
We knew the choice of type faces was not your own 


Review Questions in 
Elementary Printing 


By RALPH M. COFFELT 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


By Ralph M. Coffelt 
State Teachers College 


Pittsburgh, Kansas 


Published by the Author 


Kansas State Teachers College 


Department of Printing 


In the Tulsa school contest No. 9 (at right above) was awarded first place. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
THE AUTHOR 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PITTSBURG. KANSAS 


It has a sharp, snappy look and the colors, deep blue and orange on blue 


stock, are especially pleasing, but the type is commonplace and — are too many capitals in mass and the type page (in the original) 


is too short for the paper page, making margins bad. 


No. 4, at left, is also too short, 


but the colors, 


black and green 


on gray stock, are pleasing, and the typework itself is the best of all four. 


the better type faces leaves little to be desired. If 
a job is good and fit for the purpose, the fact that 
the cbject does not justify a large expenditure for 
co'or printing and expensive stock doesn’t lessen the 
value of the work. Indeed, when we see fine work 
on simpler forms we give the more credit, for be- 
cause of their relative unimportance such forms are 
so often slighted. The color of the decorative por- 
tion of the two-color initial used on the motto card, 
“Yesterday is an outlawed account,” is too weak. 
Whatever the differences in the hue of colors in 
printing there should not be such variations in value 
as are apparent between the letter and ornament. 
Haywoop PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
Lafayette, Indiana.— Specimens are 
of refreshing layout, which is bound 
to give them preferential attention 
in competition with more staid and 
conventional designs. Your typoz- 
raphers are skilled in display .and 
especially so in the use of decorative 
features. We are reproducing the in- 
teresting card for the annual senior 
hop, although we regret there is so 
much space between the initial and 
the second letter of the word. 
CHARLES DELBRIDGE, Jr., St. 
Louis— The menu program for the 
school of finance and the folder for 
Ilma’s have considerable class, both 
being exceptionally fitting. Work- 
manship is excellent in every detail. 
Tue STEDMAN Press, Westerly, 
Rhode Island.— While we do not 
like any border with pronounced 
units that do not ‘ blend” and 
create a continuous effect, we con- 
sider the card giving locations of 


$2.20 


Admission 


between the initial and the 
By Haywood Publishing Company, 


Printing in light blue tint and brown on India tint 
dull-coated paper gives just the right effect, espe- 
cially considering the nature of the article. 
With Goudy Handtooled for the heads and the body 
set in Kennerley, the types used are thoroughbreds, 
but in view of that and the other fine details we 
regret that italic initials were used, and, especially, 
the extraordinary amount of white space around 
them. Some of the characters serve very well as 
initials and fit the space comfortably, but others, 
notably the swash ‘“ E,’”’ are not at all good. The 
same style of letter in roman would be [ust as 
effective as initia’s, and a great deal more pleasing. 


ah ae se ab ae abs ah 


nnual Senior Hop 


Monday, the Eighth of June 
MEMORIAL UNION BUILDING 


8 o'clock 


An interesting use of ornaments and an initial on a ticket, on which the wide space 
letters following is a serious fault. 


Lafayette, 


Indiana. 


when reference was previously made to your work, 
for we remember earlier work and know one so 
skilled in the use of type faces would not select 
those you employ. It is regrettable that such talent 
should be handicapped through the lack of ade- 
quate facilities. Type costs too little to have print- 
ing weakened even ten per cent on that account. 

Jasper V. CrAwrorp, Heppner, Oregon.- You 
said it; aside from the swash italic characters, in- 
appropriately used, the Zimes letterhead is O. K. 
Arrangement and display are good and the type 
face, Cloister, is undeniably one of the best. 

Fitch Brotners, Central City, Nebraska.— 
Nothing seems impossible — these 
days, even to one printer of Cen- 
tral City, Nebraska. Few, however, 
would attempt to print the large 
report blank for Hord on a 12 by 
18 inch Gordon press in sections, as 
you did. The register is ‘‘ perfect.” 

F. J. PAapeNnuacen, Defiance, 
Ohio.— While we like the book for 
the Merchants National Bank and 
consider it up to the standard of 
better grade books of the sort, there 
are faults. It is undeniably im- 
pressive. The cover wou'd be better 
if the decoration were reversed, that 
is if the borders were turned upside 
down, which, of course, would re- 
quire turning the figures. As printed, 
the title lettering is too low on the 
page, which has the effect of being 
bottom-heavy. The inside pages are 
mostly very pleasing, although 
rather too closely filled with type. 
If the border were smaller, and if 
less margin appeared inside it and 
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more outside the appearance of the pages would be 
better. Their least satisfactory feature is that margins 
are too narrow. The color of the border is just a bit 
strong, though this can hardly be called objection- 
able. In fact, none of the faults mentioned is of 
serious consequence from a publicity standpoint. 
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it only on rare occasions. For frequent and more 
or less general use the Kennerley is far superior; in 
fact, is one of the very best present-day fonts. It 
is suitable for a wide range of use, but even Ken- 
nerley is not so versatile as others, notably Caslon 
Old Style, which can be used for almost everything. 
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“Prompt, Efficient Service” is unusua!ly good; it 
is decidedly effective. 

THE Pyramip Firm Company, Dayton.— On the 
whole we like ‘‘ The Deadly Parallel’? booklet quite 
well and consider it very satisfactory. In attention 
value the cover design is undeniably effective, but 


DONALD E. LYLES PRINTING CO 
GOOD COMMERCIAL PRINTING & BINDING 
105 W. BRAINARD STREET + HARVARD, ILLINOIS 


For Service Call Harvard 197 


A good letterhead, 


H. Lopce Ropertson, Chicago.— Your work as 
typographer for the Manz Corporation is notable for 
the excellence of the varied kinds of work you do. 
Small or large, in one color or several, on high-grade 
stock or just ordinary paper, the workmanship is 
always outstanding. And what is more, the pressmen 
are backing you up with beautiful printing, some- 
thing that has for years distinguished the product 
of this old-established and ever-progressive plant. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE ComPpANy, New 
York city— “ Four New Types from Europe ’”’ is 
a mighty interesting booklet, showing distinguished 
fonts recently added to your equipment. The novel 
character of the types — novel because uncommon 
rather than because of striking departures from 
what is regarded good form in type design — is 
supplemented by several striking and quaint exam- 
ples of the types in practical display. The showing 
of the fonts themselves, in characteristic specimen 
book style, is also remarkably fine. The types shown 
are Narcissus, Astrée, Vanity Fair (initials) and 
Greco Adornado; in addition there is quite a show- 
ing of characterful flowers and borders. We are sure 
this will prove an exceptional item of publicity be- 
cause your progressive attitude and ability are most 
effectively demonstrated. One of the interesting dis- 
play pages is reproduced. 

Tue Besout Printinc Company, Cleveland.— 
Your special letterheads, in the lower lefthand cor- 
ner of which, by means of an ingenious cut-out, a 
folder is formed — which appears to be attached to 
the letter —are unusually effective. As novelties 
they’re fine, and their attention value is great; then 
there’s the advantage of handing each correspondent 
a folder attached to and a part of the letter itself. 
Your folder, ‘(If Balzac Had Seen Pittsburgh,” 
printed in terra cotta and gray on black paper, is 
unusually effective. Your work is uncommon and 
is uncommonly well executed. 

a. 3 Harris, Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago.— ‘‘ The Concrete of the Architect and 
Builder’ is a handsome brochure. The cover is 
unusually effective, but in the opinion of the writer 
the best feature is the excellence of the presswork, 
the large halftones being faultlessly printed. The 
type pages, set in French Old Style (Elzevir), are 
clean and readable-looking and we consider the 
outline type for the headings was an_ excellent 
choice. The light tone of the typography and of 
many of the halftone illustrations would make a 
medium or heavy face type unsuitable, while with 
the outline Caslon Openface the size is sufficient 
for display purposes. There is one thing we do not 
altogether like, however, and that is the fact that 
the type is set full measure of the page. Despite 
the large size of the body type, the lines are too 
long to be followed with comfort and certainty of 
comprehension. Two columns to the page woul] 
make the text more satisfactory to read and the 
pages look more lively, suggesting also a minimum 
of reading matter, something that is always an 
advantage. On the whole, however, the book is 
one of which you are justified in feeling proud. 

Joun Stpock, Spring Valley, Illinois.— Like a 
number of other faces Colwell Hand Letter is ex- 
cellent on occasions, rather rare. As with most types 
that depart considerably from the conventional 
standards this face is one that most people would 
tire of relatively soon, hence the wisdom cf using 


the original of which is in black (type), gray 


by Donald E. Lyles, Harvard, Illinois. 

As we presume your work is largely commercial 
printing —letterheads, business cards, etc.— we 
suggest Goudy Old Style, particularly since we do 
not believe you do much book work, for which er 
Goudy is not as good as the Kennerley, which, i 
turn, is a less satisfactory job face than Goudy. 
Except for the clash resulting from the use of 
extended type for the signature line, your blotter 
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Narcissus 


Sct scot scot st st Scot Sct 
THIS FORCEFUL AND 


virile character, whose value for newss 
paper and general display work is being 
rapidly capitalized by American adver: 
tisers, comes to this country with an uns 
usual record of popularity in Europe. Not 
only has it been seized upon for general 
use in Germany, France and England, but 
it has penetrated as well co Belgium, 
Swiczerland, Holland and Italy. 


MELBERT B CARY JR 
President Continental Typetownders Arseuration 
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Striking exhibit page from notable specimen book 
of foreign types issued by the Advertising Agencies’ 
Service Company, New York city, designed by 
Albert Schiller, art director. 


For a Well-aimed Advertising 
Campaién to help you — r 


sell MORE Goods 


get in touch with— 








DeLuxe Loose Leaf Supplies 


(green hue) (border) and vermilion (ornament) 


there’s no denying the fact that the word “ Lively ” 
over the word ‘‘ Deadly ” has a tendency to con 
fuse. Of course, that was rather necessary to carry 
the desired point, so our suggestion involves merely 
some change that would make the word “ deadly ’ 
clearer. The inside pages are very good. 

BENJAMIN F. Emery Company, Philadelphia.- 
As printing and publicity your booklet, ‘ Judg: 
Richard Peters of Belmont Mansion,’’ rates high. 
Printed from zinc etchings, panel, lettering ani 
illustration in red, soft-gray green and red, the 
light green cover is unusually attractive; the color 
scheme is especially pleasing. The inside pages are 
neat, plain, clean and readable. The booklet rates 
unusually high as publicity because it is not an 
everyday, common or “ bald” piece of stereotype: 
advertising. Sixteen of its twenty pages relate to a 
famous old colonial mansion recently acquired by 
the city and which will be made a show place of 
Fairmount Park. Local people, naturally interested 
in this building, will read the story so entertain- 
ingly told by Robert F. Salade and the four pages 
of dignified advertising at the end will have a 
stronger influence because of the story which in 
dicates your public spirit and desire to pass along 
something good. 

Tue Harsor Press, New York city.— Your 
souvenir book, or keepsake, ‘‘ The Will of Charles 
Lounsbury,” a favorite text with those who do fine 
books for the joy of doing them, is one of the most 
satisfactory editions of this title we have seen. Our 
compliments are extended to Mr. Fass. 

Rosert W. Hankins, Little Rock.— Your new 
type specimen book is unusually good. The binding 
is excellent and, although that is not the most im- 
portant thing in type books, it is valuable, giving a 
fine first impression of the ability of the shop. We 
like the inside especially, and for two reasons 
first, there is considerable data on type and other 
material of assistance to average advertisers and, 
second, because of the fine manner in which the 
specimens are shown. There are good set-up designs, 
showing the types in actual use, as well as the con- 

















Striking blotter by James Reid, Brisbane, Australia. A weak vile tint block, cut out between the borders 
around the calendar and for the inside of the curve-shaped device in the lower left corner, was printed over 
the whole blotter. The diagonal line is in light blue and the type matter is printed in deep brown. 

The dotted line around the shaped device and the inside line of the calendar are red. 
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ventional showing of sizes. The presswork is excel- 
lent; in fact the book is so good we feel that ex- 
pensive as it was, it will pay. 

THE Foss-SouLE Press, Rochester, New York.— 
“\ Decision Calling for Sound Judgment” was, 
no doubt, as you stated, a tricky thing to do, but 
you came through with colors flying. Design and 
layout, including decoration, illustration and typog- 
raphy, are like the printing, that is, of best grade. 
There’s nothing we would suggest the need of 
chinging. 

JoHN BornMAN & Son, Detroit.— Bornmanual, 
your house-organ for June, is dignified, attractive and 
exceptionally fine in all respects. The cover design, 
secmingly based on a so-called scenic wall paper 
pattern, is characterful, and is exceptionally well 
designed and printed in effective, appropriate and 
picasing colors. Typography in a size of Caslon Old 
Style that is relatively large in comparison with the 
paper page and in the customary text of house- 
organs, is readable and pleasing. The effect would 
be considerably improved by the addition of one- 
point leads between lines; the composition looks a 
bit solid. Frequent footnotes in italics of the Caslon, 
smaller than the body, add variety and interest and 
kecp the pages from being drab. The stock used is 
high grade and the presswork is excellent; in fact, 
the book compares with the best printers’ house- 
organs published today. 

LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama.— Your 
new letterhead in open face type is a dandy. Colors 
of ink and the type, while pleasing, are unsuited 
for reproduction except in halftone, so, since we 
must have color in our pages, we must forego show- 
ing it to our readers. 

Tue Appress, Baltimore.— There are several in- 
teresting and exceptionally effective examples among 
those you submitted in June. The announcement of 
the Phoenix Club meeting at the White Rat (cafe), 
printed on white card stock, cut out to the shape 
of a rat, is most unusually interest-arousing. The 
cover for ‘‘ The Ballad of Robin Hood ”’ is likewise 
unique and effective, but we do not like the leaf 
ornaments between words of the major display on 
the title. The Mervis letterhead is mighty fine and 
your own is novel, characterful and striking, also 
unusually effective from a publicity standpoint. 
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Horace Carr, Cleveland, one of America’s reallv 
notable typographers, submits the above program 
title page with the note “ this is all set in type and 
may be of interest since the use of flowers is coming 
back.” The original is printed in light olive on 
tinted paper of fine quality. 
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THE EARLY BOOKS ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DIGNITY 
CORRECTNESS OF MARGINS 
AND SPACING 


THE GREAT PRINTING CRAFTSMEN OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
ESTABLISHED THE CORRECT PRINCIPLES OF FINE TYPOGRAPHY 


YPOGRAPHY is perhaps the only art which shows no trace of 
amateurishness in its earliest examples. Primitive sculptures 
and paintings and the earlier examples of various processes of 
engraving have invariably been crude and amateurish. But the 
typographic books of the fifteenth century,the produét within 
fifty years of about two hundred and fifty master printers, are 
invariably in accord with all the principles of our art which are 
now, and at all times have been, considered essential in fine 
printing. These early books are, therefore, distinguished for 

their dignity, the correétness of margins, the evenness of the spacing and of the justifi- 
cation of cuts and initials, and for the harmonious color of their pages. 9 The principles 
of our art were established, before types were invented, by the art craftsmen who made 
books with pens, and who had a quarter century prior to Gutenberg’s invention brought 
bookmaking to a perfeétion which, at its best, has not been equaled since and probably 
never will be. § These able craftsmen lost no time in adapting the invention of types to 
their work. No other art was ever so eagerly welcomed. Types relieved the inscribers of 
books from the drudgery of lettering the text matter, and the printing press enabled 
them to largely extend their business. Therefore, we need not be surprised by the faét 
that within half a century after the invention, printing was practiced in two hundred 
and thirty-eight cities. § We may better understand this rapid spread of a new art if we 
remember that types and presses are merely timesaving appliances which extended the 
use of an art which had been practiced since the dawn of civilization. So far as our art as 
an art is concerned, it is immaterial whether one or a million copies are issued 
or whether types or pens are used. The art is in the conception and 
composition of an original page or other record; the trade of 
printing is simply to multiply copies of the original 


HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 





Display page from what is perhaps the handsomest booklet that has ever come from Mr. Parker’s specimen 

printing department of the American Type Founders Company at Jersey City. This book, in addition to 

being beautiful and introducing a handsome new type face, is chock full of educational and inspirational 
text which will benefit any typographer and printer who will take the time to read it. 


L. A. Lozano, Laredo, Texas.— ‘“ Necessita Ud. 
un Impresor” is interesting. The blue ink, on the 
title, is a little strong for the interrogation point, 
confusing the type matter printed over it in brown. 
Old English caps. should be utilized only to begin 
words; entire words and lines should not be set in 
such decorative characters. The proof sheet is a 
little too ornate; a further fault is that some of the 
ornamental features are printed in the stronger 
color and the small body type in the weaker. The 
weaker items of a design should never be printed in 
the lighter color; as a general rule the items to be 
printed therein should be relatively stronger in tone 
so the amount of ink deposited will compensate for 
its light “ color.” 

MippLETON PRINTING Company, Waxahachie, 
Texas.—On the whole your work compares with the 
best we receive. Some of the programs—items that 
by most printers are often executed in poor taste — 
are exceptionally good, yet it is on one of these that 
we find the only serious error, namely, setting a 
line wholly in swash italic characters. The swash 
“TL” is particularly objectionable in the middle of 
a word, but ugly anywhere. We do not like Cooper 
Black for the line ‘“‘ Program’ with the remainder 
of the display in Caslon Old Style, body being in 
light-face mcdern roman. Printing, colors and papers 
on most specimens are consistent with the typog- 
raphy, that is high grade. 





SauL Prizent, Pittsburgh— We are not im- 
pressed with your letterhead. A typographer 
shouldn’t use ruled stock even if he doesn’t have a 
typewriter; he should be able to write straight lines. 
Noteheads are also more appropriate for personal 
stationery. As to set-up, the italic capitals for the 
word ‘‘typographer’”’ constitute a serious fault. 
The slant of the italic contrasts disagreeably with 
the upright roman caps., just above. Another objec- 
tion to setting whole words in italic capitals is that 
the slant and the amount of white varies in different 
letters, so that in a line there are pronounced ir- 
regularities. This may be overcome by introducing 
extra space between letters that come too close, and 
an average achieved in the whole line, but the dis- 
agreeable variations in the slant can not be over- 
come. The ornament serves no purpose; the group 
would more nearly conform to the shape of the cut 
over which it is printed without this ornament. It 
makes the type group pyramidal and the cut is 
rectangular. The cut should have been printed in a 
less brilliant color; detail is lost and the effect is 
too warm and undignified. We would prefer to see 
the type matter above or below the illustration 
rather than printed over it. In that event the cut 
could be printed in a stronger color and its detail 
would be clearer. 

J. D. Womack & Co., Norman, Oklahoma.— You 
do exceptionally fine work; composed altogether in 
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Cover of one of the handsomest hard-bound ‘‘ commercial ’’ books issued so far this year. It is the catalogue 
of the Kroehler Manufacturing Company, a large, nationally known organization, the leading products of 
which are davenport beds. Printed in gold and black (panel for lettering) on a gray-purple of low intensity 
and medium tone. The cloth hinge is black. Produced by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago; 
cover design by Paul Ressinger. 


Caslon Old Style and invariably simple in appear- 
ance it is always beautiful. 

J. D. Baspen, Dallas.— Presswork on ‘ Just 
Plain Printing’ is the best feature of the booklet, 
although the cover is excellent. The use of the 
initials is not according to acceptable practice. 
Decorative rectangular initials should align with the 
type mass at top and at left side; they should not 
extend in the margins. 

Utica Free Acapemy, Utica.— Your letterhead 
in Old English, with initials in red, is handsome and 
dignified. The booklet, ‘‘ Technical Education,” is 
also excellent; neat, clear typography and clean, 
even presswork create a readable and _ pleasing 
e ‘fect. 

Witiram F. Burmester, Pittsburgh.— The work 
of your boy printers of the Peabody School is ex- 
cellent. Programs in Caslon Old Style are partic- 
ularly fine. The beauty and clarity of this face are 
strikingly shown by comparing the title page of the 
program for ‘“‘ The Contest of the Nations,” set in 
the noblest roman of them all, and the one for the 
Fort Pitt School commencement, the major display 
of which is Old English, even though the latter 
could have been set in a much worse face. The only 
fault with the former is that the two lines of cap- 
itals at the top and those above the ornament are 
spaced too closely. Caps. should have a liberal 
amount of space between lines, all the letters being 
full height, the space provided at the top of most 
lower case being lost. Lines of capita's shou'd never 
be set solid. The program title pages are above the 
average commercial plant product, yet we do not 
like those in which shaded tynes are used as well as 
those set wholly in Caslon. Cards, tickets and the 
papers are likewise of high standard. 

STANDARD PRINTING Company, Galveston.— The 
quality of your work varies widely; the letterheal 
on which you write is not at all gocd. The swash 
italic initials ““S”’ and “C,’’ printed in red, are 
dropped too far below the remainder of the line: 
they should extend above the lower-case letters moze 
than below. While the Copperplate Gothic is not 
particularly objectionable in the top line because 
the line is quite far from the old style italic, in 
which the major display and the address are set, 
the sans serif is quite ob‘ectionable for the line 
“* Quality — Price — Service.’’ Here the two strik- 
ingly different forms are brought so closely together 
that their great differences in design are pronounced. 
The shape of the main group is unpleasing with the 
address line the same length as the main line be- 
cause the line between is shorter and because 
spacing between the parts of the last two lines of 


this group is so wide, as it also is between words of 
the main line. The blotter set like a letterhead is 
arranged better and is therefore a better design, but 
the type faces are not so pleasing. We prefer it 
because it has a more lively effect. In contrast with 
the letterhead adversely criticized, the blotter ‘ A 
Thought ”’ is fine. Watch spacing between words, 
which is quite characteristically too wide, and en- 
deavor to arrange your lines of display so they will 
make graceful, shapely forms. 

C. P. Derr, Mount Carmel, Illinois.— Consider- 
ing the extraordinary amount of copy, the card for 
the Busy Bee is well arranged and displayed. If the 
group at the right of the cut were stepped from 
outside to inside, opposite the way the left group 
is, the form of the whole would be more pleasing 













and balance would be better. The only other im- 
provement would be in the use of a good roman 
face instead of Copperplate. 

KutTzTOowN PuBLISHING ComPaANy, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania.— The booklet, ‘“‘ Memorial Architec 
ture,” and the folder for Wenz are excellent. Tomb 
stones provide little contrast in halftone illustration 
and at best are difficult to print satisfactorily, bu: 
your pressman brought out those in these two item 
in a manner above reproach. In fact, the presswor! 
is outstanding. The cover of the booklet is hand 
some and the stock is decidedly suitable. 

THE Besout PRINTING Company, Cleveland. 
The folder made of wall paper, the text matter o/ 
which is printed on the plain side, folded inside, j 
mighty interesting. The typography is too heavy: 
and crowded, however, so much of the effectivenes 
of the folder as a whole is sacrified. Leaf ornament 
at the ends of short lines in the body of the openin 
paragraph detract and irritate. Such makeshifts 1 
fill out space don’t fill the bill; the ornaments ar 
so unlike the type, and when used in this fashio 
they are usually spaced so far apart there is cor 
siderable open space, whereas letters are alway 
close together. 

GARDNER ADVERTISING AGENCY, St. Louis.—Th 
book, ‘‘ The Harvard Advertising Awards,” issu: 
to commemorate your success in winning the late- 
award is handsome, as are specimens of your pul 
licity craftsmanship reproduced therein. The fine 
of everything that goes into advertising and boo 
making is incorporated and we compliment you 
upon winning such a signal honor and upon pr 
moting your success so effectively. 

Donatp E. Lytes, Harvard, Illinois.— Lette: 
heads are excellent. Arranged in a simple manne: 
displayed intelligently and with groups pleasing in 
contour, the effect is fine, particularly since thi 
handsome Goudy series, in many instances the 
Handtooled, is exclusively used. One of your own 
letterheads is reproduced. 

James Rerp, Brisbane, Australia—In_ several 
instances you have used the Parsons type face 
cleverly, notably the invoice and the two envelopes 
for Rawlings, Mullins & Company, your employers, 
and the result is excellent. In some cases, however, 
the face is used wholly in capitals and the result is 
relatively poor. Caps. of Parsons are so informal 
and some of them are so much like lower-case char- 
acters that, like Old English, they are not suitable 
for all-cap. display. The blotter for May, set mainly 
in the characterful Advertisers Gothic, is striking 
and clever; it is reproduced. Except for the fact 
that the signature is set in capitals of the Parsons 
the March blotter is also fine. The outstanding 
quality of your work is distinction in arrangement; 
you seem to have rare ability in the execution of 
informal arrangements that are pleasing. 


KRO EH LER 


Davenport Beds and Lving RoomFurniture 


OFFICES 
General O Naperviite, Tit Executive Office, Curcaco, Ih 
Advertesing Department, 666 Lake Suore Drive, Cuicaco, Tit 
Euston O. BincuamTox, New York Southwestern Office, Davias, Texas 
Western Off San Francisco, Carie., Loy ANGeves, Cavtr 
Canadran Off Stratrorp, Ont , Canava 
FACTORIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILI KANKAKEF, ILL BRADLEY, ILI BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK DALLAS, TEX 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF LOS ANGELES, CALIF STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
EXHIBITS 
Cuicaco. 666 Lake Shore Ds New York City: 206 Lexington Avenue 
San Francisco: 180 New Montgomery Street 


RAUVEABRLER MF GC. CO. 


Characterful title page of the notable Kroehler book, the cover of which is shown above. Printing is in 
black and red-orange on fine quality white du!l-coated stock. 
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By Ropert E. RAMSAy 


Author “ Effective House-Organs,”’ ‘“‘ Effective Direct Advertising” and ‘ Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 
direct advertising for their clients. It is not a “‘review”’’ of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1926, by The Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. 


Direct Advertising (Which Keeps Interest Alive 


” 


Obviously, “keeping interest alive” is a part of the 
broader function of “creating and maintaining good will,” 
but many years of experience in this specific field of endeavor 
led us to suggest the wisdom of separating the function in 
order that the planning phase may be the more easily handled. 

Also it serves as a good indicator of how all of the differ- 
ent functions interlock one with another. For if good will is 
built up in a prospect’s mind, that prospect may be led to 
inguire without any of the ordinarily accepted methods for 
prompting an inquiry being responsible for the action. 

Sales may develop following a campaign which sought good 
will only as a direct return, and keeping interest alive may 
make a salesman’s job easier by paving the way for his calls, 
or following them up. 

Therefore, the function of keeping interest alive is distinct 
unto itself and a clearer understanding of the ways and means 
of doing it will result in better direct advertising efforts. 

The first principle of keeping interest alive is that no physi- 
cal form lends itself peculiarly to the solving of the problem; 
anything from a simple blotter, as shown in Fig. 1, to the big- 
gest of broadsides such as take the double folio size paper, as 
recently issued by one of New York city’s paper houses, may 
be called upon. 

Now and then the simplest of physical classifications can 
be given a new lease on life by a novel twist to the method of 
application, or the mental appeal utilized. For example, in 
Fig. 1 we have the simplest of all physical forms, the blotter, 
given a new life in its object of keeping interest alive, by the 
mere personalization of the individual mailings. 

The illustration shows in reduced size a series of five blot- 
ters, each personalized with the name of the man to whom it 
was mailed. One of these blotters was sent monthly to every 
name on a list of 2,200. 

“That was the entire advertising campaign — if so slight 
an effort can be called a campaign — that drew a very large 
number of inquiries for the Architects Samples Corporation, 
New York city,” comments Eaton & Gettinger, Incorporated, 
who planned and executed the effort. 

The records show that in this case an extra man had to be 
employed for the showrooms of the Samples Corporation 
merely to take care of the additional callers which this “ keep- 
ing interest alive ” campaign brought in, and in addition there 
was a large increase in the volume of correspondence. 

“ Surely a vivid demonstration of the power of personaliz- 
ing” is the statement of Eaton & Gettinger, in calling the 
attention of other prospects to the campaign. 


This example illustrates our second principle: Direct adver- 
tising which is to keep interest alive increases in effectiveness 
as it appeals to the personal interest of the individual to whom 
it is handed, mailed or otherwise delivered. 

Here all that the direct advertising campaign did was to 
remind those addressed of the services of the Architects Sam- 
ples Corporation; the message itself was almost the same, 
though given a different set-up in each case. 

Another type of keeping interest alive but which has several 
different ramifications is the use of the booklet. A splendid 
example of this is shown in Fig. 2, where the problem was to 
put a booklet of general information in condensed form into 
the hands of the patients of a certain hospital. Here we have 
evidence how a printer was able to do this job better than the 
head of the hospital, the printer in this case being Guide Print- 
ing & Publishing Company, Brooklyn. 

In keeping with the hospital motif the cover of the booklet 
was printed in blue on white; the inside pages in deep sea 
green and burnt brown. 

It may seem far-fetched to consider this piece direct adver- 
tising; but in the final analysis that is just what it is. Patients 
are customers; they have come to the hospital, and if they are 
sold on the hospital and its service they will send their friends 
in need of hospital service. At such a time the patients are 
quite likely to be touchy and testy — who is not when ill? — 
so it was a shrewd piece of sales psychology which the super- 
intendent of the Carson C. Peck Memorial Hospital worked. 
He “keeps interest alive” and at the same time is building 
good will for the hospital. 

The commercial parallel is easily drawn. Not many weeks 
ago the writer was a visitor at the Franklin automobile plant 
in Syracuse. We were shown through the plant while the new 
car owner was waiting for his “ drive-away.” That in itself was 
good sales psychology — reselling the customer at the very 
moment when the customer paid down his money. But they 
went a step further in keeping interest alive. As we returned 
to the main offices following a tour full of sales arguments, 
statistics, etc., we were each handed a little booklet which was 
a résumé of the trip just completed! Could a better time be 
chosen for handing out a piece of direct-advertising material 
of that nature? It made unpaid but enthusiastic salesmen of 
each visitor, by supplying that visitor with the data he or she 
might have forgotten in the course of the tour of the plant. 

It resold the buyer on his purchase and fortified the possi- 
bilities of making a second-time buyer of the first-time Frank- 
lin purchaser, and so on into the future. 
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Generally speaking, in addition to this “at the plant ” or 
“at the office” distribution, there are three main ways in 
which interest is kept alive, through booklets in the way illus- 
trated by Fig. 2, namely: (1) Answering inquiries; (2) follow- 
ing up inquiries; (3) warming up cold inquiries. 

The applications here are obvious. Most every campaign 
which has for its object the getting of inquiries makes use of 
the booklet as “ bait ” or “ decoy ” (as George W. Freeman of 
Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, prefers to term it), and 
here we have the special use of a regular form for the sole 
purpose of keeping interest alive. 

The less obvious application of the principle is in the 
follow-up of inquiries, when the series of form letters (includ- 
ing the bait booklet, for instance) has run its course. Van 
Kannel Revolving Door Company, New York city, for exam- 
ple, starts a series of mailing cards which drive home in print 
(on imported stock, a different colored stock and envelope 
for each of the series of seven) the same sales arguments which 
were previously made in the letter and booklet follow-up series. 

The sole object of this secondary campaign is to keep inter- 
est alive and not antagonize the prospect by too strenuous a 
personal follow-up of letters. 

Warming up inquiries which have grown cold is done by 
many different physical forms; no single form does the job 
better than any other. In next month’s article we shall cite a 
most excellent example of this type tied in with the other 
problem of supplementing publicity advertisements. Here all 
we need cite is the fact that once you have had an inquiry 
oftentimes the prospect can be moved to action more easily 
than can a prospect who has not inquired at all. 

The general principle pointed out here is to make either 
a special offer or make some legitimate excuse for recontacting 


Fic. 1.— An example of a simple but effective personalized campaign, which also illustrates the principle of keeping interest alive as set forth in the accompanying 
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with the party who had previously inquired. Generally speak- 
ing, a mew booklet comes in handy at this juncture. Such a 
new booklet is either sent direct with a special card, or with a 
covering letter, or is offered, thus inciting the old prospect to 
inquire anew. 

In this phase of the general function of keeping interest 
alive no fixed rule can be laid down, as the method used will 
vary with the object desired. The visitor to the plant needs 
quite a different appeal than the patient suffering from a physi- 
cal ailment and seeking relief in a hospital; while the person 
who has already inquired can be handled with copy quite dif- 
ferent from one who has not inquired at all. In the latter case 
an inquiry may have come from an individual whom you know 
is no longer connected with the concern, and your appeal is 
for the purpose of getting an inquiry from the company itseif, 

Fig. 3 is a reproduction in miniature of a portfolio filing 
folder recently mailed out by Dill & Collins Company, which 
had the purpose of keeping interest alive over a long period of 
time. In order to do that it made use of a basic principle of 
all types of direct advertising; that is, a piece increases in life 
as it increases in service value to the recipient. 

A bridge score card (single sheet) has the life of only a 
rubber or two; a pad of these cards has the life of several 
weeks, or even months, during which time it keeps interest 
alive for the distributer; as, for instance, the Coal & Transfer 
Company, Pelham Manor, New York, which is sending out 
such “ keeping interest alive” direct advertising to their pros- 
pects and customers as this is written. 

In the case of Fig. 3, if those receiving it carry out the 
idea, interest in Dill & Collins papers will be kept alive over 
the period of a year, as the opening piece of copy on the 
broadside announcing the new series shows: 


article. Planned and executed by Eaton & Gettinger, Incorporated, New York city. 
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A PorTFOLIO OF ADVERTISING IDEAS.— You will be offered an 
opportunity this year to utilize a valuable portfolio of advertising 
ideas. The best work of successful advertisers has been reviewed 
and combed for material that will be helpful to everyone who has 
to do with the creation or production of printed selling literature. 
Well known artists and typographers have contributed designs that 
will be inspirational for those who are interested in making their 
advertising effective. Men with long experience in the production 
of printing have compiled technical data that is seldom found 
together in any one book or portfolio. 

Whether you are advertiser or printer, no matter what your 
experience, you will find that the “D. & C. Idea File” will be 
invaluable to you if you will preserve the suggestions as they come. 

With the first mailing, which will reach you in February, will 
come an indexed portfolio which will provide you with the means 
of preserving the suggestions together so that they will be easily 
accessible at all times. Keep this portfolio. As the year progresses 
its worth will increase. 

A brief description of some of the information to be contained 
in the “ D. & C. Idea File” is given on the inside spread of this 
broadside. Read it and watch for subsequent mailings. 

This same idea has been utilized by at least two printing 
concerns who do direct-advertising work, namely, The F. W. 
Bond Company, Chicago, and The Price & Lee Company, of 
Newark, the former calling its portfolio an “Idea Store- 
house” and the latter issuing a ‘Sample Portfolio,” which 
in turn carried its own message on the outside and called for 
fling under “ P,” indicating Price or Prices or Portfolio. The 
basic principle was the same in all three cases —‘ keeping 
interest alive.” 

The universal function wherein direct advertising does 
almost the whole job of keeping interest alive, however, is in 
various types of physical forms known as “ folders,” “‘ leaflets,” 
“enclosures,” “ package inserts,” as are illustrated in Fig. 4. 

Millions upon millions of these are used in a year. The 
methods of distribution are various, ranging from enclosing 
them with merchandise to placing them in public display cases; 
“thrown away” (literally) at fairs, conventions and similar 
public gatherings; mailed out with house-organs as enclosures 
with follow-up and other appeals; enclosed with merchandise 
which they describe and also with other products in the same 
family as well as enclosed with other merchandise to which 
they are foreign (as when folders concerning art metal office 
furniture are furnished to dealers who are stationers, who in 
turn include these enclosures with blank books, rubber bands, 
etc., distributed to 
all customers) ; en- 
closed withmonthly 
statements, etc. In 
a great many cases 
such pieces of di- 
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tthe Guide Printing & Publishing Company 
353 Jay Street 
Brooklyn New York 
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rect advertising are necessarily of a fugitive character, designed 
for quick reading, then to be cast away; yet all of the time 
with the underlying purpose of keeping interest alive. 

The basic principle of planning this type of direct adver- 
tising is to get a “ story telling ” illustration for the cover, and 
then on the pages within extend the story as far as the space 








Fic. 3.— A basic principle of keeping interest alive is to add a service idea to 
what you send out, or offer. This greatly reduced illustration shows a portfolio, 
or idea file, sent to prospects by Dill & Collins Company, Philadelphia. 


at command will permit and the exigencies of the situation 
require. At all times keep the inside page display as simple 
and brief as possible. 


F. C. Drew, of the Stewart-Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa, 
summed up for the writer not long ago his rules for making 
effective covers to envelope enclosures, package inserts and 
similar “ keeping interest alive ” pieces in these words: 

First you take the product around which the folder is to be 
built. Then you write down on a piece of paper all the reasons why 
one should buy that product or be interested in it — all the advan- 
tages which ownership and use will confer. Then you write cap- 
tions around these reasons — write headlines which will epitomize 
those advantages with maximum force and originality of expres- 
sion. Then you choose the most powerful headline and illustrate it 
—put it into the most original and at the same time the most 
pleasing dress you and friend artist can devise. And then you will 
have a cover of the “ positive ” or “ directly suggestive ” type. 

Sometimes, however, covers of this type are either impossible 
or impracticable or, perhaps, undesirable. The positive advantages 
of your product may not lend themselves to strong captions or to 
forceful illustrations. Then you employ a cover of the “ negative ” 
or “indirectly suggestive”? type—your caption and illustration 
suggest and visualize the avoidance or over- 
coming of a disadvantage. 

Referring to Fig. 4 we find an exam- 
ple of this latter type, which was recently 
utilized by the author hereof in connec- 
tion with a small folder for a new house- 
hold refrigerating unit. On the cover we 
had an iceman walking off the picture, an 
arrow in color and a single-word caption, 














‘“ Exit ”; on the inside pages we tied this 
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up with the next headline, “ Enter,” fol- 
lowed by the picture and name of the 
product, etc. 

“Beauty in the Kitchen” is a 
curiosity-arousing cover, and it can only 
keep interest alive if the cover is good 


























Fic, 2.— Grouped here we have the simple booklet, showing cover design and inside pages, also a letter 
Irom the publisher thereof to the printer giving credit for the part the printer has played in “ keeping 
interest alive’ in the minds of patients of a hospital. See text for details. 


enough to make the recipient open up 
and look within. The Premier cover 
makes use of the product itself right 
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away and is more likely to be distributed with the product, or 
in a collateral way, where there is no necessity to arouse curi- 
osity to build up interest. 

The third folder illustrated on Fig. 4 is a pure announce- 
ment type, and represents still another family of single pieces 
where the interest to be kept up is of only a general nature, 
such as new telephone numbers, new addresses, additions to 
personnel, etc. 

“For Greater Power” uses the product, but does not tell 
the brand, thereby differing from the Premier in principle. 

“Fifteen Applications and a Suggestion” is distinctly of 
the curiosity type; its title indicates that within we shall have 
“use ” copy, indicating use for the product. 

“Home Lighting ” gives an idea of what is to be offered 
within, in the hope of arousing our interest, but does not make 
clear the brand, nor the particular lighting fixture to be sold. 

Naturally, wherever possible, and for best results, direct 
advertising which is to have for its purpose “ keeping interest 
alive ” as set forth herein should be planned and used as a part 
of a codrdinated campaign. Oftentimes for various reasons the 
desired plan can not be followed, and these pieces must be used 
as separate units, meshing in with the rest of the “ machinery ” 
of the campaign as well as possible. In any event the function 
calls for a very large sum, in the aggregate, and offers fine 
opportunities for many printers to branch out into direct- 
advertising production, starting in a modest way and increas- 
ing as they progress. Modest as the part they play, oftentimes, 
important is the function set forth in this analysis. 

























“Che Influence of Invention on Journalism 


By Harry WARNER 






Beginning with the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
a series of mechanical inventions — the high-speed rotary press 
by Bullock, the typesetting machine by Mergenthaler and the 
stereotype process of Craske — worked together to produce the 
changes in the character of journalism as we know it today. 

Typesetting by machinery has become so rapid and efficient 
and printing presses so marvelous in operation that a news- 
paper can be printed today in a fraction of the time it took 
one hundred years ago. High speed in printing acquired through 
these inventions gave rise to the daily newspaper, which was 
enthusiastically received by readers in thinly settled localities. 
The mail dailies, in many instances supplanting the home 
papers entirely, sharpened the country readers’ taste for fresh 
news and became largely instrumental in effecting the exten- 
sion of the rural postal service. It is to be regretted that, due 
to the haste in which the copy for the frequent editions of the 














Fic. 4.— A half dozen of the fugitive type of direct advertising pieces which havefor their function the keeping alive of interest in either customer or prosp: 
both. Millions of these are distributed annually and this type of direct advertising may be said to be used almost universally among large and small con. erns, 
Collins Company, Philadelphia. 


- 





average daily is prepared, there has been an unavoidable dezen- 
eration of journalistic English. 

It is obvious that the evolution of speed in these factors of 
mechanical progress also makes possible a greatly increased 
production. The reading of newspapers became more general, 
and with greatly enlarged circulations the newspapers present 
for the first time a universal medium for the spread of knowl- 
edge and the promotion of culture and education. The press 
has begun to fulfil its real mission of keeping the public accu- 
rately informed on the social and political life of the day. The 
daily newspaper, continuing to gain in both popularity anid cir- 
culation, has become more and more powerful as a molder of 
public opinion — developing unity of thought and maintaining 
national ideals and spirit. 

Improved printing facilities have made it possible to print 
not only larger editions, but also papers of greater size con- 
taining a greater number of pages, thus broadening the scope 
of the old-time journalism so as to include business and finan- 
cial news, athletics, scientific problems and cultural subjects, 
such as literature, drama, art and music. These possibilities 
have been realized in the afternoon daily with its profusely 
illustrated news sections and profitable advertising patronage. 

As a result of the increased cost of modern types of machin- 
ery, ownership slipped out of the hands of editors and other 
publishers of small means and passed to wealthy individuals 
or corporations. Another result of high equipment cost was the 
establishment of the “chain” system of publication whereby one 
man or a corporation owned several papers identical as to their 
telegraph news and editorial policies. This promotion of busi- 
ness on a large scale and the consequent introduction of syndi- 
cated material was followed by a marked change in the news 
and editorial policies of the press. Because of great sums 
invested in typesetting and printing machinery, the editorial 
attitude of the papers, in a great many cases, has reflected the 
views of the more conservative element. Also, the use of syndi- 
cated material opened up fertile fields soon taken advantage of 
by the ever-alert propagandists. 

These great changes in newspaper publications are far- 
reaching in their influence, and it is likely they were never 
contemplated by the three humble inventors, who undoubtedly 
worked to decrease the cost of printing through the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving equipment, little thinking of the effect their 
inventions would eventually have on journalism, and on the 
social and industrial life of the world. 


Goon advertising is something more than mere typography. 
but good typography makes good advertising more effective — 
Calkins. 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photolithography and Offset Lithography 


Part XVIII.— By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


‘Offset printing is a lithographic surface printing process,” 
state the manufacturers of the ‘“‘ Vomag” offset presses of 
Plauen, Germany; “it has, however, the unique property of 


Diagram illustrating the Vomag web rotary offset press and showing the four- 
cylinder construction. Nos. 2 are the blanket cylinders and Nos. 3 are the 
plate cylinders. 


freely combining the gradation of tone values of the other 
processes, immaterial as to whether line, grain or screen dots 
are concerned, and of printing them as readily onto any kind 
of paper surface, no matter what its nature. Offset lithography 


Single reel rotary web offset press for printing four colors on front and one 
color on back or for one color on front and four on back; for fixed sizes, with 
cutting device for smooth cut by shears, collecting device without pins with 
grippers and pile delivery; also re-reeling device; for lithographing illustrated 
periodicals, catalogues, pamphlets and wrappers. 
can therefore produce alike the boldest line work as well as 
any kind of type characters, and the finest, even the most 
minute grain of heliogravures. On account of its unlimited 
capacity for dealing with all the many different types of print- 
ng, offset lithography appears to be destined to combine within 
itself almost all of the existing processes of reproduction, and 
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to develop into the most important process for the reproduc- 
tion of illustrated matter for large editions.” 

With due appreciation of the importance of this new litho- 
graphing process, the Vogtlandische Machinenfabrik Company, 
of the above named place, began, as far back as 1910, to pay 
considerable attention to the manufacture of web offset presses 
as well as sheet-fed offset presses. These presses are different 





Single reel rotary web offset press for printing three colors on one side of the 

web or for one color on front and two colors on back, for fixed sizes, with pile 

delivery, one longitudinal cutter and two re-reeling devices; for lithographing 
margarin wrappers on parchment or waterproof papers, etc. 


from the other makes of German offset presses as they com- 
prise two and four cylinder machines, covered by patents. To 
be explicit, these machines carry no impression cylinder what- 
ever, but are equipped with plate and blanket cylinder only, as 
shown in the diagram accompanying this article. Special atten- 
tion has been given by this company toward the development 
and perfection of rotary web offset presses for unicolor and 
multicolor printing, for rigid and for variable sizes, providing 


Single reel rotary web offset press for simultaneous single color printing on 
front and back. for fixed sizes, with folder, fitted with portable pile delivery 
tables; for lithographing wrappers, pamphlets, catalogues and periodicals. 
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for flat delivery, with folder,and reeling device. These machines 
are adapted for the production of any kind of offset lithography, 
especially for newspapers, magazines, journals, and on card- 
board for box making. Over fifty of these web rotary offset 
machines are in use throughout the world, but, so far, the 
greater number are in use in Germany. Sixty odd periodicals 
are produced on Vomag rotary web presses. 


Single reel web rotary offset press, printing one color on front and two on 
back, for fixed sizes, with folder and pile delivery; for printing illustrated 
periodicals. 


It is a well known fact that the United States surpasses the 
world in commercial color offset lithography, and that the quan- 
tity production in this country is something unheard of in other 
countries; yet we have not begun to develop the web rotary 
offset press to any great extent. We excel in the development 
of sheet-fed rotary offset presses, for speed and accurate 
mechanical construction and simplicity. There is a waiting 
field, however, for the web rotary offset press of American 
make. Within the past three months the writer has been re- 
quested to supply information on web offset presses to three 
concerns in widely different sections of the country. 

We are, therefore, devoting considerable space in this issue 
to showing several makes of Vomag machines that will litho- 


Single reel rotary web offset press for printing two colors on front and two on 

back or for three colors on front and single color on back or also four colors 

on one side of web only, for fixed sizes, with folder and flat delivery; title 

printing apparatus; for lithographing illustrated periodicals, supplements, 
placards and pamphlets. 


graph both sides of a roll-fed sheet in from one to four colors. 
For the illustrations and information contained in this article 
we are indebted to H. H. Heinrich, 15 Park Row, New York 
city, American representative of the Vogtlandische Company. 


“Che Directoplate Corporation Appeals 


In a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we gave a sum- 
mary of the result of the patent suit between the Huebner- 
Bleistein Patents Corporation and the Directoplate Corpora- 
tion. The decision of Judge Lindley, of the district court of the 
northern district of Illinois, eastern division, was entered on 
May 29 last. This decree has been appealed, according to the 
following statement issued by the Directoplate Corporation: 

The Directoplate Corporation has taken an appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals for the seventh circuit from that portion of the 
decree which held valid and infringed the second, third, fourth and 
fifth of the eight Huebner patents in suit. The first Huebner patent 
in suit was also held valid and infringed, but that patent expired in 
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November, 1925, so that no appeal can be taken until an accounting 
has been had and a final decree entered. Altogether there were eight 
Huebner patents in suit, but the last three patents, having the 
longest terms to run, were held to be invalid. 

The Directoplate Corporation has discontinued the use of a fea- 
ture, which, in the opinion of the court, rendered its former machine 
an infringement of the second and fourth Huebner patents in suit, 
on which the defendants have appealed, leaving only the third and 
fifth Huebner patents as affecting the present Directoplate machine 
and apparatus. Of these two patents, the third patent, relating to 
the photo-composing machine, expires next April, along with the 
second Huebner patent in suit. The fifth Huebner patent relates 
only to the register device and not to the photo-composing machine, 

The injunction and the accounting ordered by the interlocutory 
decree under the four Huebner patents on which an appeal has 
been taken, have been suspended pending the appeal, upon the filing 


Single reel rotary web offset press for simultaneous single color printing on 
front and back, for fixed sizes, with double folders and four deliveries and title 
printing apparatus; for lithographing periodicals and illustrated supplements, 


by the defendants of a supersedeas bond. This bond has been filed, 


and the Directoplate Corporation will continue the manufacture 
and sale of photo-composing machines and apparatus. 


New Goncerns Entering Offset Field 


It is interesting to note the new concerns entering the 
offset field. Here are several of the newcomers: Waddell Print- 
ing Company, Danville, Virginia; Columbian Art Works, Mil- 
waukee; Empire Litho Company, New York city; Jahn & 
Ollier Company, Chicago; Sun Book and Job Printing Office, 
Baltimore; Blakeley Printing Company, Chicago; Stockinger 


Title printing apparatus, with four interchangeable heads, each with five ot 
six subtitles. 

Photo Engraving and Printing Company, New York city. and 
the Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Long Island City. And there 
are more coming. Requests for information, cost of installa- 
tion, limitations of offset lithography, and numerous other 
problems concerning the growing industry are matters of 
weekly occurrence. We are glad to note that many of the in- 
quirers are delving deeply into the subject, especially upon the 
difficulties and problems that are bound to confront them. 
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UCH has been written concerning the quali- 
( : ties and durability, as well as care, of the 
we A ) rubber offset blanket. It is a well known 
I< 6) fact that the life of the average blanket 
CAN : ie is from four hundred thousand to a million 

Y y impressions or, at the most, that it will be 

( fy; good for from three to four months’ wear. 

4 Since the inception of offset lithography 
some twenty years ago, much thought and attention has been 
given to the perfection of a durable offset blanket — one that 
will be impervious to the action of the chemicals used on the 
ofiset press. In this country such concerns as the Vulcan Proof- 
ing Company, Goodyear Rubber Company, Goodrich Rubber 
Company and the United States Rubber Company have given 
much time and attention to the perfecting of good rubber offset 
blankets. There are also several imported makes of offset blan- 
kets, Scotch, English and German, that have met with a con- 
siderable measure of success; yet no one has succeeded in 
making a blanket that will withstand the action of the cleans- 
ing solutions used and wear for any greater length of time. 

This subject —the lengthening of the life of the rubber 
offset blanket —is actively engaging the attention of the 
research department of the Lithographic Technical Foundation 
at the University of Cincinnati; also, one or two manufacturing 
concerns in this country are giving this same subject much 
thought and experimentation. It is hoped that from this 
research work there will be developed a rubber offset blanket 
that will have a surface which will be entirely impervious to 
the actions of the chemicals used, and which will have the same 
amount of resiliency. 

Offset blankets are made in three, four and five ply thick- 
nesses; the two important factors that enter into their manu- 
facture are the cotton fabric and the rubber surfacing — both 
must be the best obtainable. Pure Para rubber and the best 
cotton mesh are used. The rubber compound is spread in a plas- 
tic state by a very delicate but powerful machine upon the 
cotton fabric which has previously been prepared for that 
purpose. The rubber does not remain on the surface but is 
forced through the mesh or weave of the fabric by the pow- 
erful action of the machine. 

Another point in conquering the stretching of an offset 
blanket, as far as it is possible, is that the cross weave of the 
cotton fabric shall be the width of the blanket on the cylinder, 
and that, wherever a paper underlay is used, the paper shall be 
so placed that the grain of the paper runs parallel with the 
weave of the cotton fabric. The reason for this is the physical 
structure of the paper, which under certain conditions will pull 
and consequently throw out the true evenness of the offset 
blanket. This is less likely in a case where the weave of the 
cotton fabric and the grain of the paper run in the same direc- 
tion. A second advantage is that the rubber blanket will not 
tear so easily where the cross weave of the fabric is made the 
width of the blanket. 

The resiliency and wearing property is imparted into the 
offset blanket by vulcanizing the rubber. For the vulcanizing 
process sulphur is used, and after that the blanket is put into 
a boiler and subjected to considerable heat for several hours 
to make the rubber resilient. In this process it sometimes hap- 
pens that one or more little areas are not reached by the vul- 
canizing heat and, from a superficial examination of the blanket 
after it comes out of the vulcanizing boiler, it is impossible to 
tell whether any such spots exist in the blanket. This has been 
overcome, however, by a new process or chemical which is 
used, and the whole area of the blanket is vulcanized. 
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No oily solutions should be used for washing out offset 
blankets, such as kerosene and turpentine. Until a more per- 
fect solution has been found and approved of, the use of 
gasoline is recommended. Gasoline works quite well; it evap- 
orates immediately and therefore does not reach the cotton 
fabric upon which the rubber rests. Kerosene does not evap- 
orate and in consequence passes through the rubber stratum 
and lodges itself in the fabric to the positive detriment and 
shorter life of the blanket. 

The best powdering substance for the rubber offset blanket 
is cornstarch. Sulphur bloom is not injurious to the rubber, 
yet it has no advantage over cornstarch and, since sulphur 
bloom is likely to stir up trouble by oxidizing the ink, the best 
policy is not to use sulphur bloom at all; if need be, use soap- 
stone instead. 

Because the offset blanket is a sensitive and delicate article, 
it calls for the very best of treatment. There should be two 
spare offset blankets for every offset press in operation. A 
rubber blanket that gets careful attention and its needed rest 
after a long run will stand wear two or three times longer than 
a blanket that never gets its rest. To prepare an offset blanket 
for its needed rest it should be washed out with a solution of 
caustic soda and water — two ounces of caustic soda to two 
quarts of water. For this wash use a rather close sponge. Rub- 
ber gloves should be worn by the man cleaning the blanket 
with caustic soda so as to avoid burning the hands. Also protect 
the metal plate by either a piece of rubber sheeting or manila 
paper, as caustic soda will efface etching on the plate. When 
cleaning the blanket with caustic soda make sure that none of 
it enters the cotton fabric. 

Always store blankets face to face. Do not roll up so that 
the fabric backing will come in contact with the face of the 
blanket. If possible, hang up face to face and store in a dark, 
cool, dry place. 

A hole, pit or puncture in the surface of an offset blanket 
can be effectively closed up, provided it is not too large, in 
the following manner: Wash out the hole with gasoline, let it 
dry, then fill the hole with self-curing rubber cement; after 
that wait about five minutes and go on with the work. 

Part of the foregoing is taken from the writings of Gustav 
Kush, a specialist on offset blankets in this country, while the 
following is from an article by Edwin C. Potter, an English 
specialist : 

The life of a blanket, if it is properly vulcanized and not over- 
worked, will extend for some three or four months on longest runs. 
The best wash is undoubtedly pure naphtha or benzol, but the 
whole secret of the preservation of the rubber blanket is the liberal 
use of sulphur powder when washing off blankets at midday and 
in the evenings. They should be freely rubbed over with sulphur 
powder; in fact, machine minders can not use too much of this in 
order to preserve the blanket. It is a good plan to dissolve some 
rubber cuttings into a tin with an air-tight cover, containing pure 
naphtha. This will dissolve and make a solution of rubber and 
naphtha, and when applied to the surface of the blanket, which 
must be done evenly and left to dry over night, makes a splendid 
blanket food or reviver. It is, of course, not practical to use this 
wash where the fluid has not a chance to thoroughly dry into the 
blanket. 

Here we have two opinions concerning the kind of powder 
to be rubbed into the offset blanket — one says cornstarch and 
the other sulphur powder. Which is better? Will some of the 
readers of this department, who have had practical experience 
in the use of either or both, kindly send in some information 
that will be helpful to the trade? We will be glad to give such 
articles space in this department. So “ share your knowledge.” 





































































— NOTICE in the July issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER a statement by June Barrows 
) Mussey, a fourteen-year-old boy, in writ- 
ing of the printing industry in Germany, 
to this effect: ‘‘ Offset printing is now mak- 
) ing enormous inroads on lithography.” Of 
course, there are many who will pass it up 
with a smile, and excuse it on the ground 
that it is but a boy’s statement. That would be all right, if such 
statements were solely confined to boys; but such is not the 
case. Even in this country, where offset was developed, there 
seems to be a woeful ignorance as to just what it is. The prod- 
uct of offset presses — fine colorwork — is still seen with an 
imprint at the bottom, “ Printed in U. S. A.” Why lithograph 
houses still persist in doing this is more than I can under- 
stand or explain. 

Of course, it might be said that printing houses which have 
installed offset presses use this imprint, but even in this case 
it is wrong and misleading; for if one has any experience it is 
very easy to pick out a job and tell if it has been done on an 
offset press or on a type press. If it has been done on an offset 
press it is lithography and nothing else. I do not care how the 
original plates have been made. If copper plates were made 
first, then transferred over to a thin sheet of zinc or aluminum, 
as some are doing, it is still lithography. The age-old principle 
of Senefelder “ that grease and water will not mix ” when exe- 
cuted on an offset press is still being followed. 

Instead of Master Mussey’s statement that inroads have 
been made on lithography being true, lithography has grown 
enormously through the perfecting of the offset press. Every 
printer who has installed offset presses, before going very far, 
has found it was necessary to install a lithographic department 
in all its branches. No one probably ever had a desire to call 
the old-fashioned stone printing anything else but lithography. 
Or again, when the direct rotary presses were built, no one ever 
wished to change its name; then why should there be any 
doubt as to what offset really is? Again, I repeat, it is pure 
lithography, whether executed in a printing establishment or 
in an old-fashioned lithographic plant. Why lithographers are 
willing to allow their thunder to be stolen from them is more 
than I can understand, or why these same lithographers allow 
the imprint “ Printed in U. S. A.” on offset work is more than 
I can understand. 

Of course, there is always confusion in the minds of many 
over “rightly dividing the truth ” regarding any industry that 
has grown so rapidly as offset. This is the only excuse I can 
find for the confusion that does seem to exist today. It is this 
same rapid growth, as I have been pointing out in previous 
articles, that is today responsible for the formation of com- 
mittees among leading lithographers to study the economic 
problems that confront them, and also for the birth and prog- 
ress of such bodies as the Lithographic Technical Foundation 
and the New York Group Litho Company. This same rapid 
growth makes it necessary for lithographers to turn their 
attention to questions that gave them no trouble a few years 
ago. New young material must be brought into the industry, 
selected with greater care than heretofore and trained in a 
more scientific manner. Every foreman knows how difficult it 
is to give time to boys who wish to learn the business. The 
rush and bustle has largely spoiled the boys’ chances of becom- 
ing first-class workmen. This problem must be met face to face 
and dealt with by men who see danger ahead. 
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Again, the rapid growth has compelled men of vision ‘to 
concentrate on problems of production, to study the questi:in 
of platemaking (which has been the purpose of these article;), 
and see if they can not do this important work in the same 
manner as the photoengravers. I have been pointing out some 
of the fundamentals of platemaking and why I believe the 
future of offset lithography largely depends on the formation 
and success of such concerns as the New York Group Litho 
Company. Over two years ago some of the leading lithz- 
raphers of New York were discussing these problems, and 
quite a few put up the necessary money to start a fu'ly 
equipped plant to specialize in offset platemaking as a test of 
what had been discussed. Only time will tell the story, for :he 
New York Group Litho Company will rise no higher than ‘he 
lithographic industry will allow it. Not all lithographers agree 
as to its feasibility, and many have said lithography is ‘oo 
uncertain in its results to make a success of platemaking as a 
separate industry; if they are to follow old lines I agree with 
them. It is only within a few years such a service has been 
possible. To have used old methods of camera work and 
retouching or color correcting would have been useless. There 
has been too much uncertainty as to how a stone or plate 
would roll up after perhaps days had been spent on it; one 
could never feel sure of the result until the stone was rolled 
up, proved and transferred; then there would be easier breath- 
ing. If it were not for such a process as what is known today 
as “the glass process,” or the ground-glass positive method, 
I can say for myself I would never attempt to run a plant of 
the character of the New York Group; but it is possible to 
render a reasonably sure service by the glass method, and it 
is being successfully done. 

This method has its good and bad points. There is no 
method of making plates that is so easily abused as this. There 
is a tendency on the part of retouchers to lithograph too much 
on the positive, forgetting that the camera takes care of the 
drawing and that the least amount of retouching is preferable. 

When a set of positives has been retouched properly, and 
halftone negatives have been made from them, one can read- 
ily understand the process’s strong point; one has a corrected 
halftone, there is no work to be done on the plate, and if any 
trouble arises it is a simple and economical matter to make 
a new print. It is this very feature that has made it possible 
to give good plate service. The customer can be told not to 
worry if a plate is spoiled; he can have another in a few min- 
utes at very little cost. Some day there may be a more eco- 
nomical process and just as good, but up to now there is 
nothing else that lends itself so well to the problem that the 
New York Group Litho Company has set out to solve, and 
that problem is the creation of a platemaking service for 
lithographers equal to what printers enjoy from engravers. 


ANOTHER COMMERCIAL OFFSET HOUSE that has turned from 
that branch of the industry to color offset lithography and 
made a complete success of it is the Willett-Roy Company of 
St. Louis. We have before us a booklet that this company 
turned out for a national advertiser. It is illustrated in four 
and six colors; the negatives were made by a trade house in 
Chicago and transfer plates sent to the Willett-Roy Company; 
the type was also set up and hand transferred. It is an excel- 
lent piece of workmanship. It is seldom one sees as good work- 
manship executed by the hand-transferring method. 
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EY, Johnny, com’ere,” yelled the pressman 
to the new apprentice. ‘Run over to 
} Lynch’s and tell ’em we’ve busted our 
paper stretcher and want to borrow theirs 
for a while.” Perhaps even you, dear 
reader, while being initiated into the mys- 
teries of printing and lithographing, were 
sent out to borrow paper stretchers, italic 
shooting sticks, stone crimpers, and the like. The stretching of 
a -heet of paper seemed a ridiculous proposition, and yet, 
thcugh few of us paid any attention to it, paper is continually 
str: ching or shrinking. The stretching, too, may be brought 
abi ut by mechanical means, and it is quite conceivable that 
Johnny might borrow a paper stretcher in the shape of a 
sprinkling can or even a sponge. 

Paper is decidedly susceptible to humidity changes, for it 
takes on or gives off moisture with every change in the amount 
of water vapor in the air. A 44 by 64 inch sheet with the grain 
running the 44-inch way, will, under certain conditions, stretch 
(or shrink) a quarter of an inch or more over night. 

All fibrous materials, such as paper, cotton, silk, wool, are 
affected by humidity changes. As we are primarily interested 
in paper we will confine our remarks to that substance. 

Humidity changes affect paper in ways so varied, so star- 
tling, and so disastrous in many instances, that it is a wonder 
we did not long ago see the connection between such changes 
and the costly troubles that so persistently harass lithographer 
and printer. 

To begin with, take the matter of register. Nothing so per- 
sistently and successfully works against registering printing as 
humidity changes. With sheets constantly changing in size, how 
can we get register? Let us take a one-color job of bookkeep- 
ing machine sheets, 11 by 11 inch, lithographed two sides and 
run six-up on 22! by 34% inch stock, grain running the short 
way. (Large users of ledger paper usually have the stock made 
a half-inch larger in both dimensions, so that there will be a 
trimming margin.) Sheet turns to the side’ guide. Most book- 
keeping machines are provided with a side guide against which 
the operator places his sheet. The letters and figures in book- 
keeping machines are spaced ten to the inch, and the first col- 
umn line on the guide side of the blank must be an exact num- 
ber of tenths of an inch from the edge, while each column must 
be an exact number of tenths of an inch in width. The work 
being printed on two sides, with the guide on the left, when 
the bookkeeping-machine operator turns his sheet over to 
make his entries on the back, the guide must be again on the 
left. It is obvious, therefore, that if there is a change in the 
size of the sheet after (or during) the printing of the first 
side, there can be no exact registering of the second side. A 
sheet 22% by 34% inches may change in size to the extent of 
three-thirty-seconds of an inch in a few minutes. Our guide 
edge must be the same as the bookkeeping-machine guide edge, 
which means that we must use first one edge and then the other 
of our full sheet for our side guide. The stock, of course, must 
be squared and trimmed before printing. But, even so, if it 
stretches three-thirty-seconds of an inch the blank furthest 
from the side guide will be out three-sixteenths of an inch, 
for our three-thirty-seconds doubles on the turn. The printing 
on one side of the blank furthest from the guide, when the 
sheets are cut, will be too far to the right, and that on the 
other side too far to the left, though by measuring from the 





_ [The author will be glad to reply to any questions regarding humidity and 
its eliect on paper, output, register, and the work generally of printers and 
lithographers. ] 


printing instead of from the sheet’s edge for each cut a skilful 
cutter can get one side right. Cutters will generally measure 
from the guide edge of the sheet and cut accordingly; and 
even though they measure from the edge of the printing, one 
side of a large part of the blanks will be so far out of register 
that the figures in the unit row will likely be in the wrong col- 
umn when the bookkeeper types his sheets. The printer will 
have the job thrown back on him in that case. Those who 
have tried to print such forms in large sheets know how 
troublesome they are. 

If the work is color printing the difficulties are equally 
grave. The first color is finished, we will assume, and no trouble 
is anticipated with the others. The sheet is 28 by 42 inches — 
not so large, as sheets go—and the register is very close. 
The second color, red, strikes fairly well, and while it is off 
a little, the yellow first color is light enough so that the lack 
of exact register does not greatly mar the work. When the 
blue goes on, however, it won’t do at all, for it is nearly an 
eighth of an inch longer and considerably wider than the red. 
No amount of guide shifting will bring the work to register. 
This seems strange, too, for measurements showed everything 
right when the form or plate went on. If it happens to be 
letterpress work we are inclined to blame pressman and feeder; 
or perhaps we blame the press, though the machine has only 
been running four or five years and ought to be in good shape. 
The pressman says the grippers have a tendency to move the 
sheet a little just before closing —a trouble he has observed 
on many similar jobs. He mentions the fact, too, that the 
other colors were run on another machine, and claims that one 
never can get good register when part of the work is run on 
one press and part on another, any more than one can get 
register when one color is run at one speed and the next color 
at another. Pure bunk, but having had so much trouble with 
register work, and having no better explanation, you are in- 
clined to believe him, and set it down as due to causes which 
are past understanding and can’t be cured. So a man from the 
composing room is put to work registering the form. 

If the work is on an offset press you blame the registering 
devices and the transfer. If it occurs to you to test the regis- 
tering mechanism, you run a sheet through several times. In 
most cases, but not always by any means, this test shows that 
the registering devices are not to blame. That leaves, you 
think, only one possible explanation: the transfer is out of reg- 
ister. So you call the transfer man in, and show him that his 
plate must be made over. He is crestfallen. He sees before him 
a sheet about an eighth of an inch out of register, and as there 
seems to be no other explanation he is obliged to admit that he 
must have slipped up somewhere in his measurements. Well, 
there’s nothing to do except to make a new plate. You intimate 
to him that such work is inexcusable. But neither the men nor 
the machines were to blame. 

Finally, however, register is secured that on a pinch will 
pass. Then other troubles develop. Sheets hang up in the auto- 
matic feed; they wrinkle badly if the work is on an offset 
press; they don’t deliver well; the jogger won’t jog them; they 
tend to smut. Every one is sore and disgusted. The men blame 
each other; also, they blame the machine. The paper house, 
too, they think, is responsible for the static electricity that has 
suddenly made its appearance. For your part you are half 
inclined to believe that your whole force consists of a bunch 
of incompetents who are better fitted to drive grocery wagons 
or scrub floors than they are to work in your plant, for even 
the folding machine can’t be made to work. 
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Yours is the exceptional plant indeed if such troubles are 
not familiar to you. But are they necessary? Are they inherent 
in the business? Are the men to blame? To these questions 
the answer is emphatically, No. 

The troubles are due almost entirely to changes in relative 
humidity. Paper responds to humidity changes with great 
rapidity, giving up moisture when the humidity percentage is 
low, and taking on moisture when it is high. Humidity changes 
are constantly taking place, and often the changes are great. 
For example, at 8 o’clock in the morning on December 20 last, 
the relative humidity in Pittsburgh was twenty-nine per cent; 
at 8 o’clock that night it was sixty-eight per cent; at 8 o’clock 
next morning it was ninety-four per cent—an increase of 
sixty-five per cent in twenty-four hours. In St. Louis on Decem- 
ber 6 last the humidity percentage was eighty-six at 8 A. M., 
and thirty-three per cent at 8 Pp. M., a drop of fifty-three per 
cent in twelve hours. In New York city at 8 p. mM. on Decem- 
ber 19 last the humidity was twenty-three per cent, while 
twenty-four hours later it stood at ninety-three per cent, an 
increase of seventy per cent. In Boston, at 8 Pp. M. on February 
8 last the humidity was twenty-seven per cent, while at noon 
on the 10th it stood at ninety-eight per cent, a change of sev- 
enty-one per cent in forty hours. 

These changes in humidity mean: (1) Paper is constantly 
expanding or contracting to an extent that makes accurate reg- 
ister impossible when humidity is not controlled, for the mois- 
ture content of paper closely follows the moisture content of 
the air. (2) Any considerable change in humidity, either up- 
ward or downward, causes paper in stacks to become wavy 
at the edges, which means that it will wrinkle in offset presses. 
(3) When the humidity percentage drops below forty, static 
electricity will develop. Static alone is responsible for sheet- 
feed hangups, for delivery troubles, for failure of joggers to 
function, for clogging of folders, and for the greater part of 
the smutting which puts the stamp of inferiority on so much 
of the printing we see. 

Can humidity be controlled? Yes. There is no trouble at all 
about it, and the expense is not great. Conditions under which 
printing and lithographing are done will be vastly improved 
by humidity control. This means time saving, less spoilage, 
and better profits. 

In this matter of humidity control we should have the co- 
operation of paper makers and dealers. We are quite sure they 
will work with us in improving conditions; indeed, they are 
already beginning to do so. 

Paper makers can help by standardizing on the moisture 
content of the stock. Paper should be shipped in well-wrapped 
packages, and its moisture content should be about six per 
cent. We say “about” six per cent because the various sub- 
stances used in paper, and the several kinds of paper, will not 
all absorb the same amount of moisture with a given per cent 
of relative humidity. The humidity in our workrooms should 
be (and can be) maintained at about sixty per cent — cer- 
tainly not less than fifty-five per cent. With sixty per cent of 
humidity in our plants, paper will absorb from five to seven 
per cent of moisture, which is the amount it should contain, 
for with this moisture content static electricity can not be gen- 
erated, there will be no wavy edges to cause wrinkling, register 
will be exact, and machinery will give little or no trouble. 

Stock that is very dry becomes brittle and loses much of 
its strength. It will not fold well, and some of the enameled 
papers can’t be folded at all. The proper percentage of humid- 
ity corrects these troubles. 

By sending out all paper with the correct moisture con- 
tent, makers will relieve the users of the necessity and expense 
of conditioning it — that is, in so far as the stock goes to the 
user direct. Dealers can easily and at very little cost keep their 
stocks in condition by controlling the humidity in their store- 
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rooms. As a matter of fact, it may well be that the control of 
humidity in dealers’ warehouses will be a source of profit rather 
than an expense, for such control will mean paper fully up to 
weight and with the same strength it had when it left the mill, 
no matter how long it is held in stock. When dealers adopt the 
humidity control system (and some of them have already 
adopted it) the paths of lithographers and printers who also 
control plant humidity will be strewn with roses, for output 
will be greater, quality better, spoilage smaller and profits 
higher. Even rollers (a costly item, by the way) will give much 
longer and better service. 

Lithographers and printers can, of course, get all the bene- 
fits of humidity control quite regardless of whether or not 
paper makers and dealers work with them. We want their hel: 
however, because to give it will cost them nothing and our ow; 
work will be made a little easier, to say nothing of the gre 
improvement in the condition of the stock when it reach 
our plants. Satisfied customers are as great an asset to pape 
makers and dealers as they are to lithographers and printers. 


~~ nr DS 


Lithographic “Gopics 
By “Sutty” 


THERE ARE TWENTY-FIVE OFFSET PRESSES operating in nine 
plants in the city of Pittsburgh. The largest size in use is a 
38 by 52 Harris, and there is but one of these and that a recent 
installation. The other sizes range from 28 by 42 down to the 
smaller sizes. Pittsburgh has some of the finest bank and com- 
mercial offset lithographing plants in the country, but is not 
so strong in color offset plants. The outlook, however, is good 
and I am looking forward to seeing some very creditable and 
worth-while work emanating from that city. 





WHEELING, West Virginia, presents rather a unique situa- 
tion in the lithographing field. There are three plants there; 
two of these also do letterpress printing; the lithograph presses 
are usually kept busy in two shifts much of the time. The city 
has a population of eighty thousand and is a manufacturing 
and industrial center, yet there are but eight printing plants 
and the three lithographing plants. Four offset presses are in 
use in the lithographing plants. How is that for getting com- 
petition down to a minimum basis? 





IT IS ALWAYS INTERESTING to look over good specimens of 
high-grade commercial offset lithography, and that was my 
privilege during a visit to the Reserve Litho and Printing Com- 
pany, Cleveland. I brought away with me many samples of 
remarkably good work, but the one that pleased me most was 
a letterhead, designed and printed in two colors by the offset 
method, for James Oliver Curwood, the well known author, 
and illustrating the “ Curwood Castle” at Owosso, Michigan. 
It is said that Mr. Curwood was particularly well pleased with 
this product of the Reserve company. 


I wap A Story in the July issue about Murray Beebe’s new 
discovery — Neokol. Since then I have seen some new things 
done with this solution, and it is my opinion that lithographers, 
when they learn how to use it, will find it all and more than I 
have claimed for it. It will open up new and economic avenues 
for the production of plates in a very simple and easy manner. 
A halftone negative made with this solution can be reduced in 
tonal values, or corrected wherever desired, by the simple 
process of painting over the parts to be retained with a gum 
solution and redeveloping the balance of the unprotected image 
on the glass plate. Photoengravers will also find this solution 
of value to them in their work. 
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By EvGENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Sheet Tears and Wrinkles 

A New Hampshire printer writes: “ We are sending you 
under separate cover two copies of our paper and ask you to 
kindly note it in regard to this letter. We have a two- 
revolution press. You will note the paper along the edge where 
the rear gripper takes it has little pieces pulled out, and the 
other sheet following the torn one on the next impression is 
pretty good; in fact, good enough. Also kindly note the 
wrinkle at the foot of page 2. Sometimes this wrinkle appears 
in the middle of the sheet and again at the other end. We did 
notice that the key in the drive shaft was quite loose and we 
can move the impression cylinder some little bit before the 
back cylinder turns at all.” 

Answer.—The tearing of the sheet is due to faulty adjust- 
ment of the feeding apparatus. Set the grippers with equal bite 
and not too close to shooflies and bands. Turning the press by 
hand, see that the drop guides rise together just in time to 
allow the sheet to clear them as the grippers seize it and still 
not too early, so that the sheet may slip under. The guide 
tongues should be at the proper angle to the feedboard. The 
wrinkling is due to unequal heights of the units in the form. 
With a type-high gage test all plates of the form and make the 
faulty ones type high. 


Cylinder-Raising Mechanism and Sprayed Overlay 

“This question concerns the flat-bed press. After 
each impression, is the weight of the cylinder lifted by the ten- 
sion of the four cylinder springs alone, or is there a mechan- 
ical feature which exerts a force that pushes the rods up, thus 
lifting the cylinder? I understand how to set the cylinder for 
correct impressions by adjusting the screws with the numbered 
holes at the bottom of the eccentric block; I also understand 
that if the cylinder does not take the full lift the proper pro- 
cedure is to tighten the tension on these springs. Unless the 
springs lift the cylinder independent of any other force, I can 
not understand why you must adjust for the full down move- 
ment which is impression and also for the full lift. In other 
words, it seems to me that if the cylinder is lifted by the rods 
through the movement of the eccentric, that in that case it 
would be impossible for the cylinder not to take the full lift. 
The eccentric box is above the eccentric block, and for this 
reason I can not understand how the movement of the eccen- 
tric can do other than simply pull the cylinder down on impres- 
sion, and then allow the tension of the springs to lift it at the 
proper time. It is so much easier for a pressman to go ahead 
with adjustments such as this and other parts of a press when 
he understands the mechanical reason involved, and I will 
appreciate at least a brief explanation. (2) Is the following a 
practical method of overlay for halftone cuts? I picked this 
up from an itinerant pressman and would like your opinion. 
I will explain in brief: Take an impression with heavy ink. 
Cover the surface of print with a powder consisting of one 


part plaster of paris and one part flour; mix well together. A 
little of this mixture is placed on printed sheet and distributed 
over same by allowing to roll over sheet by lifting one end and 
then the other. The powder will adhere to the solids, but not 
so much on the middle tones and highlights. With a solution 
of one part shellac and one part alcohol mixed and then placed 
in a spray gun, the surface of the sheet is sprayed. This sheet 
is allowed to dry and is then placed on spot sheet.” 
Answer.—The springs are a counterbalance to help the 
heavy cylinder to rise easily. The cam gear operating the eccen- 
trics which raise and lower the cylinder is so formed that the 
cylinder rises enough to clear the form on reverse motion, stops 
long enough for the sheet to pass from under the guide tongues 
without smearing and then rises to full height. (2) The over- 
lay described is not practicable. We recommend only the 
mechanical chalk relief overlay for use in the average plant. 


Bronze Powder Sticks to Ink 


A Massachusetts printer writes as follows: “ We wish to 
take advantage of your question bureau and submit a problem 
that has troubled us for some time. We frequently print labels, 
as sample enclosed, where one color is superimposed on the 
other. In this case there is a solid red under the black. The 
next operation is to print with a size and dust with gold bronze. 
We are, however, unable to do this because the bronze adheres 
to the black and gives the metallic cast that you see. Many 
times it is several weeks before the black is in such a state 
that it will be free from this cast when dusted with the bronze. 
Of course, this is a serious handicap to our delivery to cus- 
tomers. We know a few facts about this problem. Briefly, they 
are as follows: (1) That the under ink should not be thor- 
oughly dry when the top ink is printed. (2) That by putting 
magnesia in the bronze much of the trouble is overcome, but 
the good black glossy appearance is killed by so doing. (3) That 
all inks will give this trouble when printed over a crystallized 
undercolor, but a glossy black is the greatest offender. Sum- 
marizing, then, the question seems to be: Is there some com- 
pound on the market that will make our problem foolproof? 
Should it be added to the undercolor or the overprinting ink? 
Is it possible to print a top color over a crystallized under- 
color and not have this bronzy effect when dusted? ” 


Answer.— In order to print size and bronze on an impres- 
sion of gloss black previously printed on red ink it is necessary 
to use a high-grade bronze powder containing the minimum of 
grease. It is also necessary that the gloss black be bone dry 
before you bronze. The inkmaker can supply you with the 
proper gloss black ink and the proper bronze powder for this 
work so that you may bronze the next day after printing the 
black without the bronze powder sticking to the black. If you 
were printing on paper not gummed, heat would hasten the 
drying of the gloss black, but you can not take advantage of 
the action of heat lest you curl the gummed paper. 
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Printing Black on Gold 

A Canadian printer writes: “ We are enclosing proofs of a 
job with which we are having difficulty. As the proof will show 
there is a solid zinc for the gold and a zinc line for the black. 
Our pressroom foreman claims these cuts were not done in the 
proper way by the engraver, as the cut of the gold should 
register with the black, so that the black would print direct 
on the paper and not on top of the gold powder. The engravers 
claim their work is as it should be and that we are not doing 
the impression the right way. We would be very glad to have 
your opinion in this respect, and if we are in the wrong would 
appreciate your opinion as to the process by which this work 
should be done.” 

Answer.— The pressman is right if gold bronze is to be 
used to reproduce the gold of the coins as in the proof you 
submit, because it is not practicable to print black on gold 
bronze powder unless a film of varnish has been run over the 
powder. The plates may be used “as is” if gold ink is to be 
used. Gold ink at its best can not equal the best bronze powder 
in brilliancy, because the varnish reduces the opacity of the 
bronze powder of the gold ink. As gold ink is more convenient 
it largely displaces bronzing. If your goal is the most brilliant 
gold bronze effect possible, the plates should be made as stated 
by the pressman. Openings for the black letters should be 
etched in the solid gold plate, which should then be run first. 
After bronzing and dusting the black should be printed on the 
paper through the openings in the bronze impression and then 
you will notice that a cover black ink will print sharpest on 
the laps. 


Form Wears in Center on Drum Cylinder Press 


An Idaho printer writes: “ Under separate cover I am mail- 
ing a copy of our paper. You will note that I have indicated 
a strip through the center of the two pages — one and four — 
where the impression is too high. This paper is printed on a 
six-quarto drum cylinder press, and the pages which show this 
heavy impression are those last on the bed; that is, they leave 
the paper last after the impression is made. (Opposite the feed 
side.) I am using a fairly hard tympan. I believe the bearers 
are about right and about the right amount of packing on the 
tympan, but this spot will wear linotype slugs down in our 
short run of 500. I have been advised to use a rubber blanket 
on the press just under the top sheet. The party who advised 
this gets a wonderful print on a drum.” 

Answer.—The trouble may be due to the center wheel 
tracks being too high or to the form being sprung in lockup. 
Blankets may be used to advantage on newspaper forms on 
drum cylinder presses. 


Gum Which Will Not Dry Out 


An Ohio printer asks what is best gum or adhesive to use 
for tipping slips in books which will not dry out and become 
useless but may be moistened and tipped on months after 
gumming. 

Answer.— Dextrin or British gum from potato is generally 
used. The dextrin is made into mucilage by stirring in warm 
water. The sheets are fanned out and the mucilage painted on 
with a brush. It dries in a few minutes, when the sheets may 
be jogged and straightened. 


To Make the Solids Appear Black 


A New Jersey pressman writes: “ My main trouble is get- 
ting the solids black enough to suit my superior. I might men- 
tion I can run proof (a) without any trouble, although my 
superior insists upon the boxes showing up blacker, as on proof 
(c) due to the fact that the boxes are made up of black lizard 
paper. He claims proof (b) does not match the boxes. I term 
this job as one of those where the paper requires one grade of 
ink and the press requires another grade of ink. I might men- 
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tion that in order to get proof (c) that black and at the same 
time keep it from picking, it is necessary to reduce the ink so 
thin that it causes the muddy effect and also fills up the high 
lights. Now if I am not asking too much, will you kindly inform 
me what I shall do in order to get these solids to show up 
blacker? ” 

Answer.— It is not possible to get the result wanted with 
a flat makeready and a black ink that must be reduced to pre- 
vent picking. After leveling the impression use chalk overlays 
or hand cut overlays and in addition use cutouts. Send sample 
of paper to the ink maker with proof to be matched and have 
him send you a black strongly toned with blue which may be 
run straight from the can without picking. 


Imitation Water-mark in Tints 

A Michigan printer who printed front view of a motor 
truck on letterheads in faint tints after the manner of a water- 
mark describes his method as follows: “We had the back- 
ground cut away leaving front view; had flat plates made for 
the red and yellow tints. First we ran the full view with mixing 
white ink, a touch of black and blue, and fountain set snug. 
Next ran red ink (tint), no mixing of any kind, just plain red 
process ink run very light. The yellow was run the same as the 
red, plain process yellow ink, no mixing, run light. The full 
view was made ready as good as any halftone job. The high- 
lights were a little weak to give the tint more show. No varnish 
or reducer was mixed with inks. Great care was taken that 
the paper was all the same color before starting. In regard to 
using friskets and making your own tint plates it can easily 
be done. We have done it many a time but would not suggest 
trying it on a very large run. The letterheads with tint all go 
to Australia. There they put on their own heading. We also 
sent samples to the paper company for exhibition and we have 
been receiving letters from large manufacturers about prices 
and how it was done, etc., which we are unable to answer.” 
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Prevention of Offset and Static “Groubles 


By CHARLES H. CocHRANE 


HE bugbear of offset in printing persists in 
spite of all that has been written about 
) static electricity and its prevention, and 
despite the numerous devices used in the 
pressroom to cure or prevent sheet- 
smutting. Having given much study to 
these problems for eight years, and dis- 
& cussed them with scores of the best press- 
room heads in the country, gaining the benefit of their views 
and experiences, it becomes almost a duty to present a sum- 
mary of the conclusions reached to the members of our craft. 

Static electricity in paper causes the sheets to stick 
together; each freshly inked surface tends to smut the back 
of the next sheet on which it would otherwise rest lightly, 
sustained by the intervening air until the ink was partly set: 

Cold paper is a natural storage battery, especially when 
coated. The pressure and friction incidental to printing gen- 
erates a slight degree of electricity, and under certain condi- 
tions this charges the sheets of paper, and they tend to adhere 
to the packing, to the fly-sticks and, worst of all, to each other, 
as they pile up on the delivery table. 

Heat is the natural dissipator of stored static electricity. 
One hundred degrees Fahrenheit will remove the charge from 
a pile of paper; but the paper must be opened up to receive 
the heat uniformly. A thousand degrees will do the trick much 
more rapidly, and that is one reason why heaters have come 
into such general use in the pressroom. If a pressroom is main- 
tained at a temperature of 80° and the paper is well seasoned, 
that is, exposed to a warm temperature extending all through 
the pile, no static trouble may be expected; for while the press 
undoubtedly is generating a small current of electricity, no 
charge settles in the paper because it is dissipated as fast as 
developed. A warm press and a slightly moist atmosphere will 
carry off considerable charge. 

The best way to avoid static troubles and incidental offset 
in the pressroom is to buy paper stock well in advance, season 
it in a warm storeroom, with heat and moisture conditions 
similar to those in the pressroom. Unfortunately few printers 
are able to handle their paper stock in this way. They have 
to take paper fresh from the mills, often coming in very cold, 
and only a short time before it has to go to press. But where 
seasoned paper is available and pressroom heat and moisture 
are under control, as in the great United States Printing Com- 
pany’s plant in Brooklyn, large forms of colorwork are run 
at high speed, in all kinds of weather, on coated papers, with- 
out any heaters on the presses and without static troubles. 

In the great majority of printeries these desirable condi- 
tions do not exist, and it is impracticable to control the heat 
and moisture perfectly, while the paper has to be run just as 
it happens to be. Therefore static troubles arise, especially 
in cold weather, when running coated stock. If buildings for 
printing purposes were generally designed from the ground up, 
with plenty of storage space for paper, and ideal heat; if there 
were no coal strikes; and if cash was available to purchase the 
paper months ahead, then there would be no need for special 
devices for removing static electric troubles in the pressrooms. 

Things usually not being ideal in printing plants, the trade 
has learned to depend on a variety of devices for dissipating 
static electricity and checking offset. Slip-sheeting is perhaps 
the most costly, and it still persists in a few instances. The 
simplest device for drawing off static is the stretching of a wire 
with bits of metal foil hung across the path of the printed 
sheet, as it comes from the press, and grounding this apparatus, 











thus furnishing a path to carry off any electric charge. This 
simple contrivance is of some use, and helps when the charge 
is slight, but it is ineffective when static conditions are bad. 

Rubbing glycerin on the packing and placing a glycerin 
roller at the delivery have also been tried, but the relief 
secured is so minute that these tricks never become common. 
The blowing of a slight quantity of live steam over the jogger 
board has been utilized by some; this reduces the static, but 
covers all exposed parts of the press with rust. 

It was a great relief to the trade, about twenty years ago, 
when Chapman’s neutralizer appeared, and it was demonstrated 
that the static charge could be “ neutralized” or eliminated 
as fast as it appeared in the paper. The principle upon which 
this works has been called neutralization; personally I doubt 
the correctness of the term, and the theory of it is scarcely 
understood. The essential thing is that the charge wholly or 
almost wholly disappears, though unfortunately it may reap- 
pear again farther on in the press, that is, as the sheet 
approaches delivery. 

Usually two neutralizer bars are sufficient for a large flat- 
bed press (with a heater at the carriage), and the majority 
of two-color Miehles are equipped with them, besides rotaries 
and other machines. On one web rotary printing press, at the 
Rural New Yorker plant, I saw fourteen Chapman neutralizer 
bars. The conditions in this pressroom seemed the worst pos- 
sible, and the management, finding that the customary four or 
five bars were insufficient, kept adding one after another until 
with fourteen bars the static was wholly eliminated. 

As previously stated, heat is the natural dissipator of 
static electric charges, as we note when the thunderstorm 
comes at the culmination of a hot summer afternoon, when 
the clouds discharge freely. Hence the use of gas and electric 
heaters on the printing press is strictly scientific. In fact, I 
regard the heater as a better device than the electric neu- 
tralizer, except for the slight fire danger, which is an admitted 
factor with heaters. Anyway, heaters are the most widely used 
of all appliances for removing and controlling static in the 
pressroom. 

The first recorded use of gas flames on printing presses 
was by an Englishman in 1870. He patented a gas pipe 
arranged to throw heat against and under an impression cylin- 
der, with a cut-off attachment operated from the belt shifter. 
The Hoes bought the patent for the United States, but never 
introduced it. Knowing this fact has made me smile on several 
occasions when J have been introduced to the man “ who first 
invented gas heaters.” 

About 1880 a few scattering printers began to put gas pipes 
on their printing presses, to overcome static and cold morning 
troubles. With the introduction of coated papers, and the aban- 
doning of dampened paper, static trouble rapidly increased, 
and since 1900 heaters (or burners as they were first called) 
have become much more common. About 1910 there began 
regular manufacture of gas burners, and a little later some 
electric heaters came into use. 

After gas heaters became an established feature of press- 
room equipment, many printers clamored for electric heaters, 
which they had seen so largely used for the household. To meet 
this demand, several were placed on the market, Danenburg 
being the first, then Doyle and others. I made some myself; 
in fact, my experience cost me probably $2,000 and a few good 
customers who otherwise would have bought gas heaters. 
Electric heaters have the advantage of not giving off fumes, 
and they look up to date. 
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But tests made at the Charles Francis Press, at Zeese- 
Wilkinson’s plant and elsewhere showed that it took more 
electric current to give the required heat than it did to operate 
the press. Expressed in another way, the fuel cost for an elec- 
tric heater is five times that of a gas heater. Further, the 
electric device has not the life or endurance of a gas heater, 
and there is not space enough on the carriage delivery of a 
cylinder press to build one as the designer wishes to build for 
safety against burning out; the congested space makes for easy 
short circuits. Electric heaters were first tried in the Butterick 
plant in New York, about 1903, and the Cutler-Hammer Com- 
pany built some in 1915, but decided they were impracticable. 

The first gas heaters on printing presses were mere gas 
pipes with a row of flame holes, laid across the line of travel 
of a sheet of paper, so that the sheet, in passing over, caught 
enough heat to discharge the electric content. The sheet was 
not burned unless it happened to stop over the flame. So far 
as I know, Jere. Knapp of Chicago was the first to put heat- 
ing pipes on a moving press carriage. This has been disputed, 
and it is possible that others did it about the same time; but 
certainly Mr. Knapp was responsible for the first extensive 
use of gas burners in and about Chicago. 

A little later Johnson of Cleveland and Craig of Indianap- 
olis introduced improved heaters for cylinder machines, which 
had considerable sale, so that by 1915 gas heaters came to be 
established practice on flat-beds. 

In 1918 my own “safety ” reflecting type of gas heater 
for the carriage delivery of cylinder presses was introduced 
by the Utility Heater Company of New York, and a little later 
I patented the universally adjustable reflector for automatic 
presses, with a double row of flames. In 1918 I began making 
the ball-valve cut-off or vibrating governor for controlling the 
gas supply automatically, turning off the gas when the press 
stopped. The Smith patent for controlling the gas by an elec- 
tromagnet appeared a little later and has been the subject of 
much litigation. 

It has thus developed that there are two theories of apply- 
ing gas heat to printing presses. One involves the use of an 
open-flame pipe, the sheet being shot right through or imme- 
diately over the flame, to discharge the electricity and hasten 
the ink drying. The other utilizes a protected gas pipe, having 
a thin sheet steel cover, converting it into a long and narrow 
gas stove, the steel shield serving as a reflector as well as a 
guard against sheet burning. 

There are also two theories as to the automatic cut-offs 
used on gas heaters. One type (Smith patent) utilizes an elec- 
tromagnet on or near the gas heater, the magnet being wired 
to the motor or controller of the press, so that when the press 
stops the gas is shut off, all except the pilot flame for relighting. 
This electric cut-off is useless on a press like the Miehle Ver- 
tical, where the motor continues to run after the press is 
stopped by throwing the shifter. 

The other type of cut-off is a governor. At first the regular 
steam-engine governor was used, as by Mason in Rochester 
and Garling in New York. This works, but is costly, adding 
some forty or fifty dollars to the price of the machines. The 
ball-valve cut-off, my own invention, is a true governor, but 
instead of being rotary, operates by vibration and gravity alter- 
nately, and is the least costly governor made for printing press 
heaters. It is in wide use on carriage deliveries, and has recently 
been adapted to top-of-cylinder positions on flat-beds, for auto- 
matic jobbers and for pressfeeders. 

Drum cylinders and Gordon presses do not lend themselves 
to the advantageous application of heat for dissipating static. 
The gas heaters are most useful on the carriage delivery of 
flat-beds, as here they contact the sheet three times. 

The reflector type is preferable for automatic job presses, 
in the opinion of Thomas E. Dunwody, editor of The American 
Pressman, since it holds the heat and obviates all fire danger. 
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Gas heaters placed at the top of the impression cylinder 
on flat-bed presses have never been very satisfactory. For this 
position the Chapman neutralizer outclasses the heater, just 
as the heater outclasses the neutralizer on the delivery. A 
heater on top of a cylinder or in the rear does not throw nearly 
as much heat into the paper as when on the carriage delivery 
and it is far more dangerous. No matter how perfect the auto- 
matic cut-off, it will sometimes fire the packing of the press 
if the feeder is not wide awake. Occasionally heaters are placed 
“amidships” on large flat-beds, that is, just ahead of the 
grasshopper delivery; aga‘n the reflector type is most effective. 

Gas heaters are almost as valuable for ink drying as for 
dissipating static charges. The heat sets a film on the ink, 
sufficient to prevent offset, and this permits running more 
color and giving a solid gloss to the printing that enhances its 
beauty and commercial value. Many a printer with a well 
heated plant gets along without heaters and thinks he is saving 
money, but entirely overlooks the better character of the print- 
ing turned out with heaters. 

A good reflecting heater on the carriage delivery of a flat- 
bed press throws down 350° of heat between each sheet, which 
is carried into the pile, and continues the drying process for 
hours. With such a heater, permitting heavy inking, effects 
can be obtained not approachable in printing without heat. 

Some printing salesmen are learning this, and using it as 
an argument to secure the high-grade, better-paying work. 
A good thick ink, stuck on and surface-dried by heat, is away 
ahead of the thin inks, with transparent gray effects. 

On rotary color presses the latest practice is to run the 
web of paper over a hot steam drum to set the ink and keep 
the paper uniform between each printing. This insures won- 
derful register, and is opening the eyes of pressmen to the 
real remedy for sheet-stretching. I have known printers who 
were afraid to use heat on color jobs, for fear it would spoil 
the register. Such had probably at some time used heat with 
disastrous effects on one color of a multicolor job and not 
used it on the other colors. The only case in which heat can 
be used on some colors and not on all colors of a job is when 
operating a two-color machine for a four-color job. Here it is 
all right to run first the two lighter colors without heat, and 
the last two heavy colors with heat alone on the delivery to set 
the ink. Yet, in our opinion, this practice could be greatly 
improved upon by preheating on each run. 


cAn Ode to an O. K. Proof 


By J. W. Tucker 


The Tucker Printing House, Jackson, Mississippi, contrac- 
tors for a large part of the state printing of Mississippi, recently 
completed the voluminous tabulated financial report of the 
state auditor to the legislature assembled. On being advised by 
telephone that the job was free of error, J. Wofford Tucker 
felt so greatly relieved that he dedicated the following lines 
of verse to the auditor’s department: 


ODDS IS ODDS 
Millions and billions of figures 
In columns that total much wealth 
Must be got just right by the printer 
Or it wouldn’t be good for his health. 


If he slips one single typelet 
There’s the devil to pay all ’round. 
He might just as well do hari-kari 
And get in his hole in the ground. 


There is just one chance in ten million 
That some one may say, “ Old boy, 
There’s not one error in it; 
It’s a thing of beauty and joy.” 


Cammy, ) AN SO ENGIN OR 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Newspaper Men Are Born—And Then Made 


(Conclusion of the story of Vincent Fogel) 


Transformation of the office and shop and the business of 
the local newspaper that had been owned by Vincent Fogel’s 
father, with ill success, had taken some little time, but prac- 
tically no money had been spent up to the time now to be 
accounted for. Vincent found that his new system of handling 
subscriptions as a cash-in-advance proposition was bringing 
more cash into the office than he had anticipated. Some of this 
cash he determined to invest in added equipment for the front 
office, including a second-hand typewriter, which he found 
available at half the price of a new one. A very good and ser- 
viceable flat desk was also placed at the entrance to the office, 
behind a nicely painted railing that served as a barrier to 
keep the office papers and files out of reach of the too-familiar 
loafers who had for years been making it a habit to sit and 
read the exchanges and handle anything else that their hands 
fell upon. Things looked more like business than anybody in 
Sand Springs had ever imagined they could in a newspaper 
office. In fact, they had not regarded the newspaper office as 
a business proposition, but rather as a charity or convenience 
which had to be supported, much as their weak little church, 
with as little as they could give to it. 

There was talk and gossip throughout the little town of 
1,500 people regarding what Vincent Fogel was doing. Some of 
the wise ones predicted he was running the paper to smash 
and would soon have to get out. He could never force people 
to pay in advance for a little country paper, and he had raised 
advertising rates so high that nobody could afford to use the 
space he had for sale, and all that! 

Vincent himself was not so sure they were not right about 
it — yet. But after the first month of his new plans had been 
working he gave the business men who had been using adver- 
tising space in the paper another terrible jolt. He presented 
bills for the advertising and asked them to pay him the money! 
And he went further: He requested them to present their bills 
against him right up to date and he paid with checks on the 
local bank! 

There was no more talk of charity, or of “a little business 
to support the paper.” Evidently the paper was supporting 
itself, and all predictions of disaster seemed to be discounted 
because Vincent Fogel and his newspaper had a bank account 
and people were seen to pay cash for things in the office, where 
the new desks appeared to be quite useful. The paper, too, 
was looking more modern; it had a front page with headings 
that made the news seem important. Somehow, Sand Springs 
seemed to breathe new life through the newspaper. After three 
or four weeks with no paper in their boxes at the postoffice, 
most of the local people who after all liked their local news 
and found from their neighbors’ papers that their names were 
mentioned just the same as though they had been taking and 


paying for the paper, quietly slipped in and laid down a dollar 
for a six months’ trial subscription. Usually they apologized 
to themselves and their families by saying that they didn’t 
believe the paper would live more than six months, anyway, 
but they wanted to see what the young smart aleck was doing. 

From this point on the success of the old family newspaper 
was assured, and Vincent Fogel was proceeding with confidence 
and satisfaction so far as finances were concerned. He knew 
he could make the paper pay. However, he had some ideals 
that were as important to him as the success of the business. 
He wanted his newspaper to be like some of those others he 
had learned about at the editorial meeting he had attended 
some months before. He was determined his newspaper should 
have the standing described and eulogized by Gerald Cassaday, 
the man who had spoken of the newspaper’s importance, its 
mission and its business. He wanted his newspaper to be a 
community enterprise and a community asset that people 
would talk about. A thing that would mean more to the com- 
munity than any other institution in it — even more than the 
bank on the corner. 

As the winter passed and spring came again and everything 
was proceeding even better than he had expected, Vincent 
became a married man. His bride was a charming young lady 
of high-school attainments and good home training, one who 
could help him become an ideal citizen and successful business 
man, with sympathy and encouragement for all his endeavors. 
The world was opening before the young editor with all the 
glory of a morning after a stormy season. However, he did not 
permit romance or sentiment to usurp the place of judgment 
nor interfere with his plans. Rather, he made love and senti- 
ment work in with his plans. 

Each afternoon, as work at the office ceased and the out- 
doors was inviting, Vincent took horse and buggy and, accom- 
panied by his wife, drove into the country a few miles. As they 
drove along he would turn into this farm yard and that, find- 
ing usually the farmer and his family there in the yard and 
pleased with the opportunity to chat with the young editor 
and his wife. Thus he visited and made friends, learned about 
the farm work, the crops, the horses, cattle and live stock. He 
cultivated a familiarity with all the conditions of his territory. 
But never in these friendly visits did he ever mention business 
or try to get subscriptions. Nice evening trips were made in 
different directions, until the entire community for ten miles 
around was as familiar to the editor as his own town, and he 
knew every farmer by name, as he was known to them and 
their families. Every issue of his newspaper had a farm page, 
in which he presented well written sketches of his trips out 
and the news he had picked up. Individual improvements and 
noteworthy gatherings of farm folk were all presented with a 
news value to everybody who read his paper. 

The next fall was a surprise, even to Vincent himself. Dur- 
ing the long summer many of these rural friends had come to 
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his office and subscribed for his paper, but in the fall when 
they had time to read more and when money was floating about 
more easily, there was a constant addition to the subscription 
list of the paper and a substantial building of his bank account. 
Business men had sensed what the young man was doing. Even 
his banker had spread word of his success and praised him. 
Farmers in to trade had spoken of his visits and of his paper, 
and always with praise. They also visited the newspaper office 
frequently with news suggestions and with invitations for him 
to come out again. Sundays were always days for a feast for 
the young editor and his wife, at some good farm family home 
where they had been invited. No man in all the community 
was more popular than Vincent Fogel, and no newspaper, no 
matter how great and grand, could take the place of the Sand 
Springs paper on the tables of these homes. 

— — — Now the time had come when Vincent Fogel felt 
he should work to make his town a better town, a place of more 
importance and of more substantial progress. 

With the backing of his newspaper success and his popu- 
larity in the surrounding country Vincent mapped out a plan 
that would advertise the town as the best trading center in the 
county, and which would at the same time establish his news- 
paper as a bigger business institution. First, he changed the 
paper from a six-column size to a short seven, but yet with 
four pages of ready-print which he determined to make need- 
less if his plans worked out. All the business in town was classi- 
fied and the number of dealers listed, each dealer with the 
amount of gross business done by him each year. Each line of 
business, he figured, should use a certain proportion of his 
advertising space, and each business man should take a certain 
minimum space each issue. 

With some misgivings and not just exactly a clear idea of 
how to present the matter, Vincent went to one of his best 
merchants and laid out before him a “ dummy ” of a seven- 
column, eight-page paper, first page all news matter under good 
headings; second page with some feature stuff and clippings 
to carry value to the ads.; third page, country correspon- 
dence; fourth page, a real editorial page, set in twenty-pica 
width to take care of four columns, and the balance editorial 
comment and advertising; fifth page had local items and want 
ads. and the sixth page country correspondence; then came 
his farm page under a banner head and an almost solid adver- 
tising back page. Rather a pretentious looking sheet for the 
town, the merchant thought, but he agreed that if all the busi- 
ness enterprises in the town would go into such a paper with 
their trade announcements and bargain-day propaganda it 
would widen the trade territory and bring them good results. 

With this first success of the plan the young editor went 
along the street day after day till he had fully explained the 
plan to each business head. He found that it was possible to 
carry out the big idea. He then figured out an advertising rate 
that he could afford to make for a period of six months, and 
went back again with the dummy showing the size space each 
business should take, and the price per issue — not the price 
for six months. The small unit price did not frighten anybody. 
His faith in his plan and in himself was developed rapidly as 
he sold the spaces mapped out almost without exception. Now 
it was up to him to make the change and handle his end of the 
proposition. 

The first thing needed to make the all-home-print, seven- 
column paper go was a typesetting machine for setting the 
increased reading matter. A salesman had put him next to a 
good bargain in such a machine that had been used three years, 
and he ordered it shipped at once. By the first of the next 
month it was on hand and erected for work, while John was 
enthusiastically practicing to learn how to operate it. 

The first issue under the new plan caused much comment 
in the town and all about the country, but the succeeding issues 
made such an impression that Sand Springs immediately took 
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on added importance. Business men found their trade extending 
mile after mile and the selling of their goods much easier. 
For the first month or two they winced a little on paying the 
increased bills for advertising, but admitted it had been worth 
the money and smilingly continued to use their space. 

Now that the big, new paper was a success from every 
standpoint, Vincent began planning his community building on 
a broader scale, regardless of the money profit in it to him- 
self. He engineered a gathering of the business men one eve- 
ning to talk over the road question. Roads out of Sand Springs 
for several miles needed gravel, and he believed that with this 
surfacing the business of the town would be assured and steady 
in any kind of weather. The question of expense, however, con- 
fronted the gathering and it seemed impossible to handle that. 
However, Vincent would not admit that it could not be han- 
dled some way, and he suggested that perhaps the county board 
of supervisors could be interested in providing for some of the 
graveling. He would investigate and report at a future meeting. 

It happened that election time was not far off when Vin- 
cent approached members of the board on the subject of gravel 
for some of the Sand Springs roads. They met him with a great 
deal of consideration, since they well knew of his success and 
enterprise in the newspaper there. He soon got a half promise 
that the main road could be graveled next spring and possibly 
another road south during summer. He took this report back to 
his business men and asked them to also bring pressure on the 
board members, with the result that the road project was suc- 
cessful that year. The following year farmers joined with the 
business men to haul gravel and improve for several miles two 
other pieces of road. 

Sand Springs was now a real town. Business was good and 
things improving generally. Vincent built himself a new home 
and gradually became a leading influence in everything of 
importance in the community. Not only that, but he developed 
a talent for good, plain public speaking and often in school 
and church and community affairs he was the spokesman. It 
was only a natural consequence that he soon had a community 
club organized; also a credit bureau, a library in prospect and 
a town hall and fire equipment promised. He crowded all the 
leading part in this work on others when he could, as he was 
doing more than his share by the newspaper, but whenever 
some one else failed to function he stepped in and saw that the 
gap was filled. 

It was thus that the trend of events in his town made Vin- 
cent Fogel president of the local community club, and he 
found a new delight and a developing influence in that position. 
His view became the view of the town, of the whole com- 
munity. He planned and promoted the receptions, the monthly 
programs, the entertainment of conventions and all local gath- 
erings. He really neglected his newspaper in his ardor to 
increase the membership of the club and extend it to the farm- 
ing as well as the town population. 

Today the town of Sand Springs is noted for its progress 
and spirit. Its paved streets shine after their daily flushing 
and the sanitary conditions of the place are inviting to home 
folk and visitors alike. Probably no town of its size is more 
complimented by strangers or more loyally defended by its 
citizens. The community club has 225 members, many of them 
farmers who feel a proprietary interest in the organization 
and in the town. Nothing can break them away from their 
hearty support of its institutions, and as for the Sand Springs 
newspaper — that is the chief institution in the town, its corner 
building pointed out and its influence boasted by all. 

“Cassaday,” said Tom Brown of the Holtville Herald one 
day as they met to plan another editorial convention for their 
district, “do you know that young man Fogel of the Sand 
Springs Sentinel has developed into one of the outstanding 
local publishers in this state? When I talked to him at the 
convention three years ago he was so timid and shy that I felt 
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he would quit the game before he had gone very far. Now he 
has one of the finest county papers in all this district, and they 
tell me down there he is the town’s most influential citizen.” 

“Ves,” said Cassaday, “ I know a great deal about him, for 
I have often corresponded with him about newspaper matters, 
and recently while down that way I stopped to see him. He 
has a real business office, a well equipped plant and is the 
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leader in that town. Several of the business men suggested to 
me that they want to have him run for state representative 
at the next election, and if the county seat will support him 
for the place he will be a sure winner. It may spoil him in 
some ways, but he will be a leader in the assembly if he ever 
goes there. By the way, let’s put him on the program this time 
for a talk on development of the local newspaper field.” 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


The Elgin Courier-News, Elgin, Ilinois—— Your June 9 issue with the spe- 
cial Masonic section is fine. Although there are more large heads near the bot- 
tom of the first page than we like, the headings themselves are excellent and 
they are not closely massed at any point. Presswork is excellent. The adver- 
tisements are fine, too, but there are too many of them in relation to the 
amount of reading matter; many pages have only a little patch of reading. 
[his effect could have been minimized by better distribution, for on several 
vages relatively few ads. appear. There is a very good rule to the effect that 
reading matter and ads. shou'd be of like amount. Perhaps this is true of this 
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Interesting rule arrangement features this advertisement from the recent special 
Masonic number of the Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News. 


issue, but because there are no ads. on the special Masonic section the effect, 
so far as the regular news pages is concerned, is just as bad as if the preponder- 
ance of ads. characterized the whole issue. The edition is commendable. We 
are reproducing an unusually striking and interesting ad. 

The Reflector, Pendleton, Indiana.— Your paper is excellent in all respects. 
We are reproducing the first page of one of the issues sent us because it repre- 
sents a mighty fine way of making up the difficult six-column page. Indeed, 
it is perfectly balanced. The feature we want to call attention to is the arrange- 
ment across the top, although we believe the effect would be just as good if 
the paneled items were in the center columns. You might try this sometime. 
The variety in the size and style of the headlines is commendable. 

The Hartsdale Herald, Hartsdale, New York.— Considering the handicap 
on makeup of such a small page, we consider your paper excellent in that 
respect, although we should like to see the very good advertisements pyramided. 
Some of the ads. would be better if a double rule slug border like that used 
for the Lester Knight advertisement had been used instead of the unit intertype 
or linotype border. Indeed, this rule border would be very good for general use, 
being sufficiently heavy for the largest advertisements you have and not too 
strong for the smaller displays. The printing is clean and even, although the 
body matter would be easier to read if the inking were slightly heavier. 


Joun BorNMAN & Son, Detroit, Michigan.— We wish it were possible to 
adequately reproduce your magazine advertisement featured by an effective 
still-life photograph showing a bowl of flowers and an open book on a table. 
It is a remarkable example of photography and reproduction by halftone. 

Howarp Parker, Sanford, Florida— You did wonderfully well in the 
matter of time setting the heads and making up the two-page spread for 
Orovitz. The arrangement is neat and orderly and also quite effective, balance 
being exceptionally good. In some panels too much space is given the figures, 
but we presume there was not time for setting the matter in these panels by 
hand. The general impression of the job is good, nevertheless, although another 
regret is the extra-condensed block-letter heading type found in several display 
lines. The face is not pleasing. This doesn’t materially weaken the advertising 
value, although we are sure even a layman appreciates beauty in type. 

Witt C. Oaktey, Anaconda, Montana.—You should ask the critic of the 
advertisement, ‘“‘ The Thirteenth Chair,’’ to be specific. To say a thing is ‘“ not 
printing ” and let it go at that doesn’t convince. We consider it unusually good, 
striking in attention value and easy to read and comprehend. The only sug- 
gestion we have — and that doesn’t contradict our estimate of it — would be to 
set the body matter in larger type, obtaining the space by eliminating the 
large period used as a cut-off or dash. The white space around the inner wide 
border has the effect of adding to the power of the ad. to attract attention; in 
fact, there’s not another ad. in the paper so effective. We invite your critic to 
tell us why this ad. is poor — for its class, of course — and give us an example 
of what he considers good advertising typography. 
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The Semi-Weckly Leader, Brookhaven, Mississippi Your sixteen page 
edition of May 5, featuring the new cold storage plants of the Merchants 
Grocery Company, is very fine, especially from an editorial standpoint. The 
printing is also good, although the inking is a little too pale in spots. The half- 
tones should have been distributed more evenly over the page; balance would 
then be better than as arranged in a group to the left-hand side of the page, 
especially since the entire page is devoted to matter relating to the company, 
of which the portraits are of principals. Advertisements are unusually good in 
arrangement and display, but are not as attractive in some instances — and the 
paper as a whole is not pleasing — as if fewer styles of type were used for the 
display, particularly if the several faces you might use were more harmonious. 
We also suggest that the advertisements be pyramided, that is, grouped in the 
lower right-hand corner of each page. Makeup in which all corners of the page 
are occupied by advertisements looks ‘‘ choppy ”’ and disorderiy. The amount 
of advertising is in effect magnified when ads. are scattered and obviously the 
amount of reading matter is thereby minimized. The more reading matter 
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Star @ Cars 


The POWER and QUALITY leadership 
of the Star Car—Four and Six cyl- 
inder types— becomes even more 
attractive when the low first cost, 
economy of upkeep, and long 
gasoline mileage are considered. 
If you want power try the Star 
in mud, sand or on hills. If you 
want superior quality at low 
cost your next car will be a Star. 


Ask the nearest Star dealer to demonstrate any model listed below. 
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The advertisement above, clipped from The Saturday Evening Post, was sind 
by the class in Advertising Layouts and Typography, conducted by the editor 
of this department at the Central Y. M. A., Chicago, as offering pronounced 
opportunities for improvement. A mass of overlarge bold type, poorly spaced and 
lacking in life, it is uninviting in appearance and looks like a real job to read. 





there appears to be the more interesting a paper will be to readers and the 
better the results an advertiser can expect. The importance of position has been 
greatly exaggerated and reader-interest as a factor in making advertisements 
pull is too often disregarded. Better an advertisement buried, so to speak, in 
a paper that is read “ from kiver to kiver’’ than one at the top of the page 
in a paper that is only half read, or just skimmed by its readers, most of 
whom take the home paper just because it is the home paper. 

W. C. O’Bryant, Pontiac, Illinois— On the whole the Welfare Magazine 
is very good. The text pages are composed in a readable size and style of type 
and in two columns reading is made easy and the appearance of the page is 
given an effect of greater brevity than would be the case if the matter were set 
clear across the page. The headings in Bodoni caps. are likewise good, but 
where the major head is of more than one line the lines are rather crowded. 
Except where the words of the heads are letter-spaced there is also too much 
space between words. We do not like lines set wholly in capitals of italic, so, of 
course, do not like the running heads; roman caps. or upper and lower case of 
italic would be much better. As a rule there is too much space around the 
initials; initial letters should not appear to be in an island of white space, but 
should seem to blend in with the text. There should be just enough space around 
an initial to keep it from “running into’? the body matter, also the bottom 
of the initial and the bottom of the final line alongside it should make a straight 
line across the page. We do not like the shaded italic capitals in which the word 
““ magazine ”’ is lettered on the cover and first text page; in the first place 
it is ugly and it contrasts disagreeably with the Old English type in which the 
word “‘ Welfare ” is lettered. Why use the word at all, especially when by mak- 
ing the word ‘‘ Welfare’ so much larger you indicate a desire to establish the 
word as the title of the magazine? The word “ Magazine ”’ is just descriptive 
of what the book is and that is plainly evident. Presswork is very good, the 
large halitones being clear and snappy. We compliment the boys responsible for 
the work; they seem to be trying their best and are having considerable success. 
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Door County Advocate, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin.— We compliment you 
upon the interesting and attractive first page makeup, characteristic of al| 
the issues of the paper you submit. The headings are excellent and there is 
also a sufficient variety in their style, without too much difference. The lines 
of the top heads, and of the three-line heads set in capitals of Cheltenham 
Bold, are too closely spaced; remember, lines of capitals require more leading 
than lines of lower case. In these particular heads there is more variation in 
the length of lines than we like. We should also prefer a little more spac; 
around the dashes in the top heads. The presswork is excellent, and the adver 
tisements are well arranged and displayed, but are not as satisfactory as they 
might be because the unit slug borders cast on the intertype or lirotype ar 
too light in tone to match the weight of the type used for the display in 
numerous instances, and in many cases the size of the advertisements. W, 
regret, too, the fact that you do not pyramid your advertisements. When 
large display ad. appears at the top it overbalances the page and creates th 
impression of an ad. sheet and not a newspaper. Almost all the better paper 
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Ask the nearest Star dealer to demonstrate 
any model listed above 


Taking the advertisement shown at the left as a problem in layout, Charles J. 

Schmidt, member of the class, has given the copy life and attractive dress. 

Through contrast afforded by white space, rather than size, the display is 
emphatic and the body matter, in smaller type and less space, 

is much more easily read. 









both metropolitan and “country,” now pyramid their advertisements, which 
arrangement makes the pages neat and orderly and also has the effect of 
featuring the news matter, which, after all, is the prime purpose of a news- 
paper. However, your paper on the whole rates unusually high. 

C. H. Davipson, Melbourne, Australia.— Better Roads rates as a very 
good magazine, although the advertisement which covers most of the front cover 
detracts considerably from its first appearance. The printing is uniform and 
there is just the right amount of color. Advertisements are well arranged and 
displayed, but many are not attractive because of unpleasing type, the sans- 
serif and extended Cheltenham Bold being the worst. You have Cheltenham 
Bold (regular), Caslon and Goudy Bold, the last two being especially good, and 
we suggest your use of these three for major display and note the improvement. 
If you would avoid the use of capitals for setting the news headings and articles, 
using upper and lower-case roman, or italic, the pages would be much improved. 
Lines in headings and words are generally too widely spaced; in fact, the same 
fault characterizes the display of advertisements. 

The Healdsburg Tribune, Healdsburg, Californiaa—We like your ‘“ Red 
Hot” special edition of March 15 very much, the presswork being far and 
away above the average. Except for the two display advertisements on the first 
page we like that, too. The news headings are good; there are just about the 
right number of them and they afford a pleasing variation in style. The lines of 
the heads, especially the sub-decks, would be improved if they were leaded and 
if, also, there were leads above and below the dashes. In the New Caslon you 
have a very good display face and the appearance of the paper is better for 
this consistency. We like the arrangement of the advertisements also; they are 
pyramided, although on some of the pages they’re grouped in the lower leit- 
hand corner instead of the lower right-hand corner, as is customary and more 
pleasing. We do not like the condensed Caslon type often used for the display, 
especially altogether in caps. In a number of the advertisements, too, the body 
matter is too large in relation to the display. 
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O. R. Taytor, Archbold, Ohio.—The first pages of the Buckeye are uni- 
formly excellent. Where most papers fail yours succeeds, that is in having the 
lines of headings spaced far enough apart to look well and be easy to read. The 
type of the second deck of your No. 1 head seems a trifle too small and we 
believe you should set this deck, as well as the single-line heads, in slightly 
larger type. Printing is excellent and the advertisements are well arranged and 
displayed, although some of them are not attractive in appearance in conse- 
quence of the use of bold block-letter type for the major display lines. If you 
used the Cheltenham Bold as standard display, that is, in the majority of adver- 
tisements, a certain character and individuality would be given the advertising 
pages. They would be more pleasing, and more in keeping with the first page. 
While advertisements are located very satisfactorily, that is, grouped in the 
lower part of the page, and the effect is not bad, we suggest that if you want 

» make your paper still better you should pyramid the advertisements. We 
especially admire the first page of your February 17 issue, featured by cuts 
f two ribbons at the top, indicating your success in the recent state news- 
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Goldsteen, that far eclipses the original. Mr. Goldsteen’s arrangement is quite 

different from Mr. Schmidt’s, emphasizing the possibilities of variety and indi- 

viduality in the treatment of a given item of copy. When viewed in layout 
form the class, acting as jury, rated it above Mr. Schmidt’s. 


paper contest, in which you won the premier honor on first page makeup and 
second place on editorials. This is an effective way of promoting, we might 
say merchandising, the recognized merit of your paper. 


The Fairhaven Star, Fairhaven, Massachusetts.—The perfect alignment 
of those heads about one-third down the first page in every column of your 
April 9 issue is bad, especially because the lines vary so much and the lack of 
consistency is made so pronounced. You have heads in which the two lines of 
the main deck fill the column, others in which the lines are scarcely more than 
half as long. All headlines of a kind, regardless of position, should be approxi- 
mately the same length. If your first page is to look its best you should estab- 
lish a standard head, in which the lines are, say, four-fifths as long as the 
column is wide. Write copy for heads with this model before you and always 
have the same number of characters in a line. Getting back to the line-up of 
heads already referred to, remember, it is not desirable to cut a page up into 
sections; there should be no sharp divisions. The paper should be followed 
through without breaks and look as if it were intended to be followed in order. 
The appearance of a page is better, too, when the heads are more uniformly 
distributed, also, if possible, in a symmetrical form, although this may not 
always be possible or desirable. If the heads are not arranged in a perfectly 
symmetrical manner, but are, nevertheless, balanced — that is, when there is a 
like amount in comparable portions of the page — excellent informal makeup 
is possible. Although a little heavy, the printing is nevertheless very good; it 
is uniform. Advertisements are too scattered, so we recommend the pyramid 
makeup, which is explained in another item. The use of the extra-condensed 
head-letter capitals in advertisements is a faulty feature. This type is acceptable 
enough in narrow one-column heads, where there is an evident reason for using 
a thin face, but in the open space of an ad. the incongruity of type and space 
is too apparent. Furthermore, a type of odd proportions can not be as attractive 
as one which conforms to proportions which have for hundreds of years been 
found to give most pleasing results. 
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S. O. CHampion, Cleveland.—The Lakewood High Times rates among the 
best school newspapers; typography is excellent, makeup is neat and orderly, 
and printing is above reproach. We are reproducing the editorial page, a model 
which many “ regular’ newspapers might profitably copy. It is inviting, read- 
able and distinctive. An improvement would result if you would use the 
Benedictine, which you sometimes employ, for display, instead of the Century 
Bold, which is one of the least satisfactory types. This face, also largely used 
for the ads. in the monthly publication, the Arrow, is the only drawback to it. 
The loving cup illustration on the cover of the May-June magazine should not 
have been printed in the weak yellow; owing to the weakness in value (tone) 
of this color, and especially as printed on the blue stock, the detail of the 
cut is very faint. If you had printed the illustration with the rest of the design 
in blue and used a solid linoleum block for printing the inside yellow the cut 
would have shown up well. There would not then be the weakness in the 
center of the page. The Cinema (year book) is consistent with the other publi- 
cations; it is among the best items of the kind and of its class we have seen. 
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we have seen in recent months. 


The Record-Courier, Gardnerville, Nevada.-— Our compliments upon the 
excellence of your paper. Printing is remarkably even; the “color” is just 
right, too. We are glad the advertisements are pyramided. Except in those infre- 
quent instances where extra-condensed block-letter type and Cheltenham con- 
densed head-letter are used for display they are mighty fine advertisements, too. 
On the first page, the heads in which the major deck is set in Benedictine 
afford a pleasing variety; between headings in which the main deck is in 
Cheltenham Bold head-letter this change makes it possible to run a sizable head 
at the top of every column. Spacing between words in headings is often too 
wide. You have in every instance spaced out the last line of the indented sub- 
deck to full measure, whereas appearance would be better if this line were 
short and well spaced. 

James H. Crimmins, Newmarket, New Hampshire.— The outstanding fault 
with advertisements is too little contrast in type. A line stands out by contrast 
(difference) in size or style, particularly size. Lively, effective display results 
only when the important line is considerably bigger than other display, when 
few lines are emphasized and when minor points are in smaller type. You may 
argue there is nothing of a minor nature in the copy, but if you feel that way 
make something minor or advertisements will be dull looking and there will be 
nothing to catch the eye. If you should set some of the lines in these ads. 
larger, as we suggest, you could not set others as large. The condensed cap. 
letter you so often employ for signatures contrasts disagreeably with the 
Cheltenham Bold used for the body and other display, and especially when 
the Cheltenham extended is used; never use extended and condensed faces in 
one ad. Anent the point regarding too much uniformity in type of your adver- 
tisements, the fact that you set the “ body ” as well as display of many in 
Cheltenham Bold comes to mind. This is also a lack of contrast that weakens 
the strength of your display. Body matter should be lighter as well as smaller 
than display. Watch out for crowding. If you will follow these few suggestions 
we are sure you will be pleased with the result obtained. 
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2 AM one of the underdogs, a woman proof- 
reader, a boat without a rudder, a ship 
) without a sail, at the mercy of the czarina 
of the proofroom, the flapper copyholder, 
caught between the Scylla of the compos- 
) ing room force and the Charybdis of the 
foreman’s desk. In the good old days of 
the Odyssey, Scylla was a naughty maiden 
with six snaky heads who inhabited the rocks off the coast of 
the Aegean Sea. Her closest neighbor was a wicked whirlpool, 
Charybdis, that tossed its spray, and eddied, and sucked many 
a hapless mariner into its seething vortex. They were in col- 
lusion, these two, and if you escaped the clutches of Scylla, 
you bumped into the arms of Charybdis, and if you evaded 
Charybdis, you backed into the embrace of Scylla. 

So before my own inevitable, final destruction, I want to 
record a few of my experiences for the benefit of those adven- 
turous females yet to enter this race for a livelihood. 

At thirty years of age I found myself, through unfortunate 
circumstances, forced to scramble for my board and keep with 
but twenty dollars as assets. What could I do? Although a 
college graduate, I was a bit rusty for the teaching profession. 

“Why don’t you take up proofreading? ” queried a friend 
of mine, a vocational adviser and a wonderful woman. “ That 
profession needs educated and intelligent people; and with 
your equipment you should be valuable in the proofroom.” 

My father had been a publisher and printer, and I had 
learned the technique of the trade in a small shop. But how 
could a woman on the outside wedge into the big plants? 

“As a copyholder,” continued my encouraging friend. So 
through her introduction and recommendation I met Daddy 
S—, one of the kindest men in the profession, as well as one 
of the ablest, who, as head of the proofroom of one of the 
largest trade plants, for absolutely no remuneration, operates 
a sort of free employment bureau for the aid of deserving 
proofreaders and copyholders needing positions, and he sent 
me to one of the most critical print shops in Chicago, doing 
mostly publication and tariff printing. 

At first I was overawed by the pounding and roaring of 
the big presses, the clicking of the monos and linos, the chug- 
ging of the casting machines and the locking up of huge forms 
on the stones. There is something tremendously fascinating 
about the print shop, the monstrous broadcaster of ideas of 
positive thinkers for the benefit of negative minds of a wait- 
ing world. That charm quickly died down in the grind of rou- 
tine work and I soon got my bearings. In common with most 
union shops, I found copyholders better paid and with a better 
chance for learning the business systematically than in the 
non-union establishments. I began with twenty-five dollars a 
week. This is better pay than in most shops, for copyholders’ 
salaries range from sixteen dollars up, and when they become 
efficient as revisers they may receive occasionally thirty dollars 
a week; but there they stop. The next logical advancement 
would be to the rank of proofreader, who in Chicago draws 
fifty-one dollars a week and must belong to the typograph- 
ical union. 

“ Well, here’s me,” to quote Mrs. Asquith, a full-fledged 
copyholder; an easy occupation if you are a clear, distinct 
reader and watch carefully every mark on your copy. A good 
copyholder can be extremely valuable to a proofreader, but a 
poor one — let us draw the curtain. And my litany of litanies 
runs somewhat as follows: 
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From copyholders who vamp the compositors, kind fore- 
man, deliver us! From copyholders who powder and rouge 
while holding copy, kind foreman, deliver us! From copyholc- 
ers who glare disdainfully when asked if they have miscalle:! 
a word, and believe they are the real brains of the proofroom, 
kind foreman, deliver us! From copyholders who disappear 
regularly from their desks, always when most needed, kin! 
foreman, deliver us! From copyholders whose minds are any- 
where but on their work, kind foreman, deliver us! From 
copyholders who hold their jobs because the foreman thinks 
they are cute, merciful foreman, defend yourself! But the 
faithful copyholder who tends strictly to business and tries 1 
help the proofroom and the firm turn out good work, Go! 
bless her; may her tribe increase! 

After about two months of holding copy, long enough to 
become familiar with the style and problems peculiar to the 
work, I was put on revising; that is, seeing if a proofreader’s 
corrections have been made. Soon I was entrusted with final 
reading: an occupation demanding great care, as it implies 
the last reading of the typed material before being locked up 
for press. Finally I was promoted to the O. K. desk and was 
taught how to give the press proof the last survey before the 
mighty press pitilessly records the results of the craftsman’s 
work. Woe to the O. K.’r who fails to glimpse any errors 
uncorrected, any slips in style, any faulty spacing or margins, 
any defective or mashed type, or type escaped from its moor- 
ings on the press, any wrong arrangement of the pages, any 
careless ‘‘ underlay ” so that type or cuts do not print clearly 
or evenly; in fact, anything missed or defective, or caused by 
any one from the copy-editor to the pressman; and all this 
must be accomplished in the twinkling of an eye, so the press 
is not kept waiting. Because: of my early advantages I was 
shoved into this responsibility and received a wide experience 
in a short time. Truly, in this field one’s mistakes are stepping 
stones to higher things; for the errors you do not see are the 
ones you will never miss again. I say this from the rock bot- 
tom of my heart. 

In this shop I had the good fortune of having a wonderful 
foreman, fair, good tempered and kind, who worked with his 
men, encouraging, admonishing, never driving. The head O. Kk. 
man, keen, patient, appreciative, was very kind to me, and 
with his advice, after a couple of years, I decided the time was 
ripe to pick the big plum, a union card, and thereby draw fifty- 
one dollars a week. Practically every copyholder thinks she 
can read proof and deserves a card, but pitifully few make 
good proofreaders. And almost any journeyman printer, with a 
thorough knowledge of the technique and the pitfalls of the 
trade, proves superior to the non-printer copyholder. Also, 
faults that a printer sees at a glance, the non-printer proof- 
reader needs a half hour to study out. But by some subterfuge 
they do leak in. 

After serving my apprenticeship in out-of-town places for 
a few years I received my card, returned to Chicago and started 
to work in a trade plant. Here I considered proofreading rather 
monotonous, although the working conditions were ideal, and 
I know now that that is the main consideration. 

Soon I felt the lure of book and catalogue work, a fasci- 
nating combination. However, an opportunity to take charge 
of the proofroom and O. K. desk in a catalogue and commer- 
cial plant seemed tempting advancement and enticed me from 
the books, and a new set of conditions confronted me. The pro- 
prietor, himself an eminently capable printer, felt the need 
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of continually driving the workmen. If the output of work 
was sufficient, then the workmanship fell short. The quality 
of the printing turned out was absolutely the best on the mar- 
ket, but the foreman paid the price. He was forced to drive, 
drive, drive from morning until night, to achieve more pro- 
duction. If the printing was flawless, then there was too much 
time spent on it. The employer was simply trying to meet a 
desperate situation, trying to cut down the cost of production. 
He was hypercritical, this man, and it seems to me would please 
his customers as well if he exacted less of his men. 

In my next position, in an old-established shop doing much 
political printing and handling trade journals and miscella- 
neous commercial printing, another uncomfortable angle of the 
industry annoyed me. The foreman was fair, square and effi- 
cient. Where, then, was the rub? The men? A fine force. This 
leaves only the front office. The management consisted of an 
oid man, the owner, his son and the salesman. The old man 
had the Prussian idea that success demanded striking terror 
into the employees. He did sentinel duty on the floor, censuring 
this or that compositor, interfering with this or that job, and 
bedamning everybody on general principles from the foreman 
to the printer’s devil. The son drove, bellowed and swore at 
the men, pressmen and compositors alike, not because they 
deserved it, but because it emphasized his position. The third 
member of the goat squad was a diminutive, pompous, Yiddish 
gentleman, the head salesman, who also “ butted in ” on every- 
body, although his preferred victim was the foreman. And 
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such a language as he used! Oi yoi! If he failed to give con- 
crete instructions and the customer complained, who was to 
blame? The composing room. If a compositor lost a piece of 
instructions, who was to blame? The proofreader. Who was 
always to blame? The foreman. Blame, blame; blank, blank; 
bunk, bunk. 

If this was proofreading, then I wanted to scrub floors. 
So I left, still chasing the blue flower of happy conditions. 
And I did enjoy a happy interlude of two or three months 
in the proofroom of one of our largest mail-order houses, get- 
ting out its fall catalogue. I found thirty proofreaders and 
delightfully harmonious social relations, as well as a system of 
thoroughness and efficiency. Obedience to the rules of the 
system and patient concentration were the watchwords. 

Now I want to say my last words for the poor, down- 
trodden, much-abused proofreader. Only too often she is sup- 
posed to know everything; to make sense where none exists; 
to decipher illegible, unedited copy; to carry on her back the 
burden of a poor copyholder; but just as in the shop where I 
found the most deplorable conditions, I met some of the 
most capable men; and just as where shadows are thickest the 
sun often breaks through and shines the brightest, I feel hope- 
ful that desirable shops will yet drive out the undesirable, and 
make life worth living for the members of our magnificent 
trade. Will women help to bring about this millennium? My 
husband, true to printer tradition, says “ Never.” Like a dutiful 
wife I give him the last word. Still — 


Make Friends (ith Your Lressman 


By Arvin E. Mowrey 


AS % GAMHETHER you are the manager, the super- 
KC RY intendent or the boss printer, if you are 
) the one responsible for the proofreading 

s) and typographical correctness of jobs, it 
‘) will prove one of your greatest assets to 
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ZY count the pressman as your friend (not 
fy to the exclusion of others, of course). Not 
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S<YY3 that he who reads proof should come to 
rely upon the pressman to discover overlooked errors — not 
at all! However, it has been our experience that the shop does 
not exist where the proofreader is infallible. Even in the best 
systematized shops, mistakes, sometimes costly, will happen. 
For which reason too great care can not be exercised all along 
the line from the proofroom to the pressroom. Also we would 
recommend that the boss-proofreader-manager make friends 
all along the line. 

The pressman, however, stands in a different position than 
all the rest of the “line.” In making ready, his vigilant eye is 
alert to all the high and low spots in the printed page, checking 
up the margins, position, etc. Practically his eye travels over 
every word. Small wonder, then, if, after the form has been 
O. K.’d by the proofreader (who is probably tired of looking 
at and checking the job), the pressman discovers an error. 

Now, if he is your friend, all is well. He will call your 
attention to the error rather than let it pass, knowing full well 
where the blame would fall. But if he is not your friend — 
then look out! He is not paid to look for errors. His job is 
to print the form as it is delivered to him. The writer has 
known of instances (in shops where harmony is the exception 
rather than the rule) where the pressman deliberately, time 
after time, passed up discovered errors. He “wasn’t gettin’ paid 
for readin’ proof! ” Incidentally he was not an appreciated 
employee. But that is another story. 


5-8 


Also the writer has in mind a certain shop where the 
proofreader-boss frankly admits he is not infallible. He admits 
he is human and liable to mistakes. But, oh, how it gets on his 
nerves when he makes one! In order to check up on himself he 
has made a standing arrangement with his men that, after he 
has O. K.’d the press proof, he who finds an error gets a cigar. 
You may rest assured there is a continual lively contest 
between the proofreader-boss and the rest of the force to see 
who gets the cigars or who keeps them. Not that a cigar (even 
granting that it is a good one) is of such great value that one 
is going to go very far out of his way to get one from the 
proofreader — that is not the incentive. Rather, the real incen- 
tive is to “ get one on the boss.” 

“Some game! ” you will say. Granted, and a good one at 
that! For, as the boss finds it more or less embarrassing to 
admit a mistake and hand out a cigar, you may be sure he 
plays his end of the game as hard as any of the other fellows. 

Yes —the pressman sometimes gets a cigar. Sometimes 
also the pressfeeders (if they smoke; candy or ice cream if 
they don’t). But rather than feel peeved toward the fellow who 
thus scores against him, the boss always feels grateful. 

This is just one instance of how a certain proofreader-boss 
keeps a constant check on himself, and incidentally a spirit of 
cooperation among his men. While this idea may not be feasible 
in some shops, especially the larger ones, nevertheless it pays 
to keep on good terms with your men — especially your press- 
man, since it is he who handles the last finishing touches on 
the printing job, beyond which, if a mistake gets through, there 
is no recourse except to print it over again and take your loss. 
The best and truest codperation comes when there is a friendly 
spirit of interest existing throughout the organization. There 
are, however, other ways of doing this than by handing out 
cigars. But keep your men interested! That’s the thing! 
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Glean-Gut Advertising Appeals 


By JouN T. BARTLETT 


Kk ing appeals available for the printer’s mes- 
IS) sage is not small, but rather surprisingly 
large. This much is indicated from an 
examination of advertising of aggressive 
) printers in many parts of the country. Not 
all appeals, of course, are adapted for gen- 
eral use. In fact, successful advertising by 
a printer undoubtedly consists in studying the individual busi- 
ness, the individual market, competitive conditions, as the 
three principal sources or factors, and in the light of these 
selecting the appeal that will be the most likely to achieve 
selling success. 

Jackson-Remlinger Printing Company, Pittsburgh, in a 
publication advertisement uses the testimonial appeal, ‘‘ Where 
taste and skill are put into printing.” The text is along quality 
advertising lines. Under the heading, ‘“‘ What Leading Concerns 
Think of Us,” the company quotes three well known Pittsburgh 
concerns in typical testimonial fashion. One reads as follows: 








The fact that you are now getting a larger share of our business 
than ever before proves that we are pleased in every way with the 
quality of your work. It is a pleasure to deal with a printer that 
takes an interest in our work and the underlying principles of 
advertising. 

Some of the other appeals available for printers are enu- 
merated with examples in the following paragraphs: 

The Jackson-Remlinger Company, mentioned above, adver- 
tises for rush orders, saying, “‘ We have special facilities for 
rush work. We handle speed-up orders without sacrificing qual- 
ity. If you must rush a job let us put it through right.” 

Length of printing business experience: Britton Printing 
Company, Pittsburgh, mentions, “ Forty-five years high-class 
printing and binding.” 

A. F. Boucek, Pittsburgh, features in an advertisement, 
“Accounting forms for Ford dealers.” 

Davis & Warde, Pittsburgh, declare, “The Warde Press 
makes a specialty of financial, manufacturing, corporation, 
code and railroad printing.” 

Lithography is featured in an advertisement of Bushong & 
Co., Portland, Oregon: “ We will plan and design your letter- 
heads, billheads, statements, checks and vouchers so that one 
engraving can be used for all, without any additional expense.” 
Pointing out the possibilities for economy in lithography the 
company says, further: “ Our lithographed stationery in quan- 
tities costs no more than ordinary printing and gives indi- 
viduality and distinction that can not be obtained through 
printing.” 

Dowman-Wilkins Printing Company, Atlanta, advertise 
themselves as “ Service printers.” 

“* Advertising will bring greater returns if printed by Acorn 
Press ” is an unusual appeal found at Omaha. 

Prompt deliveries, combined with reasonable prices, are 
offered by the A. H. Pugh Printing Company, Cincinnati. 

Quality printing is offered by many printers, some using 
effective original presentation of appeal, others contenting 
themselves with a general statement. An advertisement of the 
C. J. Krehbiel Company, Cincinnati, refers to the company 
as “ Producers of the highest grade of advertising printing of 
every description.” The advertisement, in a telephone direc- 
tory, has a most attractive special border, incorporating the 
company’s special imprint and the slogan, “ Fifty-three years 
of honest service.” The advertisement itself breathes the 
‘“ quality ” atmosphere. 


Up-to-the-minute equipment is used as a sales argument 
by the Western Printing Company, Salt Lake City. Slogans 
having to do with one side or another of service are used pro- 
fusely by printers as appeals. Thus Acme Printing & Stationery 
Company, Pittsburgh, says, “ What we say we'll do, we do.” 
John Mellor & Sons, of the same city, use, “ Pittsburgh’s pro- 
gressive printers.” 

Jan J. Gessay, also of Pittsburgh, has a clean-cut, distinc- 
tive appeal in “ Printing in all languages.” 

Special offerings on small quantities of letterheads, envel- 
opes, business cards, etc., are made by many advertisers «ll 
over the United States. The Printery, Chicago, adds a second 
appeal to such advertising with “ Twenty-four-hour service.” 

William G. Kreicker & Co., Chicago, offer service «s 
designers, engravers and printers of mechanical catalogues. 

Still another appeal is “ Day and night service,” found in 
advertising of Foley & Co., offset lithographers, printers and 
binders, Chicago. 

The “ telephone appeal ” is found in a small advertisement 
of James T. Igoe Company, Chicago. The copy reads “ Call,” 
followed by the company name and address and business, and 
concluding with an easy-to-remember telephone number—8000. 

The foregoing is not, by any means, presented as covering 
all the appeals in use in advertising by enterprising printers. 
New appeals are constantly being put to good use by ihe 
originators. Thus a printer may find that location is an advan- 
tage, used as an appeal with nearby business houses. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the printer, as few busi- 
ness men in the community, should be interested in, and a close 
student of, advertising. The more he can serve his clients with 
advertising counsel, the more will he profit. So as he studies 
his own advertising problem, and persistently works at it until 
he is successful, he is accomplishing more than one object. He 
is learning how to advertise advantageously himself, and he is 
acquiring a great deal of knowledge and judgment which will 
be valuable in handling the printed advertising of customers. 


cAn Accident “Ghat Meant a Sale 


By Ets Ewinc Murpuy 


The problem of getting to the right man in any organiza- 
tion is one that every salesman has to overcome, and the 
printed word is one of the best means of reaching all parties 
who might be interested. 

As a concrete example of how a piece of printed matter 
left by accident was the means of completing an otherwise lost 
sale came to my attention recently. A salesman called selling 
printed reminders for use in our billing department and I 
directed him to the young lady whose duties might include 
the use of his wares. Having no power to purchase, she talked 
to the man and referred him to the office manager, who hap- 
pened to be absent at the time. After a discussion of what was 
offered, neither was particularly interested. Some time after 
the salesman had departed I found that he had quite by acci- 
dent dropped one of his samples. I picked up the booklet and 
it lay on my desk for several days before the head of the firm 
noticed it and, thinking well enough of the idea to purchase, 
got in touch with the representative. 

I’m wondering if the idea of leaving a printed salesman 
after every call might not be a good plan for all salesmen to 
follow. Sampling is impossible in all lines, but the printed 
message fits actualities and intangibles as well. 
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By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Driving Clutch Slips 


‘“T would like to have you give me information on the fol- 
lowing: I am operating a Model 5 linotype and for some reason 
or other just as the plunger is ascending from the well the 
machine seems to pull awfully hard. I have oiled and kept the 
machine clean, but do not understand this.” 

Answer.—The following remedy should help you correct 
this trouble: Remove the clutch arm from the end of the 
driving shaft; clean grease from both arm and shaft. If the 
leather buffers appear glossy, rub them with fine sandpaper. 
Before applying the arm to the shaft, unscrew the large bush- 
ing from the end of the shaft and take out the clutch spring. 
Measure the length of the spring and add an inch to its length 
by stretching. Replace all of the parts and again cast slugs. 


Improper Heating of the Metal 

An eastern publisher writes: “The linotype operator on 
one of our machines is troubled with shiny slugs, which you 
can see by looking at the feet of several slugs I am sending 
you under separate cover. The machine is equipped with a gas- 
heated metal pot. The mold disk has four thirty-em molds, 
as follows: Two six-point to twelve-point, one twenty-point 
to twenty-four-point, one thirty-two-point to thirty-six-point. 
The last two molds are used for head letter; the first two for 
body matter. There have been several experts here to diagnose 
the trouble, but, to quote the operator: ‘ It stays all right until 
they are out of town.’ At present we have a mold that was 
sent to us by the factory. The operator put it on, but he soon 
took it off, as it showed no better results. Changing the molds 
to different positions has been tried, but the result is the same. 
New liners have been used and the mouthpiece ground down 
to give a better lockup. If twelve-point liners are used on 
either of the six to twelve point molds, the slug is all right. 
A machinist-operator and a salesman suggest that the mold 
may be warped.” 

Answer.— Our opinion must naturally be more or less of a 
guess with only the slugs to guide us, especially if experts have 
failed to remedy the trouble with the privilege of examining 
the machine. We are of the opinion that it is a question either 
of heat or possibly of the molds being warped. We are sur- 
prised that the true condition can not be ascertained by exami- 
nation of the machine and by testing the temperature of the 
metal with a thermometer. The condition of the mold can be 
easily tested with a machinists’ straight edge. We would sug- 
gest that the lockup be tested after the condition of the mold 
and the heat of the metal are determined to be correct. The 
operator writes as follows: “ Your letter received. Thanks for 
your advice, as I think you have located the trouble. Some 
few weeks ago new gas governors were installed on trial. Better 
slugs have been produced on the machine and I believe the 
trouble was, as you said, from improper temperature of the 
metal.” 


To Remove a Keyboard 

An operator asks a few questions in a rather long letter, to 
which the reply follows: To remove a keyboard on a Model 5 
machine, disconnect and remove the following parts: Copy 
holder, tray, belt, front and back cam frames, keyrod lifting 
bar, screw that connects assembling elevator to link, screw 
that connects right-hand post to machine frame, and the two 
screws in the lower guide plate and two screws in the spring 
plate bar; take out the two screws from beneath the keyboard 
that connect it to the base of the machine. The keyboard 
should now be lifted off the frame. From the description you 
furnish we are unable to state whether the metal is too hard 
or not. Your metal dealer who supplies the toner should give 
you directions to be followed. When the ejector blade strikes 
the heel of the right-hand liner it may be due to enlarged 
holes in the blade. There is no adjustment covering this trouble. 
Perhaps, if you remove the ejector slide and examine pins and 
compare with these holes you may be able to punch the metal 
in and reduce openings. Ejector slides can be removed with- 
out removing the mold slide. Disconnect from link, remove 
ejector guide and dummy mold. 


Matrices Out of Alignment 

“‘T have been having some trouble on my machine and am 
sending you herewith a slug to demonstrate. You will notice 
that the next to the last letter is raised a trifle. At first there 
were three or four letters raised. I have got it to where it now 
is, but have been unable to get it right. The matrices are in 
fairly good shape.” 

Answer.— We suggest that you cast a thirty-em line having 
a number of cap. E’s at each end and hold it in the elevator. 
If the proof shows that the matrices are out of alignment, open 
the vise and change those matrices affected to another position, 
cast another slug and take a proof. If the second slug shows 
that the characters are not in alignment, it would point to the 
matrices as being at fault. If, on the other hand, all matrices 
on right end of slug are out of alignment it will show that the 
trouble is at right end of elevator jaws. Examine at this point. 


Adjustment With Pot Leg Screws 


An operator writes to the effect that he believes the pot leg 
screws will not furnish sufficient change in making a contem- 
plated adjustment of the pot mouthpiece. 

Answer—You will not find a time that these screws will 
fail you, so you need not worry further about it. If you examine 
the pot cam and the pot lever roll and note that the pot will go 
as far as the mold will allow, then you will realize that the 
screws are intended to correct only minor troubles that result 
from use. If the lockup is not even or the mold cap does not 
line up with the body of the mold, the knife naturally can not 
correct any of these troubles. Test for lockup and then see that 
the mold cap and the body are in alignment with one another. 








/ 


Trouble Corrected 


After receiving advice relative to improper ejection of slugs 
a correspondent wrote as follows: 

“ We are very grateful to you for the instructions you gave 
us in your letter of May 19 about adjusting the knives on our 
linotype and graphiting the surface against which the slug 
slides when it is ejected. Since making that adjustment our 
slugs have been coming out very true in spite of the fact that 
the right-hand knife is very dull and has one bad nick in it.” 


Pressroom Versus Machine Room 

“ Enclosed please find a sample of the class of slugs that 
our pressroom is forced to contend with. The pressroom force 
claims it is next to impossible to get results from hollow slugs. 
We are forced to use this grade of slugs on bond paper to a 
large extent, or on glazed papers which will not permit any 
great amount of impression. We find great difficulty in getting 
proper impression. Will you kindly let us know if the trouble 
lies with our presswork, or are we correct when we say that 
it can not be done with such slugs? Perhaps our ability to han- 
dle slugs of this caliber and get results is lacking. If so, kindly 
let us know.” 

Answer.— We have your letter and the slug. As you stated, 
the slug is rather a spongy affair. Properly, the slug should be 
solid so as to furnish support for the face which is used to print 
from. A pressman should not be expected to produce good or 
even fair work from such slugs. The operator can, if he will, 
improve their quality. 


Mold or Disk May Bind 

“T have one machine that knocks when the disk locks up 
to the ejecting position, but goes on the studs smoothly to the 
casting position. I have examined the shoes on the mold-turning 
cam and they fit to about a sheet of paper to the square block. 
The brake does not seem to make any difference whether it 
is loose or tight. The back knife is not binding, and there does 
not seem to be any lost motion in the gears. It seems that the 
disk at ejecting position stops too soon and so does not align 
with the studs.” 

Answer.— We suggest that you try the disk without molds 
to see if the trouble occurs. If one of the molds binds on the 
knife it may retard the free movement it should have and 
cause the studs to misalign with the bushings. There may be 
other causes, such as a warped disk, or a binding of the disk 
on the guides as it is rotating. However, as this trouble is 
peculiar to one machine, the examination of the parts must 
proceed until the cause is found. See that the segments are 
tight, as occasionally a cause may be found in a loose segment. 


Metal Adheres to Mold 

“We are having considerable trouble with metal adhering 
to the front of the mold. The mold wiper is in good shape, 
and we do not know whether it is due to the condition of the 
metal or not. We would appreciate it very much if you could 
give us some advice as to how to eliminate this trouble. We 
thank you for your help and assure you that we are all diligent 
readers of your department in THE INLAND PRINTER, as well 
as the rest of that great publication.” 

Answer—The cause may be ascertained by casting a slug, 
full measure, and stopping the cams to examine the surface of 
the mold just about the time it reaches the back trimming 
knife. If you find that metal is extended around the mold cell 
in the form of a fringe, it may indicate an interference which 
prevents a close union of mold and matrices. Examine front 
of mold for protruding screws or liners. Examine right and 
left jaws for protruding screws. If the front of mold does not 
show metal outside of mold edge when slug is cast, see if pot 
lever spring yields more than the normal amount, 116 inch, 
when lever advances pot. Increase stress of spring to correct. 
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Plunger May Need More Spring Power 


An operator submits slugs with a letter which seems to indi- 
cate an obstruction to plunger action, rather than to the quality 
of the metal. 

Answer.— From your description of the trouble and frora 
an examination of the slugs we believe that the trouble is due 
not to the metal but to an obstructed movement of the 
plunger. We suggest that you keep the metal high in the pot. 
When you give the plunger its daily cleaning, give its surface 
a rubbing with a fiber brush which carries a liberal supply of 
graphite. This treatment of the plunger may be given several 
times a day at the beginning, and then when the faulty action 
is corrected, only once a day. It may help matters if the plung:r 
lever spring is advanced to front notch of the lever. If you are 
already working with this tension, then lower the spring hovk 
to its lowest position. 


Burr of Metal Remains on Slug 

“Quite frequently within the last few weeks my machine 
has ejected slugs which have the little burr of metal on tie 
upper side of the left end, as you will see on the slug I am 
enclosing. The liner seems to be in perfect order and the kniy:s 
are now set to cut accurately, and I am at a loss to know hw 
that little bit of metal can get there.” 

Answer.— We suggest that you remove the entire right- 
hand knife block by taking out the upper and lower hexagonal 
screws. Look for attached metal above the lower adjusting 
screw of the left-hand knife. This screw sometimes holds the 
metal shavings in clusters after they have fallen from the 
trimming knives. While the right-hand knife and its block are 
off you may examine the spring plate to see that it is properly 
supported by its studs, the heads of which should be lodged 
on the spring projections. Graphite the surface of the spring 
plate where the slug rubs, also graphite the surface of the vise 
frame adjacent, as well as the upper edge of the lower filling 
piece. The purpose of the graphite is to lessen the friction as 
the slugs pass through. See that the knife wiper rubs the cut- 
ting edge of the knives so as to remove the metal. Your left- 
hand trimming knife needs readjusting. Cast a thirty-em cap. 
line and adjust so that there is no overhang, such as is present 
now, on the smooth side of the slug near the face. 


Practical Pointers on Ink 


Otto Sommerfield gives the following pointers on ink and 
its use in The Blot, the house-organ of the American Printing 
Ink Company, Chicago: 

In mixing colors for the pressroom, about the first thing to con- 
sider is a good mixing table. I have used almost everything that is 
to be found in a pressroom, and find that the most practical is a 
good piece of plate glass. Ink is more easily handled on plate 
glass, because it can be thoroughly mixed without the knife catch- 
ing on any rough places, and at the same time it will clean up better. 

The ink cabinet should contain a mixing white for making semi- 
opaque inks, or tints that are to be run first; a transparent white 
for tints that are to be run over other inks; a persian orange for 
lightening reds, for deepening yellows, or for mixing into greens 
to turn them into olive greens; a light process yellow which, when 
mixed with most blues, will give a clean green; yellow lake in 
conjunction with peacock blue for the various shades of green lake; 
peacock blue for making ultramarine, sky blues, and green lakes; 
Bismarck brown for a medium shade of brown which can be light- 
ened with yellow, or darkened with a trifle of black, or with a 
little red to make a photo brown. 

A very good substitute for the so-called two-toned shades can 
be made by mixing any of the lake colors together, care being taken 
to use only the transparent colors; for example, a deep sepia can 
be made by using one-half pound Bismarck brown, one-quarter 
pound of yellow lake, and one-quarter pound of black. 
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ForceEt the job or jobs you’ve lost. At best, they are 
est performances. The race of yesterday, whether lost or 
‘on, may stick to memory; but let’s clear the track for 
1e big handicap of today or tomorrow. 


It wiLt cost you four dollars for a year’s subscrip- 
ion to THE INLAND PRINTER. For these four dollars you 
--eive twelve books of 168 pages each plus numerous 
inserts in colors, all filled with ideas and suggestions 

signed to make you a better printer. We believe we are 
safe in saying that for the progressive printer — the 
printer who wishes to succeed in his business — no more 
profitable investment could be made. 

IN HIS ARTICLE, “ This Job of Buying Printing,” in 
the July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, Robert Blair 
paints a picture of the printing salesman and the order 
taker which shows thorough study and close observation. 
No one reading the article can mistake Mr. Blair’s inten- 
tion. The picture he has painted of Winton, Evans and 
Cosgrove leaves room for no doubt. If we were buying 
printing, Cosgrove would be the salesman to whom we 
would give the order. Let us train our salesmen to follow 
in the steps of Cosgrove; then the marketing problem will 
become an easy one to solve. 


The Science of Imposition 

Because of its age and the prestige in the industry it 
represents, THE INLAND PRINTER has for years and 
years been in the favored position of being able to com- 
mand the best materials obtainable for its columns. The 
contributors consider it a valued honor to see their names 
at the head of articles appearing in the magazine. As 
Arthur J. Peel, one of our contributors, says in a letter to 
the editor: ‘ While no writer likes to see his stuff held a 
long time before publication, any disappointment in this 
direction is more than compensated for by the satisfaction 
that one’s message is appearing in the finest medium that 
exists in the printing industry.” 

We have recently completed a series of articles on the 
operation of the Government Printing Office, full to over- 
flowing with interesting details and valuable suggestions. 
In this issue we are beginning a series of articles on “ The 
Science of Imposition,” by John Reed. The first instalment 
will convince you, as it has convinced us, that this is 
something out of the ordinary in the line of useful infor- 
mation — something that brings promise to become the 
most valuable text-book ever issued on the subject treated. 


We especially wish to call these articles to the attention 
of young compositors who wish to prepare themselves for 
stonework. Study the articles thoroughly as soon as they 
are published, and preserve them for future reference. 

We also wish to call attention to Mr. Frazier’s lesson 
in typography in this issue. We have read much on typog- 
raphy, as well as practiced it for many years at the case; 
but never have we found anything that so thoroughly and 
understandingly explained the theory or principle of orna- 
mentation. It is one thing to know how to do it; another 
thing is to explain it so that it can be easily understood. 
Mr. Frazier is a master craftsman in both instances. 
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A Plea for Simplification 

No-man T. A. Munder, the great printer of Baltimore, 
in an address before the Milwaukee craftsmen on July 8, 
brought out what we believe would be one of the greatest 
blessings in the printing trades today. 

“It is my opinion,” said Mr. Munder, “ that much 
time could be saved for more useful purposes if the vari- 
ous paper manufacturers would get together for the pur- 
pose of arranging their paper samples in such a way as to 
be readily accessible for the printer. I have an idea that 
I am first going to submit for your approval, and if I 
obtain that I will take it up with the various manufactur- 
ers. Briefly, the idea is this: I have before me a common, 
ordinary 3 by 5 card file box, containing a number of cut 
index cards. On each of these is printed the name of 
a grade of cover paper, Artisan, Buckeye, etc., clear 
through the entire alphabet. Between these index cards 
will be found one piece of stock of that particular brand 
of cover of each color. On the face of each sample will be 
printed the size, weight, grain, price, etc. On the back 
will be printed the name of the dealer from whom the 
paper may be had. For each locality, of course, the name 
of the dealer will be changed. In one box the entire range 
of cover papers the country over may be filed. In another 
box, book papers, etc., may be placed. The whole library 
of paper samples may be placed in three or four neat, 
compact, little boxes, ready for inspection on an instant’s 
notice, and with the minimum of trouble. What do you 
think of the idea? Will you gentlemen endorse it? ” 

It is needless to state that the apparent simplicity of 
the idea struck home, and the Milwaukee craftsmen saw 
the value of it immediately and gave it endorsement. 

We, like Mr. Munder, believe that the vast number of 
paper manufacturers could perform a great benefit to the 
industry by cooperating with one another and getting 
out just such a file. We believe it would be a great for- 
ward step.— R. G. H. 
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Opportunities in Railroad Printing 

A year or so ago we called attention to opportunities 
afforded the progressive printer in the railroad field. The 
railroads of the country should be listed among the largest 
advertisers, and possibly would be if rightly approached. 
No class of business needs the good will of the public 
more than the transportation companies, even including 
electrics, surface car lines, elevated roads, subways and 
the motor busses, as the latest adjunct to this important 
branch of modern business. 

Any business dealing directly with the public at large 
must from time to time of necessity be running counter 
to public opinion; the railroads, for instance, may demand 
an increase in freight rates or in suburban passenger rates. 
Such demand at once arouses enmity or hostility by the 
other party concerned. Or a suburban town or even an 
out-of-the-way but growing section of a big city may 
demand improved transportation service, while the rail- 
road or the car line affected can not see its way clear to 
grant the demand. In both cases, it is a question of good 
will — a question of an enlightened understanding on the 
part of the public. It thus becomes a matter of printed 
salesmanship. If the railroads are entitled to increased 
rates, the public will understand and grant such rates if 
it is properly enlightened. If the demand of the suburban- 
ites is unreasonable or unjust, they will listen to reason if 
rightly approached. The most appropriate way to come to 
a reasonable understanding on these points is by the use 
of the printed word, either through a circular letter, a 
booklet or a broadside. The public is not unreasonable. If 
the arguments are convincingly set forth, it will listen and 
be guided accordingly. Therefore, when questions of this 
kind come up, and they nearly always do, the printer 
should be on the spot with his wares. 

Traveling from Billings, Montana, to Chicago recently 
we noticed at practically every seat in the Pullman and in 
the observation car a booklet with a red cover with the 
title “Two Thousand Miles of Startling Beauty.” The 
booklet was made up for the purpose of adding interest to 
the trip, no matter whether it was a vacation trip or a 
business one. 

On the third page of the booklet we read: 


In this book you will find information about the country you 
see from the train windows of the Northern Pacific Railway on a 
transcontinental journey. We hope it will contribute toward your 
pleasure. Every member of the Northern Pacific personnel, from 
the conductor, engineer and brakeman to the track laborer and sec- 
tion hand, wants your trip to be interesting and enjoyable all the 
way. Please do not hesitate to ask questions of our employees. We 
are glad to be of service. 

No better way to create good will could possibly be 
suggested. When men and women are traveling, especially 
for vacation or recreation purposes, their interest centers 
on what they see and what service they get. If points of 
interest along the line of travel are pointed out to them 
they are not only pleased, but enlightened, and some- 
times also delighted. In explaining how the book should 
be used, it says: 

In the center column is the name of the town, landmark, his- 
torical spot, river, mountain or scenic feature reached at the time 
listed opposite to it under the number of your train. Passengers 
are given the exact time when they can see, from train windows, 
the points of interest. Consult your time-table for time of arrival 
at towns and cities not listed in this particular folder. 
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Every station of interest from Portland, Oregon, to St. 
Paul, Minnesota, is given editorial attention, in descrip- 
tion and sometimes in pictures. The last page is blank so 
that the traveler may put down his or her impressions 
or memos. 

It is evident that the booklet has been a profitable 
piece of advertising for the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad uses 
colored postcards illustrating scenes of interest along its 
line; so do the Illinois Central and the Baltimore and 
Ohio. There are a number of other lines, however, that so 
far have done nothing in this good will propaganda. They 
should be open to argument. They are the printer’s fer- 
tile fields, which easily may be cultivated if rightly 
approached. At least, it is worth any effort it may require. 


Machine Composition Spacing 

The Open Forum department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for May and July contained some pointed and practical 
advice to composing-machine operators and tenders hy 
E. M. Keating, the editor of our Machine Composition 
department, and E. M. Hanson, for many years one of the 
inspectors for the linotype company. Thus the discussion 
has been stamped by authority. It was for just such dis- 
cussion that the department was opened; it would be a 
great benefit to our readers if other questions or problems 
of common interest could be given like treatment. 

It all came about by an assertion in the April issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER by Walter B. Gress, the superin- 
tendent of the Princeton University Press, that “ by 
removing the vise justification block on which the space- 
bands rest, and replacing it with a piece of metal of sim- 
ilar size, excepting in thickness,” more correct spacing 
may be accomplished. It is eminently proper in a case of 
this kind to warn against alteration of the machine; it 
should not be “ monkeyed ” with except in the research 
laboratories of the manufacturers. Thus it may seem that 
Mr. Gress’s suggestion was out of place. 

We are just wondering, however, if the idea behind the 
suggestion has not been entirely overlooked. Mr. Gress 
was talking about improving the spacing in machine com- 
position, and he suggested a method by which it could be 
done. It may probably be stated without fear of contra- 
diction that about eighty-five per cent of the operators on 
slug-casting machines pay absolutely no attention to the 
spacing of lines. If the machine will cast the line, well 
and good. As a line with four spacebands in it may be cast 
even if it lacks two picas from being full, the space be- 
tween words may be seven points. It was this that Mr. 
Gress intended to remedy. By cutting the thickness of the 
spaceband block in half, for instance, the machine would 
not cast lines unless they were practically full. As no 
operator for any length of time would keep on “ sending 
in” lines that the machine would not cast, it would of 
necessity impel more attention to spacing. It would reduce 
the speed of the operators as well as the output of the 
machine, to be sure; but there is a question if this would 
not be preferable if good and proper spacing could be 
obtained, especially in book and job work and the better 
grade of publication composition. It is a problem for the 
research laboratories of the manufacturers to work out. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Foreign Book Review 
By N. J. WERNER 


ROM the publishers of the Bulletin Offi- 

ciel des Maitres Imprimeurs de France 
we have received a copy of their latest year- 
book, issued at the end of 1925. It is of 
regular quarto size and about one and one- 
fourth inches thick. For its subject the pres- 
ent volume takes up “Les Ancétres du 
Livre, du Journal et de l’Almanach ” (“ The 
Ancestors of the Book, the Newspaper and 
the Almanac”), which it covers in 123 
pages of text, with a truly handsome ten- 
point old style face, one devoid of freak- 
ishness and therefore easy to read. Last year 
we complained of the long lines of the text. 
This year the page is divided into two 
twenty-em columns, which is a vast help 
to the eye. The subject covers the introduc- 
tion of printing into the various towns and 
cities of France, from 1437 up to 1790. A 
page taken from the first book printed in 
Paris is reproduced. This part is followed 
by records of the earliest journals appear- 
ing in France, and then a most interesting 
account of the early almanacs, illustrated 
with pages reproduced from a number of 
them. Following the text matter comes a 
large collection of chromatic work, on plate 
paper and card sheets, done by means of 
calcography, lithography and heliogravure, 
as well as typography, showing that our 
French confréres can do truly fine things 
in colors. The only feature that mars the 
book is the seventy-two pages of advertis- 
ing, wherein the red color is used too indis- 
criminately. These, however, can be quickly 
passed over. The price of this French year- 
book is $4, postpaid, and it may be ordered 
from the Bulletin Officiel, at 7 Rue Suger, 
Paris (VI) ,or through THe INLAND PRINTER. 


A Great German Yearbook 

As usual, “ Klimschs Jahrbuch fiir 1926 ” 
is a grand affair —in large octavo size with 
342 pages of text and sixty-eight pages of 
advertisements, between which is a section 
of forty-two pages devoted to showing the 
new type faces and a section of thirty pages 
of inserts of multicolor work done by 
various processes on various sorts of paper 
and cardboard —all of which is charming 
to look at. The text matter, set in Ratio 
Latein, one of the best of the many Bodoni 
styles, is devoted to technical treatises and 
reports concerning the latest inventions, 
processes and machines in the entire range 
of the graphic arts. Friedrich Bauer, of 


Hamburg. well known as a typo-litterateur, 
is the editor, and he has a most efficient 
corps of collaborators. That the text is well 
illustrated may go without saying; some 
illustrations are on plate paper insets. A 
bibliography of the year’s German books 
on typography is not to be overlooked. 
Those studying letter designing will find an 
interesting discussion by Konrad F. Bauer 
on the subject of “ Roman Capitals.” Fine 
paper, characteristically careful presswork 
and a beautiful binding combine to make a 
book which many printers would be glad to 
possess. The price of this volume is $4.50, 
postpaid. The publishers’ address is Klimsch 
& Co., Frankfurt am Main. 


Typographic Monographs 

The German Book Trader Association, 
whose headquarters are at Leipsic, has 
started the publication of a series of book- 
lets relating to various details of typogra- 
phy. Two of these have reached our desk, 
each of which has appeared in a second 
edition. No. 3 is entitled “Der Satz chem- 
ischer und mathematischer Formeln” (“The 
Setting of Chemical and Mathematical For- 
mulz’’). It is written by Wilhelm Hollwig, 
and gives detailed instruction in the art of 
composing this sort of matter. No. 8 is 
entitled “Die Entstehung einer Schrift” 
(“The Production of a Type Face”). Hein- 
rich Hoffmeister is its author, and he pre- 
sents an interesting review of the various 
operations pertaining to the manufacture 
of type, from the designing to the casting 
of it, and covering the modern improve- 
ments coming into play. When we say that 
Breitkopf & Hartel of Leipsic were the 
printers of these booklets it means that they 
are nicely printed and good to look at. 
Each number is priced at one gold mark. 


Recording a United States Visit 

Under the title “Die Amerika Fahrt 
Deutscher Buchdrucker,” a book just issued 
by the Deutscher Buchdrucker-Verein, re- 
lates the experiences of the delegates of the 
German Master Printers’ Association to the 
United Typothetae of America meeting in 
the fall of 1924. The delegation consisted 
of sixteen men connected with printing, 
publishing and advertising concerns. They 
all had their eyes and minds open, and this 
book treats of a multitude of their observa- 
tions on American cities, customs, trans- 


portation, etc., and specially on the meth- 
ods and procedures in the American printing 
and publishing trades. Hence in its 192 
pages much interesting material is pre- 
sented, which indicates the appreciation the 
visitors had of what impressed them by 
way of contrast with things at home. It is 
handsomely printed, coming from the press 
of J. Wiesike, Brandenburg (Havel), and 
may be obtained from the Deutscher Buch- 
drucker-Verein (No. 1 Nollendorfplatz, 
Berlin, W30), at a cost of three gold marks. 


Multum in Parvo 

The above phrase may in truth be ap- 
plied to a thirty-two-page pamphlet, under 
the title “ Les Arts et Industries Graphiques 
au Service de la Presse Technique,” by 
Georges Degaast, which comprises a report 
he presented at a recent International Tech- 
nical Press Congress at Paris. He treats of 
the history of the graphic arts, of paper, of 
type, impression, illustration, typography, 
gravure, photogravure, similigravure, lith- 
ography and rotagravure, and includes a 
lot of explanatory pictures and diagrams. 


Twentieth Century Advertising 
By George French 
Under this title Mr. French discusses in a 
delightful, entertaining way some twenty- 
five topics of pertinent interest to advertis- 
ing men. His book is an epitome of the 
great advance which the science of adver- 
tising has made since 1900. The cause and 
contributing factors, certain of the men 
who aided and guided the advance, and its 
results and influence on business, are treated 
historically. There is nothing of the text- 
book or the technical book in this volume. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ADVERTISING. By George 
French. 588 pages. D. Van Norstrand Company, 
New York city. $6, postpaid. 
Business Letter Practice 
By John B. Opdycke 


Frankly, we are all of us more or less 
deficient in ability to write a business letter 
and in a knowledge of how it should be 
done; few of us can do it with the telling 
effect that “ will bring home the bacon.” 
From this viewpoint Mr. Opdycke has writ- 
ten his book with a twofold purpose: first, 
to show how a business letter should be 
written; and second, to show how correct 
business English may be applied. 

LetTER Practice. By John B. 
582 pages, 5%4 by 8%, cloth covers. 
$2.50. 


BusINESs 
Opdycke. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York city. 
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ITH more than five hundred news- 

paper editors present from practically 
every section of the United States, the Na- 
tional Editorial Association opened its con- 
vention in Los Angeles, June 29, under 
most favorable conditions and with Presi- 
dent Frank O. Edgecombe in the chair. Just 
as the first day’s session was opened a mes- 
sage from President Coolidge was brought 
to the convention and read by William A. 
Daley, N. E. A. representative at Wash- 
ington. In this message the president paid a 
high tribute to the American press. 

“A free press, ably and conscientiously 
edited,” he said, “has from the first been 
one of the stanchest pillars in our national 
edifice. Whatever tends to strengthen and 
to widen the influence of such a press, of 
course, is of direct and vital benefit to our 
government and to each and every citizen.” 

“The majority of those present traveled 
more than two thousand miles in the 
N. E. A. special, running in two sections 
from Kansas City, where the delegates from 
the East and Middle West had assembled 
for the westward pilgrimage,” says The 
Publishers’ Auxiliary. “They had _ been 
joined at various cities en route by other 
parties from the South, the Southwest and 
the Rocky Mountain region, and upon their 
arrival in Los Angeles they were greeted by 
delegates from California and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

“The easterners and middle westerners 
had been royally entertained all along the 
route, at Chicago, at Kansas City and at 
Hutchinson, Kansas. At Liberal, Kansas, 
they had received their first taste of the 
real West at a cowboy breakfast, served on 
the open prairie, and afterward they had 
been driven through endless fields of wheat, 
which symbolized the passing of this part 
of the West as a cattle country and its 
establishment as a great grain section. 

“ At El Paso, Texas, the round of enter- 
tainment began again with a special break- 
fast, followed by a trip across the border 
for a brief visit in Juarez and a glimpse of 
Old Mexico. 

“Monday morning they were nearing 
their goal, when they arrived at El Centro, 
California, for breakfast in the famous Im- 
perial Valley and after riding through Car- 
riso Gorge and viewing its scenic wonders 
they had their first glimpse of the Pacific 
Ocean at San Diego. 

“Orange County claimed them as her 
guests all day Tuesday, entertained them 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


President Coolidge Greets Editors 


at Santa Ana, at Huntington Beach, at 
Newport Beach, at Anaheim, Fullerton and 
at La Habra. 

“One of the highlights of the morning 
session was the awarding of the member- 
ship contest prizes by Governor Harry 
Byrd of Virginia. Editors from every section 
of the country applauded as the two ex- 
tremes of the country, the Pacific coast and 
the Atlantic coast, were thus honored — 
Timothy Brownhill of California winning 
first prize, the chief pirate’s chest, and Mrs. 
R. C. Anzer of New Jersey taking the sec- 
ond pirate’s chest.” 

The other prizes were awarded as follows: 

Best Weekly Newspaper.—President Edge- 
combe’s cup to Walton (N. Y.) Reporter, 
John P. and Edward S. White, publishers; 
second, Bemidji (Minn.) Sentinel, H. Z. 
Mitchell, publisher; third, Cedar County 
News, Hartington, Nebraska, J. P. O’Furey, 
publisher. 

The Best Editorial Page—Tue IntAnp 
PrInTER cup to Freehold (N. J.) Tran- 
script, Moreau Brothers, publishers; second, 
Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Gazette, Jacob H. 
Strong, publisher; third, Hunterdon County 
(N. J.) Democrat, Moreau Brothers, pub- 


lishers; fourth, Fergus Falls (Minn.) Trib 
une, H. M. Wheelock, publisher. 


Advertising Progress —The Bonnet-Brown 


trophy to Kingfisher (Okla.) Times, C. W 
Hubbard and Sons, publishers; second 
Newton (Mass.) Graphic, J. C. Brimble 
com, publisher; third, Washburn (N. D. 
Leader, Satterlund and Jefferis, publishers 

Community Service— Editor and Pub- 
lisher cup to Geneva (Neb.) Signal, Frank 
O. Edgecombe, publisher; second, Florenc 
(Ala.) Herald, Marcy B. Darnall, publisher 
third, Colorado Springs Farm News, John 
Green, publisher. 

At the closing session Tuesday night, Her 
man Roe, the versatile publisher of the 
Northfield (Minn.) News, was elected pres 
ident for the coming year and Omaha was 
selected as the next meeting place. 

Herman Roe has had long experience in 
association work. In 1922 he won the presi- 
dent’s silver cup for the state vice-president 
obtaining the most members for the asso- 
ciation from his state. He served as chair- 
man of the N. E. A. advertising committee 
for three years, 1923 to 1925. He was elected 
a member of the executive committee in 
1924 at the Oklahoma City convention and 
elected vice-president at the Richmond 
meeting in 1925. 


New Organization to Direct Printing Expositions 


HE organization of the Graphic Arts 

Expositions, Incorporated, is the most 
interesting and businesslike happening since 
the July issue of THe INLAND PRINTER went 
to press. The new organization is headed 
by William A. Renkel, an ex-president of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen; another craftsman, A. E. 
Geigengack, of New York, is first vice- 
president. R. W. Nelson, president of the 
American Type Founders Company, and 
E. F. Eilert, president of the United 
Typothetae of America, are the other vice- 
presidents. Joseph Herberger is treasurer, 
John Clyde Oswald, secretary, and Alfred 
Ommen, counsel. The board of directors is 
composed of well known men in the print- 
ing industry, as follows: Harvey Weber, 
treasurer of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen; George K. 
Hebb, ex-president of the United Typoth- 
etae of America; R. W. Nelson, president, 
American Type Founders Company; O. H. 
Kepley, sales manager, H. B. Rouse & Co.; 
Charles C. Walden, Jr., vice-president, 








Walden, Sons & Mott; Harry A. Porter, 
sales manager, Harris Automatic Press 
Company; A. O. Jennings, trade composi- 
tor; John C. Burkhardt, ex-president, Em- 
ploying Bookbinders of America; C. W. 
Chabot, advertising manager, Hammermill 
Paper Company; K. S. Warner, president, 
John F. Sarle Company; Alfred R. Flower, 
the electrotyper; George T. Lord, ex- 
president, New York Employing Printers 
Association, and John Clyde Oswald, man- 
aging director of the association. 

Thus it will be seen that practically every 
branch of the industry is represented in the 
new organization by the best men available, 
which naturally promises the best graphic 
arts exposition ever held. As we under- 
stand it, the craftsmen’s club of New York 
will have charge of the next exposition 
under the guidance and direction of the 
new organization. 

The exposition will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York city, from Sep- 
tember 5 to 17, 1927. From then on exposi- 
tions will be held every fifth year. 
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The Photoengravers Meet in Detroit 


HE thirtieth annual convention of the 
4. American Photoengravers’ Association 
was held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, July 22-24, with delegates present 
from all parts of the country. As we go 
press with the last forms of THe INLAND 
xINTER for August word comes to us from 
ur representatives on the convention floor 
hat the present is the best convention the 
a-sociation has ever held; that the sessions 
started promptly on time and were well 
‘tended. 

The genial George K. Hebb who, a year 
ao, successfully guided the destinies of the 

\ited Typothetae of America, was named 

honorary chairman of the convention. It 
is a happy choice, indeed. 

[The opening session was given over to 
‘dresses of welcome and responses, ap- 
pointment of committees, etc. In the after- 
von George Benedict, of Chicago, told of 
be advantages gained through the use of 

standard cost system, ably assisted by 
timonials from other members. Jerome 

Daneker, president of Increased Sales, 
Incorporated, Baltimore, told of “ How to 
Sell More Engravings”; W. B. Lawrence, 
cost accountant of the association, read his 
report on the “ Costs and Profits in Photo- 
engraving in 1925,” while “Dad” Gage 
started the discussion on the standard scale. 
The Friday morning session was some- 
thing of an innovation; it was devoted to 
a discussion of problems vital to the photo- 
engraving industry, such as the college an- 
nual business, the labor supply, ethical 
conduct of business, reduction of costs, tech- 
nical information, salesmen’s compensation, 
standardization of plates, etc. There were 
no set speeches. A certain keyman handled 
each subject with some introductory re- 
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marks; then it was given over to a free and 
open discussion. 

“ Working Together for the Good of All” 
was the general theme for Friday afternoon. 
It was really a toast to the association by 
men in close business connection with the 
industry, such as E. Allen Frost, counselor, 
Outdoor Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Chicago; James O’Shaughnessey, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, New York city; W. 
Frank McClure, chairman, National Com- 
mission International Advertising Associa- 
tion, Chicago; Joseph Meadon, past presi- 
dent, Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Detroit; J. Fred Woodruff, vice-president 
and treasurer, Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit ; H. G. Guiteras, executive secretary, 
International Association of Electrotypers, 
Cleveland. 

Saturday morning Harry A. Groesbeck, 
of the Walker Engraving Company, New 
York city, discussed “ The Bassani Camera 
and Process”; Matthew Woll brought “A 
Message from Organized Labor”; and 
George MaclIlwain, of the Cambridge Asso- 
ciates, Boston, told of “The Real Causes 
of Prosperity.” 

Charles A. Stinson, president of Gatchel 
& Manning, Philadelphia, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. The other officers 
were reélected. Thirty-one firms exhibited 
photoengravers’ supplies. 


Press to Erect Shrine 
The first national shrine ever built in 
honor of the press will be a part of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York city. This is the recent announcement 
of William T. Dewart, chairman of a na- 
tional committee representing the publish- 


The Photoengravers in Annual Convention 
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ing and printing industry. The memorial to 
the press will be a large bay in the cathe- 
dral, similar to the bays proposed by the 
medical and legal professions, the arts and 
the army and navy. It will be built in 
classic Gothic architecture, framed between 
two tall pillars and rising 115 feet from the 
floor to the roof of the cathedral. Its cost 
of erection and equipment will be from 
$150,000 to $225,000, and all members of 
the printing and publishing industry will be 
given an opportunity to subscribe toward 
the project. 


Joseph Seaman Resigns 

Joseph B. Seaman, one of the most widely 
known men in the paper industry, has re- 
signed as first vice-president of the Seaman 
Paper Company. He has been with the com- 
pany twenty-seven years and actively in 
charge of the firm’s eastern headquarters 
since 1913. This announcement will no 
doubt come as a big surprise to the very 
wide circle of friends who have come in 
frequent contact with him in the paper field. 

For many years, in association with his 
brothers and the Seaman Paper Company, 
he has been vitally interested in the devel- 
opment of various organizations which 
would promote the consumption and sale 
of paper. He is vice-president of the Mills 
Securities Corporation, which is a holding 
company for many of these interests. He 
has been deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of the Aquatone Corporation as its 
vice-president — the perfection of the Angel 
paper milk bottle which is marketed through 
the Health Container Sales Corporation of 
which he is president — and the distribution 
of the paper products produced by the Sea- 
man Fibraknit process as employed by the 
Seaman Container Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion of which he is vice-president. 
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Conference Board Discusses Printing Problems 


last forms of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
July, the Graphic Arts Conference Board 
met in Philadelphia for the discussion of 
problems affecting the whole industry. Dr. 
Layton S. Hawkins, managing director of 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation, dis- 
cussed the problem of the future labor sup- 
ply for the industry. Doctor Hawkins said 
that the graphic arts industries have been 
backward in pointing out to school boys 
and girls the advantages of the printing 
trades as life work for men and women of 
fairly good education and intelligence, and 
that these trades must be sold to the boys 
and girls of the seventh and eighth grades, 


Jies as we were going to press with the 


while at the same time training and re- 
munerative employment must be provided. 

Maurice Saunders, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers, reported on a study of “The 
Commission Broker or the Middleman,” 
made by a special committee of the lithog- 
raphers’ association. He warned against 
drastic action toward the printing broker. 
The board referred the matter to a special 
committee for further study. 

R. W. Nelson, president of the American 
Type Founders Company, told of the pre- 
liminary plans for the next graphic arts 
exhibition, which, he said, would be the 
greatest and best ever held. 


Monotype Factory Manager Goes to Europe 


HRISTIAN E. MOLDRUP, factory 
manager of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, was guest 
of honor at a luncheon tendered him at the 
monotype offices on July 1, just prior to his 
departure for Europe. 

The entire force of employees of the 
company, over eight hundred in number, 
participated in the affair, which was held 
in the sales department on the fifth floor. 

The program included addresses of felici- 
tation and farewell by President Harvey D. 
Best; T. Frank Morgan, second vice-presi- 
dent; Albert E. Edmunds, secretary, and 
George Stryker, mechanical superintendent. 
and a response by Mr. Moldrup. A quartet 
of company employees sang some specially 
prepared songs. Mr. Moldrup was presented 
with a handsome traveling bag. Mr. Mol- 
drup’s association with the monotype cov- 
ers more than a quarter of a century. His 
first connection with the machine was dur- 
ing the days when it was manufactured for 
the company by the William Sellers Ma- 
chine Tool Company of Philadelphia. In 
1905, when the company began the manu- 
facture of its own machines and matrices, 
Mr. Moldrup came into the organization as 
production manager. This position he held 
continuously, with the exception of a few 
months during 1917, until two years ago, 
when he became factory manager. 


Mr. Moldrup expects to spend about two 
months in Europe. He will spend several 
weeks at the general office of the Lanston 


Christian E. Moldrup 


Monotype Machine Corporation in Lon- 
don and at the factory of the English com- 
pany at Redhill in Surrey. From there he 
will go for a visit to Paris, Berlin and other 
points on the continent, and finally to Den- 
mark, his boyhood home. 


Pay Increase in Government Printing Office 


EORGE H. CARTER, public printer, 

has announced that the wages of the 
printer employees in the Government Print- 
ing Office were increased July 1. Said Mr. 
Carter in a general circular to the em- 
ployees: “ The joint committee on printing 
has approved the following wage agreement 
entered into June 22, 1926, between the 
public printer and the committee represent- 
ing journeymen printers employed in the 
day and night hand, linotype, monotype, 
patents, proof, job and library printing 
sections of the Government Printing Office, 
and notice is hereby given that said rates of 
pay will be effective on and after July 1, 
1926, for a period of at least two years.” 


The new rates are as follows, all per 
hour: Compositors, $1.05; stone and make- 
up men, $1.10; proofreaders and copy edi- 
tors, $1.10; regular typesetting machine 
operators, $1.10; subs on typesetting ma- 
chines, $1.05; night rate fifteen per cent 
above the day rate; Sunday and holiday 
work, price and a half. 

The circular continues: “The rates of 
pay for journeymen printers not included 
in the foregoing scale shall be determined 
by the public printer, but shall not in any 
instance be less than the rate provided for 
hand compositors. 

“The existing rates of pay and regula- 
tions for night, Sunday, holiday and over- 
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time work and the rules for up and down 
rating for temporary changes shall continue. 

“Nothing in this agreement shall prevent 
the public printer from discharging an em- 
ployee on account of necessary reduction 
of the force, or for other causes, as provided 
by the civil service rules and regulations 
Promotions, demotions, transfers and tem- 
porary assignments may be made as before. 

“The public printer reserves the right to 
determine the standards of efficiency and 
the ratings of employees affected by this 
agreement and to adopt such regulations a: 
he may deem necessary to apply the same.’ 


New Plate Testing Machine 

The Kidder Press Company announces. 
through its agents in New York city, th 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Incorporated, tha: 
it is ready to offer to the trade an excel 
lent little labor-saving device in the forn 
of a new plate testing machine. 

The purpose of this equipment is to tes! 
the plates as to their true curvature and fit 
With this machine the operator can drill th: 
plates for the rotary presses to receive bot! 
the screws and dogs in their exact positio: 
as required on the press. By this operation 
there is a vast saving in the amount of time 
required in putting the plates on the cylin- 
der of the press, because this testing cylinder 
is made an exact duplicate of the pres: 
cylinder. 

Another attractive feature of this ma- 
chine is that it can also be used as a routing 
machine by substituting a routing tool for 
the drill. The Kidder Press Company is pre- 
pared to furnish and build into this machine 
a special motor for driving it. 


Harvard Advertising Awards for 1926 

The Harvard advertising awards for the 
year 1926 contain a new prize of $2,000 for 
local campaigns executed in cities of 100,000 
population or less. Another award of $2,000 
will be given for the first time this year for 
the advertising campaign being the most 
conspicuous for excellence in planning and 
execution, which seeks publicity for indus- 
trial products primarily through media of 
industrial trade or professional journals. 
There are a number of other prizes, such as 
four prizes of $1,000 each offered for indi- 
vidual advertisements most effective in the 
use of text matter, pictorial illustration or 
typography. 

These awards were founded in 1923 by 
Edward W. Bok, who made The Ladies’ 
Home Journal the best and most beautifully 
printed woman’s magazine in the world. 
They are administered by the Harvard Uni- 
versity business school with an annual 
award of prizes. As the readers of Tue Iv- 
LAND PRINTER are producing some of the 
best advertising matter in the country, they 
are in line for a number of the prizes. To 
our knowledge, these awards represent the 
first organized attempt to improve adver- 
tising as to content, style and typography, 
and should be given attention and support 
by all advertising producers. It is a worthy 
undertaking. Advertising material for the 
current year must be filed with the secre- 
tary of the Harvard Business School on or 
before December 31. The jury will make the 
awards in January. 
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Intertype Corporation Elects New President 


i om DOW BECKER has been elected 
iN president of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion. He succeeds H. R. Swartz, who will 
continue his relations with the corporation 
as chairman of the board of directors, to 
which office he has just been elected. 

For several years Mr. Becker has been 
conspicuously identified with foreign trade 
in a commercial and legal capacity. Aside 
from his extensive legal practice, his knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs caused him to be 
chosen a director and treasurer in the Fed- 
erated American Chambers of Commerce of 
the Near East, Incorporated, an organiza- 
tion promoting American export business in 
the near East. He has also served as director 
in several important commercial organiza- 
tions. Since 1922 he has been consul-general 
of Bulgaria in the United States. 

From 1913 to 1924 Mr. Becker was presi- 
dent of the Hammond Typewriter Com- 
pany and directed its advertising. At that 
time he demonstrated his faith in the value 
of printers’ ink by promptly increasing the 
advertising appropriation of less than 
$10,000 a year to one of more than $100,000 
annually. The Hammond company special- 
izes in export business, and Mr. Becker ex- 
pects to use to advantage the experience 
gained as chief executive of this concern in 


B 


his new association with the Intertype Cor- 
poration. “We are planning to make a 
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special drive in foreign countries,’ Mr. 
Becker is quoted as saying. 


Willings to Retire from Intertype Corporation 


C. WILLINGS, vice-president of the 

¢ Intertype Corporation, has tendered 

his resignation, to take effect October 1. His 
successor has not yet been named. 

Mr. Willings will return to his former 

home in Florida, where his personal inter- 

ests have been requiring his attention for 


























G. C. Willings 


some time. He has been with the Intertype 
Corporation for nearly ten years. He joined 
the organization during the war, and was 
responsible for the obtaining and carrying 
out of government contracts amounting to 
several millions of dollars. Since that time, 
as executive vice-president, he has devoted 
the greater part of his time to the sales 
organization. 

H. R. Swartz, chairman of the board, 
said about Willings’s resignation: “I had 
known for some little time of Mr. Willings’s 


desire to retire, and his resignation will no 
doubt cause regret to his many friends in 
the newspaper and printing industry, not 
only here but abroad. He has been asso- 
ciated with me for nearly ten years and has 
been one of the main factors in placing the 
intertype in the strong position it occupies 
today. His record of accomplishments is so 
well known that it hardly requires any 
comment from me.” 


An Honor to Typography 

One of the first presentations of a new 
honor of republican Germany, taking the 
place of orders and similar decorations of 
the past epoch, has gone to a prominent 
member of the typographic art and indus- 
try, David Stempel, managing director of 
Schriftgiesserei D. Stempel, the great type- 
founding institution of Frankfurt. Shortly 
before his departure for Paris to attend the 
first meeting of the International Typo- 
graphic Council, of which he is a member, 
Mr. Stempel received from the government 
of the free state of Bavaria the golden 
ring of honor, which has been created to 
serve as a simple and rare recognition of 
unusual services to art and technic. The 
ring commemorates the opening of the 
German Museum of Masterpieces of Natural 
Science and Technic. Only two of these have 
been awarded previously, the first presenta- 
tion being to Oskar von Miller who was 
thus recognized for having inspired the 
establishment of the museum. The second 
ring was granted to Geheimrath Doctor 
Duisberg for his eminent achievements in 
large technical works. The ring granted to 
Mr. Stempel was accompanied by a diploma 
bearing the inscription: “In the name of 
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the free state of Bavaria, the golden ring 
of honor with the seal of Bavaria com- 
memorating the opening of the German 
Museum on the Museum Island at Munich, 
is bestowed on Herr Direktor Doctor Stem- 
pel in Frankfurt, in grateful recognition of 
his great services for this noble work of 
German science and technic.” 


Photoengraving for Spanish Readers 

“ Compendio de Fotograbado ” por Este- 
ban H. Horgan, is a volume of fifty-four 
pages just received. It consists of concise 
instructions in Spanish for line engraving 
on zinc and line and halftone engraving on 
copper. It was a book much needed by 
Spanish-speaking peoples, for their photo- 
engraving is usually not creditable to a race 
with such artistic taste. The matter in the 
work is compiled from the pages of El Arte 
Tipografico and is published by the Na- 
tional Paper and Type Company, 32 Burling 
Slip, New York. Price $3, postage paid. 


Bob Heuslein is Baum District Manager 

Robert J. (Bob) Heuslein has been ap- 
pointed district manager for the distribu- 
tion of Baum and Liberty folders. Mr. 
Heuslein was for ten years in charge of the 
printing department of the Stafford En- 
graving Company, Indianapolis. More re- 
cently he has been associated with the 
Multicolor Sales Company, specializing in 
folding machines and printing presses. He 
also gained much valuable experience with 
such well known firms as Edward Stern & 
Co., the Chilton Company and the Stephen 
Greene Company. Mr. Heuslein was later 
president and general manager of the Print- 
ing Machinery Company of Indianapolis, 
which organization handled a complete line 
of printers’ machinery. He was also one of 
the founders and for two terms president 




















Robert J. Heuslein 


of the Printing Crafts Tri-State Bowling 
Association. This organization comprises all 
the cities in Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio, 
and has fostered a closer spirit of friendly 
association and brought together a spirit 
of harmony in that section. 
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Over Fifty Years a Craftsman 


HIS is the story of Frank J. Ball, for 

thirty-three years an honored member 
of the staff of the De Vinne Press, part of 
the time as its superintendent, and now a 
loved member of the New York office of 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, as related to us by C. R. Spicher 
of that company, without the knowledge of 
Mr. Ball: 

Mr. Ball was initiated into the printing 
trade as an apprentice to Godfrey & Cran- 
dall, Milwaukee, in 1867. The press equip- 
ment of this concern consisted of one 
medium Hoe drum, one Campbell country 
press and two small jobbers. The main 
work was the printing of a daily market 
report and Johnson’s soap wrappers. After 
two and a half years’ work in this office 
he was “ fired ” and worked in several other 
plants in Milwaukee. From this experience 
he relates how at noontime during the hot 
weather he would go in bathing (in the 
nude) at the head of Wisconsin street. Dur- 
ing the month of August the peach boats 
from Grand Haven landed at the dock op- 
posite the building, and fine, large peaches 
were sold at fifty cents per bushel. Later in 
the fall came sailing vessels loaded with 
cordwood. 

The opportunities for advancement (due 
largely to his own shortcomings, as he puts 
it) discouraged him and he decided to seek 
a larger field. The Centennial exposition was 
on in Philadelphia, and on July 10, 1876 
(fifty years ago), he left for that city. Fail- 
ing after two weeks’ search to obtain work 
there he went to New York city, where he 
secured a position, after several months’ 
job hunting, with Francis Hart & Co., which 
afterward became the De Vinne Press. As 
that concern was noted for its fine printing, 
Mr. Ball doubted his ability to hold the 
position. He needed work and decided to 
take the job and stay as long as they would 
keep him. He remained there thirty-three 
years. 

During this period cylinder presses were 
not regarded very highly in the East. In 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston many 
printing houses had thirty to forty Adams 
presses each. A publisher owning book plates 
would stipulate that the printing must be 
done only on the Adams press. Harper’s 
Magazine and the early issues of Scribner’s 
Magazine (afterward the Century) were 
printed on the Adams press. 

Theodore L. De Vinne came to New York 
in 1848 and in 1850 secured employment as 
a journeyman compositor in the establish- 
ment of Francis Hart. The coming of Mr. 
De Vinne proved a turning point to the 
Francis Hart establishment. Prosperity fell 
to their lot. Mr. De Vinne became fore- 
man and his younger brother, Daniel S. 
De Vinne, entered as an apprentice and re- 
mained with the company fifty years. 

In 1858 Mr. De Vinne became junior 
partner and the firm name was changed to 
Francis Hart & Co. In 1883 it became Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne & Co., his son being a 
partner. 

In 1876 Mr. De Vinne purchased one of 
the first two-revolution presses ever built. 
This press was used in the printing of text 


forms of the magazines, and while it was 
capable of greater speed than the drum or 
stop cylinder press, its many failings and 
weaknesses taxed the ingenuity of the press- 
man in obtaining production and quality of 
printing demanded by Mr. De Vinne. 

Mr. Ball was placed in charge of this 
press, and he decided to make a record as 
he had not done up to this time. This was 
accomplished in 1896, and he was given 











Frank J. Ball 


complete charge of the pressroom. The 
equipment included web, rotary, job and 
hand presses, totaling fifty machines. 

In January, 1900, there was urgent need 
for a sixty-inch press and the Miehle com- 
pany was the only one that could make 
the required delivery. Much against their 
will they purchased a 4-0 Miehle. In twelve 
years nineteen stop cylinders and seventeen 
of the older type of two-revolution presses 
were displaced by twenty-six Miehle presses. 

Mr. Ball says Mr, De Vinne was a master 
of every detail connected with printing, and 
his fairness and appreciative kindness in- 
spired the men to give their best efforts. 
He was a great admirer of the strong and 
beautiful work of early printers, and many 
books of limited editions, 10 to 350, were 
printed for various customers on Italian, 
French, Dutch and English hand-made 
papers. Mr. De Vinne’s view was _ philo- 
sophic, and he contended that it was better 
to suffer a loss of profit than to lose repu- 
tation through faulty work. 

In 1909 Mr. Ball resigned the superin- 
tendency of the De Vinne Press and came 
to the Miehle company, joining the New 
York city sales staff. He is known to every 
one connected with the printing industry 
in New York city. He is held in the highest 
esteem and his knowledge is respected by 
all. He has inherited the greatest inheritance, 
the love of his fellow craftsmen, which is 
perpetual. He enjoyed the privilege of print- 
ing and supervising the printing of some 
of the finest books that ever came off the 
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press. A master craftsman for fifty years 
and a dean of craftsmen after fifty-nine 
years of service is a most remarkable record 
and a glorious career. 

Mr. Ball is a lover of fine books and says 
that it is regrettable that while people wil! 
spend great sums in furnishing their homes 
no provision is made for a library or the 
purchasing of fine books which never lose 
their value. 

Frank J. Ball is loved by all who ever 
came in contact with his genial personality 
He has friends in almost every shop, not 
only in the front office but in the work 
room as well. His ability as a master crafts 
man is recognized by all and his willingnes 
to impart his knowledge to others has mack 
him secure in the hearts of all his felloy 
craftsmen. 


Milwaukee Craftsmen Hear Munder 


On the night of July 8 the regular meet 
ing of the Milwaukee Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen was held at the Hote! 
Pfister. Despite the extremely hot weather 
some 125 craftsmen came to listen to an ad 
dress by that great printer of Baltimore 
Norman T. A. Munder. For over an hou 
Mr. Munder “ shared his knowledge” wit! 
his listeners, and every craftsman wen‘ 
away that night feeling that he was bette: 
off mentally than he had been before h: 
came. 

Mr. Munder, among many other things, 
stressed perfection in craftsmanship. Said 
he: “ Though the paper be perfect, the en- 
gravings beautiful, the typography match- 
less, the rollers just right, and the ink 
without fault, what good is all this if the 
finished book comes through the bindery 
with each page perfectly offset on the back 
of the other? ” 

Mr. Munder brought with him many 
samples of printing that had been created 
in his own plant, and a page from the Gut- 
enberg forty-four-line Bible in order that 
the craftsmen in attendance might derive 
some benefit. Mr. Munder is a true crafts- 
man, and on that night he certainly “ shared 
his knowledge.” 

After the address the regular order of 
business was taken up, together with the 
initiation into the fraternity of ten new 
members. 

At this meeting it was decided to hold the 
annual picnic on August 21 at Waukesha 
Beach. A large attendance is anticipated. 


Walter Poos in New Connection 

The many friends of Walter A. Poos, for- 
merly assistant sales manager of the Penin- 
sular Paper Company, will be glad to know 
that he is now vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the Miami Valley Coated Paper 
Company, Franklin, Ohio. Mr. Poos for the 
past ten years has been directly associated 
with several leading paper mills and is per- 
haps one of the best informed younger men 
of the industry today. 


New Offset Compound 
The O-K Offset Compound Company, 
Chicago, has placed on the market an offset 
compound that it is claimed will eliminate 
sticking and offset, will not affect the qualit) 
of any ink, and is neutral as to drying 
qualities. 
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ORTY years ago last month — July 3, 

1886 — the first commercially operated 
linotype began producing composition in 
the composing room of the New York 
Tribune. Now there are more than 52,000 
linotypes in use, in sixty-three different 
countries, producing composition in fifty- 
tvo different languages. The linotype has 
been one of the greatest civilizing influences 
in the world. By lessening the cost of the 
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The Linotype Is Forty Years Old 


Will Eaton, an old Chicago newspaper 
man, was instrumental in forming a com- 
pany that financed the manufacture of the 
first machines and it was he who coined 
the word “linotype.” The Louisville 
Courier-Journal soon afterward gave one 
of the machines a tryout, and the Chicago 
Daily News was the third newspaper to 
install a Mergenthaler. 
















































printed word, it has placed books, mag- 
azines, newspapers and all other forms of 
printing readily within the reach of all the 
people. 

On the morning of July 3, 1886, an in- 
tensely interested group of persons sat or 
stood about a queer looking machine in the 
composing room of the New York Tribune, 
in the heart of old Newspaper Row. The 
object of all that attention resembled, in a 
way, a small pipe organ—a pipe organ 
with a keyboard at the front of it —and 
seated at the keyboard with his shirt sleeves 
rolled up and ready to begin touching the 
keys was a bearded, earnest faced man. 

In a moment the necessary driving power 
was applied to the machine and several lit- 
tle belts and wheels began to turn, The 
operator touched a key and a small metallic 
object came sliding down a brass tube, and 
was helped along an incline by a blast of 
air. The onlookers gathered in closer. 

Quickly other keys and yet others were 
pressed, and many other small metallic 
objects came clinking into place in the 
rapidly forming line. Soon the operator 
left off touching the keys and moved a 
shifting lever. The action transferred the 
line of metallic objects to another part of 
the machine, a series of sliding, clanking 
noises was heard, and presently a newly 
cast, shiny line of type was delivered at.the 
front of the machine, to be handed by the 
operator to a gentleman standing beside 
him. The moment was a big one in American 
and world history, for that machine was the 
first commercially operated linotype, and 
that bar of type the first linotype slug to 
be used in a newspaper. The man beside 
the machine was Whitelaw Reid of the 
Tribune. The man at the keyboard was 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, inventor of the ma- 
chine that Thomas Edison has called the 
eighth wonder of the world. 





















The Evolution of the Linotype 


The halftone at the left illustrates the machine of 1886, the so-called “‘ Blower ”’ type. 
The halftone at the right illustrates one of the latest models. 


Printers who operated the first linotype 
machines were shunned by their fellow 
craftsmen, and often uncomplimentary 
epithets were hurled at them. Gradually 
this feeling of resentment wore away, but 
it was not until 1893 that printers came to 
look upon the device with any degree of 
favor. 

The linotype has been a blessing not only 
to the printer but to the publishers, editors, 
and all others engaged in journalistic work. 


Personal and Other Mention 


AN OPERATOR of a printing press at the 
plant of the Boxboard Products Company, 


San Francisco, has arranged a mirror in 


such a manner that he can view the rear of 
the press without moving from his position 









Leo A. Borau has been appointed acting 
director of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Washington to succeed Dean 
Matthew Lyle Spencer, recently resigned. 
Mr. Borah is one of the youngest men ever 
to hold a directorship in a state university. 





THE Horton TwentTietH CenTuRY INK 
FounTAIn is the latest press device on the 
market, as far as we know. It is adaptable 
to any Chandler and Price press, regardless 
of size or series. Accurate control of ink 
flow, accessible, simple construction, easily 
filled or washed, quickly changed from one 
press to another — are its advantages. 


B. M. Horter, formerly of the Philadel- 
phia office of the Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Company, has just been appointed 
manager of the Boston office. He succeeds 
J. M. Fernald, who has resigned to enter 
a different field of business. Mr. Horter has 
been with the Cutler-Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Company since March, 1916. He started 
as office boy and has worked himself up 
to his new position through his sheer grit 
and determination to succeed. 

Two WYOMING WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS are 
proud of being a part of the “great open 
spaces,” says an Associated Press dispatch 
from Cheyenne. The Pinedale Roundup 
boasts in a banner line that it is “ published 
farthest from a railroad of any newspaper 
in the United States.” Pinedale is 104 miles 
from a railroad, The Wyoming State Jour- 
nal of Lander, near the entrance to the 
Yellowstone National Park, proclaims that 
it is “ where rails end and trails begin.” 









at the front. The mirror is arranged on the 
top of a box placed at the side of the press. 
This enables him to see every piece of box- 
board material as it is discharged from the 
press, so that he can assure himself, without 
moving, that the press is running smoothly. 










James T. SHERMAN, one of the most 
popular printing supply salesmen in Chi- 
cago, has resigned his position as western 
manager of the Printing Machinery Com- 
pany and opened offices in the Transporta- 
tion Building for the sale of Ortleb ink 
agitators and other specialties. With his 
large acquaintance and following in the 
printing industry in the Middle West it 
should be an easy matter for Mr. Sherman 
to make a success of his new venture. 



















The Loftiest Newspaper in the World 

The Pike’s Peak Daily News is published at the 
top of Pike’s Peak, Manitou, Colorado, 14,109 feet 
above sea level, and makes the claim that it is the 
loftiest or most elevated newspaper in all the world. 
The publisher is J. R. Spencer, who usually has his 
hands full taking orders from visitors to the peak. 
The News contains eight pages and sells at fifteen 
cents a copy. Only one page is printed at “ the top 
of the world’’; the others are printed in Colorado 
Springs. The first page is printed in three colors. It 
contains the names of all visitors to the Peak, who 
usually buy the copy containing their names. This 
and a few ads. are the paper’s only income. 













Robert Wirkham Nelson 


As our last form goes to press, tele- 
graphic advice comes that Robert Wick- 
ham Nelson, president of the American 
Type Founders Company, died in West- 
field, New Jersey, Wednesday, July 28. 
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HE American Photoengravers’ Associa- 

tion has honored itself and benefited 
every one connected with the graphic arts 
by showing in the June issue of its Bulletin 
what it can do. Louis Flader, the editorial 
genius, is to be congratulated on his achieve- 
ment. The 324 pages of this “ pictorial num- 
ber” demonstrate the progress photoen- 
graving is making, chiefly in the hands of 
newcomers in the business. There is only 
space here to refer to a few of the most 
striking results, though every contribution 
to the volume is worthy of notice. 

The frontispiece is an intaglio halftone on 
steel by the Stafford Engraving Company, 
Indianapolis; the Walker Engraving Com- 
pany, New York, shows an intaglio halftone 
on copper. Most interesting is the photo- 
graph in colors of President Coolidge, from 
life, reproduced through four halftones by 
American Colortype Company, Chicago, 
who also shows an excellent reproduction 
of a chair in colors. How successful a three- 
color reproduction can be made is shown by 
the work of the Zeese-Wilkinson Company, 
New York city, and Gatchel & Manning, 
Philadelphia. 

The much neglected duograph (errone- 
ously called “ duotone ” at times) is shown 
at its best by the Indianapolis Engraving 
Company; Walker Engraving Company, 
New York; Pontiac Engraving and Electro- 
type Company, Chicago; Crescent Engrav- 
ing Company, Kalamazoo; Electro-Light 
Engraving Company, New York; Herald 
Engraving Company, Rochester; Osgood 
Company, Chicago; Eastman Company, 
Rochester, and Western Engraving and Col- 
ortype Company, Seattle. 

How to print halftones on unsuitable 
paper, or doing what was considered impos- 
sible, is a valuable contribution by the Gage 
Printing Company, Battle Creek, in four 
exhibits. V. J. Everton, Bluff City Engrav- 
ing Company, Memphis, contributes two 
novelties in halftone screen rendering; while 
Powers Photoengraving Company, New 
York, and the British and Colonial Press of 
Canada show how line copy may be en- 
graved in imitation of bas-relief; the Pon- 
tiac Engraving and Electrotype Company, 
of Chicago, and the Sterling Engraving 
Company, New York, have exhibits of a 
similar nature. 

The cover of the book is a striking exam- 
ple of what can be done by four-color 
reproduction. Other notable examples are 
the work of Gray-Ketterer-Hansen, Detroit ; 
Indianapolis Engraving Company; Bryan- 
Brandenburg Company, Los Angeles; The 
Detroit Colortype Company ; Faithorn Com- 
pany, Chicago; The Colorplate Engraving 
Company, New York; Hurst Engraving 
Company, Rochester; Pontiac Engraving 
and Electrotype Company, Chicago; Powers 
Reproduction Corporation, New York; Ad 
Service Engraving Company, Cleveland; 
Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek; The 
Manz Corporation, Chicago; Zeese-Wilkin- 
son Company, New York, and others. 

Many are the examples of straight half- 
tone work, conspicuous among them being 
the 400-line screen halftone by the Walker 
Engraving Company. The single line half- 
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All in a Day’s Work 


tone of Stone Mountain, by Wrigley En- 
graving Company, Atlanta, is a beautiful 
result, as are the combination line and half- 
tone engravings by the Hurst Engraving 
Company, Rochester; Moss Photo-Engrav- 
ing Company, New York; Pontiac Engrav- 
ing and Electrotype Company, Chicago; 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia; Sterling 
Engraving Company, New York; Art Re- 
production Company, Cincinnati, etc. 

There are numerous interesting highlight 
halftone results, some of them with the 
Bassani camera, by Barnes-Crosby Com- 
pany, Chicago, and the Beck Engraving 
Company, Philadelphia. Most interesting 
are those made by Gustav R. Mayer, Buf- 
falo, and the one from the New York Times. 
There are several other excellent highlight 
halftones worthy of mention. 

The artistic skill shown by engravers in 
utilizing the Ben Day shading media is pre- 
sented by so many examples that they must 
be seen; the Globe Engraving and Electro- 
type Company, Chicago, for instance, and 
the Franklin Photoengraving House, Phila- 
delphia, are conspicuous examples of good 
Ben Day handling. 

There are few articles, because this pic- 
torial number well illustrates the motto of 
the association, “ Your Story in Pictures 
Leaves Nothing Untold.” Still there is a 
definition printed as a dedication that every 
one might commit to memory; it is this: 
“Photoengraving is a photomechanical 
process enhanced by skill and artistry on 
the part of the individual, which translates 
and converts tone values into relief printing 
surfaces, from which exact reproductions of 
the original can be printed innumerable 
times.” And Jean Cocteau is quoted: 
“ Thanks to the photoengraver, beauty sees 
itself at a single glance in a hundred thou- 
sand faithful mirrors.” 

The entire edition of this pictorial num- 
ber was completely sold in advance. It is 
to be hoped that the next issue will be avail- 
able to others than subscribers to the Bulle- 
tin —S. H. Horcan. 


_.. fifth annual convention of printing 
instructors was held at the U. T. A. 
School of Printing, Indianapolis, June 30 
to July 2; it was attended by seventy-five 
persons from practically all parts of the 
country and was a success in every sense 
of the word. Among the attendants were 
such well known educators as Dr. C. B. 
Connelley, director of industrial relations 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology; E. E. 
Sheldon, supervisor of training at the Lake- 
side Press, Chicago; L. R. Abbott, director 
of industrial education, Grand Rapids; 
J. E. Fintz, codrdinator of apprentice train- 
ing, Cleveland; Allan Robinson, principal 
of the Ottmar Mergenthaler School of 
Printing, Baltimore, and Ralph W. Polk, 
principal of the Rabidoux Polytechnic 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri. Four themes 
were given particular attention: (1) Prog- 
ress in printing; (2) objectives in printing 
instruction; (3) lesson material; (4) shop 
problems. 

The opening session was conducted as an 
experience meeting. Mr. Sheldon, Superin- 
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tendent McGrew and Doctor Connelley re- 
lated choice bits from their long and varied 
experiences as printers or instructors. 

The purpose of the theme “ Progress in 
Printing” was to give the teachers in as 
concrete a way as possible the latest devel- 
opments in the industry. The general sub- 
ject was introduced in a fitting manner by 
an illustrated lecture, “In the Steps of 
Gutenberg,” by John Clyde Oswald, trac- 
ing the evolution of printing from the in- 
scriptions in the stone age to the art o/ 
the masters in the craft. Harry L. Gage 
followed with the subject “ Progress in 
Typography.” He emphasized his remark: 
by criticizing representative books printed 
in France, England, Germany, Italy and the 
United States. Had the two speakers col- 
laborated in their talks, they could not have 
presented a more perfect sequence of highly 
interesting information. 

“Progress in Linotype Work” was di:- 
cussed by Thomas Knapp; Craig Spicher, 
of the Miehle Press Company, speaking on 
the “ Progress of Presswork,” gave an insice 
story which he received from a close asso- 
ciate of De Vinne and which was given to 
the public for the first time. He illustrated 
his talk with a number of valuable charts; 
“Progress in Monotype Work” was given 
by David Henry Mallalieu. The other three 
themes were handled in the same compre- 
hensive manner. 

These conventions have come about as: 
a result of the summer school for teachers 
conducted at the U. T. A. School of Print- 
ing. They are decidedly typothetae under- 
takings and have gained in prestige from 
year to year, so that now they must be 
classed as important links in typothetae’s 
educational program. 


UR esteemed contemporary, The Amer- 

ican Printer for July, came to us in a 
new dress and a new shape. It is called the 
Sesqui-Centennial number, in commemora- 
tion of the signing of the Declaration oi 
Independence and the adoption of our con- 
stitution a hundred and fifty years ago. The 
enlarged issue contains 136 pages and nu- 
merous inserts in black and colors, nearly 
all contributed by friends and admirers of 
the magazine. All in all, it is a noble work, 
of which both the editor and publisher have 
reason to feel proud. THE INLAND PRINTER 
congratulates Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Gress on 
the result of their painstaking effort. 


HE Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 

Company, Milwaukee, has just pub- 
lished a new book, “ Industry’s Electrical 
Progress,” telling the story of the progress 
made in the development of motor control 
apparatus. It points out that the competi- 
tive advantages which electric power brings 
to industry lie in the effectiveness with 
which electricity is utilized. A copy will be 
sent free to any reader of THe INLAND 
PRINTER upon request to the company. 


RINTERS’ PROOFS is the name of the 

latest addition to the Typographic 
Technical Library, published by the U. T. A. 
Hugo Jahn, of the department of printing 
at Wentworth Institute, is the author. The 
purpose of the book is to show the appren- 
tice how to take good, readable proofs. 
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aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
reiating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild: Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SvBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subseriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interest of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RalTHBy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wa. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, ‘Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. : 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALex. CowAns & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
a Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desirec 








BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


WHY WASTE TIME figuring cost of paper when the Printer’s Paper Cost 

Finder has it already figured for you? Any number sheets, any weight per 
ream, any price per pound; simple, accurate, great time and labor saver; 
handy as a banker’s interest table; used in 44 states, Canada and Hawaii. 
Free descriptive booklet. FITCH BROTHERS, Central City, Neb. 


MIXING PROPORTIONS for 500 beautiful colors (inks, paints). Example: 

Sepia Brown is 20 parts orange to 1 of black. Also color chart showing 
actual colors. Postpaid $1.85. FINE ARTS PUBLISHING CO., 2031-2035 
College avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. Box 1482a. 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete illustrated 
catalogue free. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IN EL PASO, TEXAS (six cents street car fare to Juarez, Mexico). For sale, 

cheap, complete modern printing plant doing good business for fourteen years, 
consisting of new model 14 linotype, 5 magazines, two-revolution 24 by 36 Lee 
press (new), three Chandler & Price platen presses, individual Kimble motors, 
30-inch cutting machine, Boston stitcher, rubber stamps, Virkotype and stereo- 
typing machines (all new), modern assortment of type, seven cabinets and case 
stands, 1,500 Ibs. linotype metal, galleys, wood type, everything, office equip- 
ment, paper stock. Sole reason, sickness. Write for information — Commercial 
Printing Company, 521 South El] Paso street, El Paso, Texas. 








FOR CONSOLIDATION OR SALE — Loose leaf and manifold; well estab- 

lished business, incorporated; own real estate and buildings, large space for 
enlargement of factory; modern equipment; ideal proposition for distant firm 
doing business in central states. G 509. 


PRINTING AND WHOLESALE paper business worth $50,000; may be had 
at sacrifice from widowed heir to controlling stock, valued $27,000; make 
offer; net earnings 20% on par; city of 20,000, northwest California. G 521 








MUST SELL one-man shop; fine location industrial section; averaging $500 
per month; printer and printer-salesman could do $1,000 or more; expenses 
low; $950 takes all. G 520 








FOR SALE 


COME TO CHICAGO and see our large stock of equipment or write us about 
your requirements. Our line includes new, rebuilt and used equipment for 
printers, binders and folding box manufacturers. New Chandler & Price presses 
and cutters; Hamilton wood and steel furniture; Challenge lever and power 
cutters, patent bases; Lee presses, etc.; Rouse specialties; Berry round hole 
drills and all standard makes of punches, stitchers, perforators, proof presses, 
supplies and materials, complete outfits. Rebuilt and used Miehle presses from 
30-inch to 68-inch; 49 by 66 late style Hodgman five track, combination 
delivery, fine press very cheap: 8 by 12 to 14% by 22 Chandler & Price 
presses, Gordons, Golding and Colt’s Armory; 26 by 38 Colt’s and 27 by 40 
Universal cutters and creasers; 26 by 36 Scott cylinder cutter and creaser; 
46 by 62 Huber for printing or equipped for cutting and creasing; 26 by 38 
Cottrell four-roller two-revolution fine press; 32, 38, 48 and 55 inch Seybold 
and Sheridan power cutters; 12 lever cutters; 1/5 to 7% inch Monitor, Boston 
and Universal stitchers; 17 by 22 Shniedewend engravers proof press; Rosback, 
Reliance and power punches, used. Cylinders, Gordons, paper cutters and mis- 
cellaneous machinery and complete outfits sold direct from printing plants at 
low prices. Our expert information will help you to buy good equipment. 
WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


I HAVE 12 FAST AND POWERFUL John Thomson Colt’s Armory presses, 

10 by 15 inches; they run faster than a girl can feed, have steam fixtures, 
ink fountain and New York safety guards and they have made a big barrel 
of money for me. So much large work has come to me that I ordered a big 
Miehle press and the owners of the building have made me store two Thom- 
son presses as they will not allow the extra weight on the floor. These presses 
were printing wedding jobs and halftones and color work, and were valued by 
the New York Appraising Company at $350, and I reckon have 10 years more 
good use in them as Thomson presses last for many years. How much will 
you offer for either of these powerful John Thomson Colt’s Armory presses, 
10 by 15 inches, ready to print —s jobs or posters? With $7 steel chase 
thrown in. C. P. BRATE, Albany, N. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from Boston, Mass.— A straight 

rotary press, with rotary sheet cutter and layboy attached; press has cylin- 
ers 18 inches in circumference by 48 inches across, capable of printing in one 
or two colors all over one side of the stock; guaranteed to be absolutely new 
and in perfect running order. For immediate order would sacrifice price; terms 
to suit reliable party; demonstration arranged if desired. Full details upon 
application. MULTISIZE ROTARY PRESS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Char- 
lotte street, Toronto, Canada. 

















Megill’s Patent 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 
Accurately made and always uniform. We make a large 
variety to meet all needs. Insist on Megill’s products. If not 
at your dealer’s, order from us. Illustrated circular on request. 
EDWARD L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles 
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OFFERING SPLENDID COMMERCIAL printing plant in growing town of 
7,000 in section of Southwest seeing greatest development in America 

outside Florida; established fifteen years and has grown every year; $32,000.00 

last year: equipment new; high credit rating. Write for particulars. G 518. 





MULTI-COLOR PRESS and auto feed complete, equipped with direct current 

60 cycle, 110 volt motors; in use less than one year and in good condi- 
tion. This equipment made by Lisenby Manufacturing Company, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. G 508. 


FOR SALE — Hoe combination saw and trimmer, series No. 452; also 3 H. P. 

220 volt D. C. motor; both in good condition; will sell singly or together; 
price reasonable. NORFOLK ENGRAVING CO., Inc., 219 Granby street, 
Norfolk, Va. 


ioe SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and_ rotary 

esses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, 
Chicago. 


BARGAIN IN LEDGER — About 20 reams white Ideal Ledger 35x38-87 
(24-lb. basis); reguiar case price 2034 cents. Will sell all or part at low 
price; cut to 24x38 or 28x34 if desired. FITCH BROS., Central City, Neb. 
FOR SALE — Gas heaters for printing presses, that are safe and give double 
heat; with or without reflectors; made in 10 different styles by UTILITY 
HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York city. Write for circular. 

















HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also oo machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE -— Two 10 by 15 and two 12 by 18 job presses, including Miller 
feeders, in first-class condition. THE JOHNSTON TINFOIL & METAL 
CO., 6106 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 











FOR SALE 12 by 18 Craftsman, Miller unit, standard equipment; excel- 
a condition. SMITH-SKELTON PRINTING COMPANY, Pontiac, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE-—- Model No. 1-C_ single head Brackett stripping machine. 
RAMSEY- -BU RNS PRINTING CO., 33 S. Los Robles, Pasadena, Cal. 








NEW calendar plates (not pads) for 1927, lowest prices in the U. S., sheets 
free. Indiana Printers Supply Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





FOR SALE One 34-inch Howard paper cutter; priced for quick sale. 
AMERICAN IRON & METAL CO., Marietta, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 





44-inch Seybold cutting machine. G 413. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN (non-union) for well-equipped plant in 

city of 100,000 in central states, doing highest grade commercial, catalogue 
and direct mail work; man who can estimate, handle and train men to produce 
efficiently and tastefully; knowledge of monotype desirable but not essential; 
permanent position with opportunity for growth. Give full information in first 
letter. G 522 





WANTED — First-class job compositor, one who understands both book and 
commercial work, also stone work, 48 hours a week, state salary, references, 
etc. Steady job to right man. Address G 525. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare time study; steady 

work $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operating, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, ‘makes learning 
easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 28 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Salesmen 





SALESMAN to represent growing concern in central Pennsylvania; one who 
is in touch with educational and scientific publications preferred. G 513. 








INSTRUCTION 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man_ con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; 

established 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; 
favorite school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 East 19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





All-Around Man 





MACHINE OPERATOR, all-round printer, ad. writer and solicitor, and news 

writer wants permanent position; A-1 references; married; have success- 
fully managed and edited county seat paper; am a producer. Write JOHN k. 
STANDISH, Halsey, Ore. 





Bindery 





ml 


FOREMAN who can produce good work, can finish and forward; small bla 
book or job shop preferred; non-union; state salary. G 496. 





Composing Room 





JOB COMPOSITOR, with experience on stone work, desires position in a mod 

and growing plant, one that handles the better class of printing, 36 ye 
old, at present employed but would like to make a change. Southwest | 
ferred. G 524 


FOREMAN COMPOSING ROOM, O. K. or layout man, experienced in 2 i. 
mating, proofreading, stone work; can take charge medium plant. G 4:4, 


s 


fan 








Executives 





NOTICE — Roto plant manager, experienced in all branches of rotograv: 
capable of building up sales and factory and quality production, desi es 
connection with reliable firm. G 523. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT —A man of wide practical experience in all depait- 

ments desires to connect with concern doing $100,000 yearly or over; i5 
years’ experience in production of printing; can furnish references and wo |d 
consider investment in growing concern. G 519, 





SUPERINTENDENT, 25 years’ practical experience in the production of all 

grades of commercial and color printing, typography, presswork, bindixg, 
stock and office details; thoroughly proficient in the most modern methods of 
production and plant management. G 430. 





SUPERINTENDENT, practical man experienced in all departments and 
classes of work; prefer medium sized plant; best of references. G 434. 





Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, thoroughly experienced in the production of all 
classes of black and color printing on cylinder, platen and automatic pressvs; 
42 years old; married; non-union. G 515. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED — Secondhand stippling machine, state how old, the condition, and 
best price. Long-Johnson Printing Company, Jackson, Tennessee 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Automatic Card Presses 





GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY, 956 Harrison, Chicago, Ill. Buffum automatic 
card presses; hand lever presses; process heaters, inks and powders for 
“ Raised Printing.” 





Blotters—Advertising 





JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th street, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 





Bookbinding Machinery 





‘JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 


ae and tipping machines, round corner turning in machines, roll slit- 
ting machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-class brass dies for leaf stamping and embossing. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Brass Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Brass Typefounders 








HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Practical course, six weeks, seven hours per day, $60. Correspondence 
course, with keyboard, for home study, $28. Sinclair’s mechanical book, 
$10. Write for free literature. It places you under no obligation. You 





Ve OR & D'S F A ST EST OP ER A TO aa Since 1915 this school has had the reputation of turning 
out more fine operators than all other schools combined. 
Naturally conducts the World’s Best and Most Famous Intertype-Linotype School If you want to increase your speed, to enable you to hold 


a better job; if you are about to take up operating, or if you want to study the mechanical end, this is the one and best schoo!. 


should know what other men and women have accomplished under Milo 
Bennett, the world’s most famous operator. To get all the facts, address: 
MILO BENNETT SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Calendar Pads 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 








Chase Manufacturers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Commercial Art and Engraving Service 





ILI USTRATING, designing, cartooning, photo retouching. Prices quoted for 
lrawings and engraving cuts complete. BALDA ART SERVICE, Oshkosh, 
Wi: 





Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 4015-4017 E. Main street, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 
Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des Moines, 
Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
street, Detroit, Mich. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 








Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


Printing Presses 
































Cylinder Presses 





AMI RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 


ero, Chicago; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
' inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and 
testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





Feeder for Job Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














Proof Presses 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Punching Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Gas Heaters and Ink Dryers 





THERE IS ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing presses that has safety 
shields; it costs no more than the paper ‘‘ burners,”’ and is safe; 8 styles. 
Write UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 





Ink Mills—For Regrinding 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Numbering Machines 





HAND, Typographic and Special THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
— CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Ruling Machines 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 











Saw Trimmers 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Seals 





BLANK SEALS for all sealing purposes. Capacity, million a day. Also printed 
and embossed. THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 1015 W. Adams street, Chi- 
cago. Telephone: Haymarket 3883. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


Steel Composing Room Equipment 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 
ero, Chicago; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Plateless Process Embossing 





OUR ELECTRO-CHEMICAL process enables any printer to produce beautiful 

embossed prints without dies or plates; it is profitable, inexpensive and 
easy oo. Write for catalogue of supplies. THE A. STOKES CO., Hud- 
son, 10. 





Printers’ Equipment 





WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebuilt 
and used equipment, materials and outfits. - 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Stripping Machines 
JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Tags 





























TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples). THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 





TAGS of every description; special prices to printers. Write us for samples and 
prices. SAMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Type Casters 


THOMSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 
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Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., cor- 
ner Frankfort; Uptown House Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th st.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E., Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
st., Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West 310 First st.; Milwaukee, 125 
Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H_ street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-53 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous ‘‘ Superior’ specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 















































Wire Stitchers 








BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 
stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. A M. U ye I o P U R P O S E 


Wood Goods 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. ENAMEL COMBINING 
Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment TWO ESSENTIALS 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type cane High Quality 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. os Low Price 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th st., New York city. 













































































Here is a sheet that contains all of the qualities 
of a high grade folding enamel. Made from 
. entirely new stock, which gives it exceptional 
Redington Counters strength. Its pure white color makes possible 
Old Friend of Every the use of practically any ink color combin- 
Printer ation. Together with this, Miami Folding 

F. B. REDINGTON CO. Enamel costs less than any other folding enam- 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago el which permits the printer to compete success- 
fully where price is an important factor. 































It Will Pay E Pri T Well ked 
This Book Soon Pays for Itself sinieanvaengensicidiageneidigpingaipiemmas 


With Miami Folding Enamel For 
“Commercial Engraving and Printing,” by Charles W. Hackleman, ding 

should be in the hands of every printer. Helps the salesman, crafts- It Can Be Used In: 

man and student to get ahead. Invaluable to the office as a reference. 


Second Printing, Revised. 840 pages. Over 1,500 Illustrations. 
55 Mcteaed Galdects. Gust on noncovel— caeet ofl teed to you. LARGE QUANTITY FOLDING JOBS 


Write for FREE prospectus showing sample pages, contents, terms, etc. 
ial Engraving Pub. Co., Dept. ZA, Indianapolis, Ind. BROADSIDES — CATALOGS — BOOK 
JOBS, ETC. 
























Where Price Is An Important Factor 


HIGH SPEED BRONZING 


Direct Connection with High Speed Presses 
The Milwaukee Bronzer now being used with Miehle Vertical, Miller High 


aneel moon geen THE MIAMI VALLEY COATED 
snnacaricicissibhoibnsia pdiciniiaiae PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers of Coated and Specialty Papers 


RINTERS Promotion a 
PROMOTION 
TriAd Monthly Business Builders Our Line Also Includes Community Enamel, 


House Organs, Blotters, Envelope Inserts, Self-Mailers, Tiffany Enamel, Fanfold Enamel 
Opy, uts, yout Complete — y—to- Print : 

Inexpensive— Write today for particulars and Double Service Bond. 
TRIAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
600 West Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ask your dealer for samples or write direct to 










































































cA: nnouncing 


Leatherfold 


FOLDING ENAMEL 





The Most Outstanding Achievement in the History 
of Folding Enamels 


NTIL the discovery of the LEATHERFOLD principle of 

| manufacture, all “folding” enamels were more or less 
a compromise. A fine, level printing surface requiresa 
smooth, short-fibered body stock at the sacrifice of strength. 
On the other hand, a strong, folding body stock requires 
long, well interlaced fibers at the sacrifice of a level surface. 


Hence the continual compromise between printing surface 


and folding strength. 


LEATHERFOLD embodies a new principle of manufacture, 
which gives to the sheet the full strength of rag fibers with- 
out sacrificing the fine printing surface necessary for the 
finest halftones. 


Send the coupon for a sample to crumple up and roll into 
a ball. Smooth it out and see how “leathery” it really is. 
Examine the surface across the light, and then order some 
for your next job that reauires excellent printing. 


BRADNER SMITH @ COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Bradner Smith & Co. 
“Use the Goupon —_ 333 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 


La t. Send samples of LEATHERFOLD. I want to see it 
ef LEATHERFOLD ' take punishment. 


tell its own story. 
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BUCKEYE PAPERS 


for Letterpress, Offset, 
Aquatone Production 









HETHER your printed productions 
are made by letterpress, offset or the 
new Aquatone process Buckeye Cover and 
Buckeye Antique Text papers may be used with 
absolute confidence. 













The adaptability of Buckeye papers to all 
processes, their sound manufacture, honest 
materials, unusual beauty and moderate 
cost commend them as standard stocks to 
thoughtful printers and advertisers. 










The Founder 
——" Buckeye Cover far outsells all competitors. 


The new Buckeye Text is of equal merit and 
will, in our judgment, establish a similar 
leadership in its field. 








To use Buckeye Cover and Buckeye Antique 
Text is to insure yourself an advantage in 
competition—to ignore them is to handicap 
yourself in the race for business. 















Buckeye Text is now made in 60-pound as well as 80-pound weight 
All sheets 25x38, with deckle edge on long dimension 








The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Papers 
In HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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WO WATERMARKED 


has survived the deluge of cheap qualities of bond papers which 
have flooded the market in their efforts at imitation and substi- 


tution. 
THE REASON 


Howard Bond has never yet been approached in its white color, 
brilliancy, in its extraordinary power, strength, or in its classic 
writing paper refinement. 


Howard Bond is now amazing the printing world by featuring 
and guaranteeing it will positively lay flat. 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD LAID BOND HOWARD ENVELOPES 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
New York Office Chicago Office 
280 Broadway 10 La Salle St. 
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The Demand That 
Cantine Quality 
Built € ¢ ‘ 


‘Printers and advertisers unite 
in appreciation® 


Onzy by the use of papers 
with superlative printing surfaces can you 
realize a full return on an investment in 
costly art work, engraving and presswork. 


The delicate serifs of a beautiful type face, 
details of expensive color-plate work and 
the effectiveness of fine screen or line re- 
production are often lost, or impaired, by 
the poor printing surface of an ‘‘econom- 
ical’’ paper. 

Back in 1888, Martin Cantine subscribed 
to a simple old philosophy in founding 
his paper coating business—‘‘It pays to 
do one thing exceptionally well.’’ His 
original plant had an output of about 
two tons a day. The working force 
numbered thirteen. 


Today the Cantine mills at Saugerties, 
N. Y., produce from eighty to a hundred 
tons of coated papers exclusively, a day! 
And the payroll has increased to four 
hundred. This healthy development has 
been made possible by the growing esteem 
which Cantine papers have been accorded 
as the appreciation of them by both 
printers and advertisers has spread. 


Buyers of sales literature must, today, in- 
sist On a maximum of impressiveness in 


every piece of printed matter they send 
out. Those who have made a careful 
study of it know that the choice of paper 
can easily halve or double the value dan 
otherwise splendid piece of printing. 


Be sure! For impressive, soft-toned ef- 
fects on a dull-coated stock, specify— 
Velvetone. For striking, sharply detailed 
halftone reproduction—Ashokan. For all 
extraordinary printing and folding re- 
quirements—Canfold. 


*Send for booklet ‘‘Martin Cantine and his Papers’’. 


A handsome steel-engraved certificate is 
awarded each quarter to the producers of the 
most meritorious job of printing on a Cantine 
paper. Write for details, book of sample 
Cantine papers and name of nearest dis- 
tributor. The Martin Cantine Company, 
Dept. 307, Saugerties, N. Y. 





# COATED 
PAPERS 


LitHo Cl 5 


COATED ONE SIDE 





VELVETONE 


SEMI-DULL - Easy co Print 


ESOPUS 


NO. 2 ENAMEL BOOK 


ASHOKAN 


NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


CANFOLD 


AND PRINTING QUALITY 
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The Most Colorful Cover Paper 


in America 


Sounds like a strong statement, but one glance at any one of the sheets will 
convince you it’s true. It’s a Direct Advertising line of papers—plus— 
and for covers to catalogs that call for attention it’s in a class by itself. 


ONE SIZE, 23 INCHES by 29 INCHES TWO WEIGHTS, LIGHT & HEAVY 



































é | 3/ 


RILLIANT 
COVER 






































Seven. of the Most Striking Colors Made 


RED GREEN CERISE YELLOW PURPLE 
TANGERINE BLUE 





Use the Tangerine for Halloween 


There’s a Paper Merchant near you who handles this 
line. He’ll be glad to help in every possible way. Ask 
him for samples—or write direct to us. 


District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Covers, Blottings, Box Covers, Index Bristol and Specialties 


Mills and General Offices 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Conway Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


41 Park Row Washington, D. C. 
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COLLINS 
SIANDARD CARDBOARDS 


Collins Ultrafine Translucent 
Collins Laidtone Translucent 
Collins PrintBest Coated Blanks 
Collins PrintBest Colored Blanks 
Collins Laidtone Blanks 

Collins Tough Check 


To SUPPLY the users of fine Cardboards with an. 
adequate supply of superior stock, America’s leading 
paper dealers have adopted the STANDARD GRADES 
OF COATED CARDBOARDS made by A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia, because 


they so thoroughly cover the field. Ask any distributor 
to show you printed demonstrations. 


Read the Story of Fine Cardboards, 
told in a series of interesting 
folders mailed at intervals by your 
cardboard distributor. No. 5 ( 
“Watch Your Traps and Duffel’ 





Made and Guaranteed by 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Sold and Guaranteed by America’s Leading Paper Merchants 
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Resolute Ledger 


EDICATED to the service of business, RESOLUTE LEDGER 
fulfills all requirements of efficiency in loose leaf bookkeep- 
ing in a way that commands admiration. Resolute takes ink well. 
It resists the wear of frequent handling. Lends itself readily to 
ruling. Delivers service and satisfaction, cuts cost and gets results. 
Standardize on RESOLUTE LEDGER and benefit your business. 








ALBANS, Ni Wisc ciaeacce Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MD acc ccccccveceess J. Francis Hock & Co. 
BOS MO Nyy Os.t 050s 'oeieisiere arena sare Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 
BUT DON aici aiewusateawaigese Minneapolis Paper Co. 
CHICAGO: TLE... 33... Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND) ORTO, . o.0:6.66:s:.:000. Petrequin Paper Company 
COTO MEA Ss Co ving ss sosee aes Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA......... Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
pS (G) USI IO) Re EOP, C: \ nr ee The Paper Supply Co. 
TNDIANAPOUIS, UND :6:6.0:6<05000¢00% 000 Century Paper Co. 
KANSAS: CIPY.. MO. occcccisiccese scv Kansas City Paper House 
L Peatat fc) Bs\|, CAME. | | C) » a aa ari ae ere rao Dudley Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. o6.0sc650s5040. Miller Paper Co., Inc: 
IY GONG 22 5 0 CSRS BI OD 6. Sn a Tayloe Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS........./ Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 








EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY- 


Buff, blue and white in a good variety of weights. TRY IT. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WORCESTER; MASS 2... oo5 esos Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 


American Paper Exports, Inc., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN............. Minneapolis Paper Co. 
NEW VOR Clie os cccics.ncccscacwns F. W. Anderson & Co. 
NGIEODR, Viliigc5 0: sine cee cacct Old Dominion Paper Co. 
ORLAHOMA CITY, OKLA... .....:. Kansas City Paper House 
OMAHA, NEB. cc..:cccisisisins:e:s Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
BET PSBC OE OE Na 6 ag ce wsies sleniercenenen Seyler Paper Co. 
PROVIDENCE, Ro Bio sanncsncesigce weds Paddock Paper Co. 
RICHMOND VAwscccccccascnss Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
SAN ANTOINIO Pi hes ois kore sssercacate San Antonio Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO: CAB jo oss oc cevccecceeeces Bonestell & Co. 
SPRINGEIPED, MO ccscovccsnccces Springfield Paper Co. 
Ss OO hy oo 5.5 aa uidceissee-see gp Salaeets St. Louis Paper Co. 
no YA 2, LARD | 0 Se E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
TOR EDO ORs isk ccsce winded sewee Commerce Paper Co. 
TUS OE aie eciteaicawoaide sek eee Tayloe Paper Co. 








and Tarscns ¢& Whittemore, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Otp Councit Tree Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonD 
NEENAH Bonb 





‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the Os Names 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


Wispom Bonp 
GiacIER Bonp 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


— a 
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An exact replica of an old hand-tooled Spanish leather cover, 
done in rich colorings on Burk Art. 


The Versatile Cover 


Burk Art covers continue to demonstrate their pronounced ver- 
satility. Through a new process, exclusively BurkArt, it is now 
possible to reproduce for commercial books the patient hand- 
tooling of the old Spanish monks. 


The printer who selects Burkhardt for his cover source has at 
his command a highly specialized organization and an ex- 
tremely versatile product. Each cover is made to suit the 
particular job in hand, from a simple reference book that 
must stand rough treatment, to a rich volume that will grace 
a fine library. 


Our service to you includes a competent art and designing staff. 
THE BURKHARDT CO., INc. 


Burkhardt Building, Larned at Second 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The choice of paper 
is left up to you — 


you have a responsibility to your 
customer who is inexperienced 
in Bond paper values to see that he 
gets the value out of his purchase 
money on every job of printing he 
buys of you. Resource Bond gives 
you one hundred cents worth of 
value for every -dollar spent. It 
combines sound quality, excellent 
appearance and reasonable cost with 
most unusual printing qualities. 


GILBERT PAPER CO. 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


RESOURCE BOND 


DISTRIBUTORS 


£ 


BA TIMGRES IDE. Gs coe soe beak Malye nee B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Boston, MAss Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL Empire Paper Company 


New York, N. Y Bishop Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA Garrett-Buchanan Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA Paper House of Pennsylvania 


CORVETANDS Ohno o seis a eee oul Kingsley Paper Company 
MOARM ONG Osos fosina Gaaotalen oes cee oes The Buyer’s Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO Carter, Rice & Carpenter Pa. Co. 
INDIANAROHIS) IND)... 2056.05 cas eee es C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN Tayloe Paper Co. 
ING WAC) WASi so. ac dcsts cd sinew cates ee E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
New York, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 


Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co. 


Na ro i < ck vc cece vesev eens J. W. P. McFall 
RICHMOND, VA Southern Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH Carter, Rice & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo 

St. PAUL, MINN 

SPOKANE, WASH 

SIROTING FeO) Oi se ater lang ota ewe aoe Commerce Paper Co. 
TULSA, OKLA Tayloe Paper Company 
WASHINGTON; DDii@ soo 6. osiee ei cwecierent Stanford Paper Company 

EXPORT—Maurice O’Meara Co., New York, N. Y. 
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aw IDEAS are something 
needed everyday by the adver- 
tising man and the printer. 
There are Some new ideas on 
cover treatments shown in this 
book — ideas for everyday use. 


Patrician Covers, used in ad- 
vertising, through their beauty 
and character make the pros- 
pect reach for the printed 
advertising when the mail- 
man places it on his desk. 


The book of cover suggestions 
also shows samples of all the 
shades of Patrician Covers 
printed in various inks. You 
will find a copy of this book 
valuable every time you need 
cover stocks or new ideas. 





J 


SUGGESTION 


Mailed Free to advertising men and printers 


by any of the paper merchants below: 


APPLETON, WIS. 

Woelz Brothers 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Alling & Cory Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

James White Paper Co. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Johnston-Albershart Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 
HABANA,CUBA 
International Trading Co. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Buntin, Gillies Co., Limited 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Frederick Johnson Paper Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville, Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Seaman Paper Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Beekman Paper & Card Co. 
Bishop Paper Co. 
J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Manhattan Card & Paper Co, 
Union Card & Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
D. L. Ward Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Central Ohio Paper Co, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Blake, McFall Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Blake, Moffit & Towne 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
St. Louis Paper Co. 
Seaman Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Seaman Paper Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Barber-Ellis Co., Limited 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Stanford Paper Co. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Snyder-Crecelius Paper Co. 


PENINSULAR PAPER Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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A new way 
to interest your prospects 


Show them how Warren’s Sales Units shorten 
and simplify the task of planning booklets and folders 


VERY man who buys print- 

ing is anxious to make the 
best possible use of his mailing 
list. Place a set of Warren’s Sales 
Units before a prospect and you 
make him see, in concrete form, 
how to choose a size and shape of 
booklet or folder that will save 
him time, trouble, and money. 


A Warren Sales Unit consists of 
a booklet, a folder, and a four- 
page letter—all cut without waste 
from Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers—together with an enve- 
lope that fits all three and har- 
monizes in tone. This envelope is 
made of Warren Booklet Envelope 
paper and can be obtained out of 
stock from Warren merchants. 


In the envelope your customer 
can mail booklet, folder, and let- 
ter, singly or all together. He can 
send out booklet and letter, folder 
and letter, or booklet and folder. 
That makes a total of seven differ- 
ent mailing combinations that are 
possible with each Sales Unit. 


There are ten Units, each ina 











different size, covering practically 
the entire range of good booklet 


formats in common use today.. 


With this great variety of sizes 
and shapes you can satisfy the 
whims of even the fussiest cus- 
tomer—without increasing your 
labor or expense in the slightest. 

Nomatter what booklet or folder 
size your customer picks from 
Warren’s Mailing Units you can be 
sure it will cut without waste from 
standard size sheets of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. 

You can be sure he won’t have to 
wait days or weeks while enve- 
lopes are made to fit and harmo- 
nize with the paper. 


One of the ten Warren Sales Units, consisting of 
booklet, folder, four-page letter, envelope, and re- 
turn post card to include with mailings. Note the 
high-cut stylish envelope, furnished in White, 
India, and Sepia colors, made by U. S. Envelope 
Company from Warren’s Booklet Envelope paper. 


If you want, you will be able to 
run different jobs on the same 
stock and in the same color. You 
can standardize your work, speed 
up production and weed out odd 
paper sizes. All these economies 
help lower your printing costs. 
And lower costs in the long run 
mean better profits. 

For your convenience we have 
made up complete sets of Warren’s 
Mailing Units in portfolio form, suit- 
able for filing or carrying in a brief 
case. You will find this portfolio in- 
valuable in your selling and in your 
shop. Send for a copy today, without 
charge, using the coupon below. S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











S. D. WarrEN Company, Dept. 48 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, free of charge, a complete set of 
Warren’s Standard Sales Units. 


Company. . 


Street... .. 


i ee ee eee eee ee ce @eeevereee 
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HOLSTING ms ce: ral eA New Angle 
in (Over 
Designing 


hOUIRMENT 


Entitles you—as a user of catalog or 
booklet covers—to the most complete 
service yet offered in the creation of 


cover ideas, unique and outstanding. 


Individual suggestions — actual 
sketches—color schemes and dum- 
mies. Successfully used by the leading 


advertisers, printers and engravers. 


earn how this service may benefit you and 
help solve your problem. Send the coupon 


or complete details of your booklet problem. 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CARD CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Distributors yor Great Britain Hamppen Grazep Paper & Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
: Sales Offices 


’ 5 ; Sip ° 
Fred’ k Jounson, Lrp. Please send me complete information about the 


11-b U 2 Sunsurst SuGGEsTion S E 
I pper Thames St U 10N SERVIC New Youu, M. ¥. 


London, E. C. 4 
OREN, | | eheien ene ENON DP RORE TI Cuicaco, Iu. 





Export Office Company. & a ‘ . fe 
SAN ; 
W. H. Mnues a bi val RANCIscO, CaL 


59 Pearl St., New York City y ni Pi ani inacn au EORT c Toronto, Can. 
es 
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The only way to say “Quality” 





That word “quality” is one of the worst in the language. It means 





so much that it means nothing. Put it to your letterhead customer 





this way: 





You can’t talk much about quality. You have to demonstrate it. 





The way to convey the idea of quality, or high standards, or rugged 





strength, is to get these attributes into every single piece of printed 





matter that reaches the public eye—every label, package, sign, display 





rack, or letterhead. 


Particularly the letterhead. A Crane’s Bond letterhead is a clear- 





cut, unmistakable manifestation of quality, high standards, and rugged 





strength. It is something like a good salesman. It is something like 





an impressive advertisement. As an appearance, as a contact, it represents 





or typifies your company in the minds of your correspondents. To 





them it speaks clearly of quality. 





The Crane folders are a direct mail series for paper consumers. Would you 






like us to send them to any bank or business house as a selling help for you? 





Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 





Consisting of 
CRANE’S BOND - CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED - CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN : CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE & COMPANY, ixc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Crane & Company merchant has envelopes in standard sizes for all of Crane's Business Papers 
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CADILLAC CARS anp 
HAMPSHIRE PAPERS 





























ENERAL Motors build the 
Cadillac—for the man who 
wants Cadillac quality. 

General Motors also build 
quality cars for every purse 
and purpose—for the fellow who wants 
their product but who finds it inconven- 
ient to pay the Cadillac price. 

Hampshire makes Anglo-Saxon Bond 

—for that customer of yours who wants 

Hampshire Paper but doesn’t care to 

pay the price of Old Hampshire Bond. 

Anglo-Saxon is made in the Hampshire 

Mill—made slowly and carefully, the only 

way Hampshire papers are ever made. 














HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 





It carries the name Hampshire Paper Co. 
in the watermark. 


Anglo-Saxon is moderately priced, rag- 
content, tub-sized and loft-dried—not so 
fine as Old Hampshire Bond, but excel- 
lent paper just the same. 


Anglo-Saxon is made for the job that 
demands a strong, durable, good-looking 
bond, with fine printing and writing 
qualities. 


Eight pleasing tints, and white, make 
Anglo-Saxon fine for stationery that uses 
the charm and persuasiveness of color to 
suggest the nature of the business. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Anglo-Saxon Bond carries the name Hampshire Paper Co. as part of the watermark, 
and is stocked, with envelopes, by the following Hampshire distributors: 


Albany, N. Y., The Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. 
Baltimore, Md., J. Francis Hock & Company 
Boston, Mass., Cook-VivianjCompany, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill., Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The Culbertson Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas, Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Detroit, Mich., The Paper House of Michigan 
Indianapolis, Ind., Century Paper Company 

Kansas City, Mo., Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Carpenter Paper Company 
Louisville, Ky., Miller Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minn., Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Newark, N. J., Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 

New York City, Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Molten Paper Company 
Richmond, Va., Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mack-Elliott Paper Company 
Washington, D. C., Stanford Paper Company 


London, England, Frederick Johnson & Company, Ltd. 


ANGLO-SAXON 
ON 


“A HAMPSHIRE PAPER” 
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This is the envelope 
used by up-to-date 
business houses, mail 
order concerns and 
stores, for over-the- 
counter deliveries. It 
is the sturdy Improved 
Columbian Clasp. 
The name and the size 
number are printed on 
the lower flap. 








Tough reinforcement 
onthe flap, right where 
the strain comes. 





This NAME and NUMBER 


make it easy for your customer to reorder 


HE name and size number, always im- 
printed on the lower flap of the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope, make it easy for 
your customer to reorder that good envelope 


again. 


You may be able to iden- 
tify papers and envelopes by 
looks and feel, but your less 
expert customer needs an 
easier guide. 


He has it—on the lower 
flap of every Improved Co- 
Jumbian Clasp Envelope. 
When he wants the same 
satisfactory envelope again, 
he can order it easily by 
that name and number. That 


COLUMBIAN CL QYEE 





UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers 
of envelopes 


Springfield, Mass. 


With eleven divisions covering 
the entire country. 
Location Division 

Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham 

Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Aorgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, III. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W.H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 











saves your time as well as his, and minimizes 
the possibility of mistakes. 

Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes are 
good envelopes for your customers to use, 


and therefore good enve- 
lopes for you to sell. 


Your paper merchant can 
supply you promptly with 
any of the thirty-one useful 
sizes, from vest-pocket pay 
size toone big enough tocarry 
an 11% x 14%-in. catalog. 


If you don’t find them 
easily, write us here at 
Springfield and we will put 
you in touch with a nearby 
distributor. 


NVELOPES 
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Winnin 
Hand 


, Getting These 
? 


© 


Every week thousands of printers throughout the 
United States anticipate the regular mailing of 
SABIN Rossins samples of mill jobs. 


Because these samples always mean an offering of fine 
papers, at but a fraction of their standard value. 


These mill jobs of paper are excellent in all respects, 
save for some slight difference, such as short size, 
under or over weight, a fraction of a shade off in 
color, etc.—but otherwise a perfect sheet as far as 
important printing qualities are concerned. 


Do you receive SaBin Rossins samples regularly? If 
you do, you know them for real money savers. If you 
are not on our list, just a word and we shall be glad 
to include you among the 15,000 printers that cash 
in on these remarkable opportunities. 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


Other Divisions: 
Cleveland Detroit Pittsburg St. Louis Los Angeles 


Ny NAL Tt kK R/B TOA en ne Goes 
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At the Top of the World 
in Fact and in Quality 


- 


gi historic accomplishment of the Byrd Polar 
Expedition in flying to the North Pole has been 
attributed—in no small measure—to the great care 
used by Lieutenant-Commander R. E. Byrd, U.S.N., 
in choosing his associates and equipment. 


Space on the aeroplane was precious. Conditions 
to be encountered were of unknown severity. Every 
element entering into the flight was therefore subjected 
to the most rigid tests. The highest, most exacting 
standards were set. No detail—however minute—was 
too small to be investigated with the utmost thorough- 
ness. Nothing but the very best could be carried. 


BYRD POLAR EXPEDITION 
REACHED NORTH POLE 
ON MAY 9TH, 1926 

It was on this basis that Lieutenant-Commander 
om Byrd personally selected Brown’s Linen Ledger (Sub. 
‘LL. BROWN 36) for the official records and maps of the expedition. 


mills are the only 


ae "ead Hence the documents of this famous achievement, 
using none but of great historic and scientific value, will go down 
oy to posterity on L. L. Brown paper,’— for three-. 
quarters of a century the choice of public officials 

and business executives who require supreme quality 


in important records and impressive stationery. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, Adams, Mass. 


BROWN'S 


Ledger, Linen and Bond Papers 
OC [ SUPREME IN QUALITY SINCE 1849 ] sssusumosnnsnennceemamanan CSO 


Brown’s ADVANCE GreYLocK GREYLOCK Brown’s Brown’s LINE 
Linen Lepcer Linen Lepcer _ Linen LEDGER — — FINE Cream, blue; wove, 
White, buff, blue White, buff, blue White, buff, blue Hingeforlooseleaf Books White, buff, blue, pink laid 
Apvance Bonp GreytockKBonp Brown’s LinEN ADVANCE AND GreyLock Brown’s MANUSCRIPT 
__ White, buff, blue, pink White TyYpewriTER Parpers TYPEWRITER PAPERS Covers 


po 
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STAT-ERAD 
The Static 


Eradicator 
Easily Installed on cAny Press 


Operates from regular electric supply line through transformer which we furnish. 






















A customer writes: Previous to installing your 
“Stat-Erad” neutralizer on our 44x64 inch 
Harris Offset Press, we had very serious 
trouble at times in operating the machine, 
owing to the sheets wrinkling, and being 


ner that they had to be laid up to gauge by 
hand, sheet by sheet, before the next color 
could be printed. Your neutralizer overcame 
this difficulty, and the machine is working 
absolutely satisfactory in this respect since 










unable to successfully deliver to the pile __ its installation. 


delivery. The sheets came off in such a man- (Name on request.) 


Will ship on thirty days’ trial. Give press equipment, current and voltage 


J. GW. JOLLY, Incorporated, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Norway Agent: Helfred Jansen, Langlien 15, Ullevaal, Oslo, Norway 
London Agents : Canadian-American Machinery Co., Ltd., 63 Farringdon St., London, England 
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NEGATIVE PROCESS 
PAPER FILM 


A New Standardized Negative Medium for camera and direct contact printing, adapted to 
the particular requirements of Photo-offset and Photoengraving. 




















MADE IN AMERICA 











Of Special Interest to Photoengravers 
A New TRP-STRIP-FILM Negative Paper for stripping on glass or celluloid 


Faster, more economical and safer than wetplate—keeps size—manipulation same as wetplate 
film—no intensifying—perfect density—clear whites—fuzz-free halftone dots—strips wet or dry. 




















FOR PHOTO-OFFSET 


TRP—Process Film 


(for line and halftone work) 


TRP—Developer 


(for uniform and best results) 


TRP—“Stayflat’’ Holder Plate 
(keeps paper and film flat in holder) 


TRP—Nonstripping Negative Paper 


(for black-white line work) 


TRP—Stripfilm Negative Paper 


(for line and halftone work) 


TYPON REFLEX PAPER CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Address orders and inquiries to Sales Office of Company: 237 Lafayette St., New York City + Tel. Canal 8746-3283-6284 


Notice—In order to prevent wrong impressions among the trade, we hereby advise that the products offered by us are manufactured in the United States under out 
own processes and must not be confused with the foreign-made products introduced and sold by us formerly under the name of ‘‘ Typon Reflex Paper.”’ 


TRP—Non-Aqueous Opaque 
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Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 


Once Through the Press 


The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
Completes the Job 


platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber; cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 








It Makes a Difference Where 
and How Your Slugs Are Sawed! 





Saw Them at the Typecasting Machine and Save the Difference 




















The Mohr Lino-Saw is a highly 
developed and time-tested device 
that any competent Linotype or 
Intertype operator will quickly 
understand. 


In casting odd-measure slugs, the 
operator turns the dial to the 
proper point. The slugs fall to 
the galley cleanly and accurately 
sawed to size. 


There are noassembler or vise jaw 
adjustments to make, no ruined 
mold liners, no floor-saw delays, 
no bleeding of slugs. Run-around 
matter is actually set as quickly 
and cheaply as straight matter. 





Why, do you suppose, did the publishers 
of the Daily Oklahoman, after using two 
Mohr Lino-Saws, ask us to rush four more? 

Why isit that the Boston Post, Boston Globe, 
Chicago Tribune, New York Times, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin and Washington Star alone use 
a total of more than 145 Mohr Lino-Saws? 

Why did the Decatur (Ill.) Herald, after 
being offered 30 days’ trial send in their 
check in ten? 

Not because of good salesmanship, not 
because of the ornamental qualities of our 
product, but simply and solely because there 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


564-572 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


is an important difference between sawing 
slugs in the old way and sawing them in the 
Mohr Lino-Saw way—a difference that ex- 
presses itself ina cutting of costs anda saving 
of time; and these companies, being printers 
or publishers, have been quick to see what 
this difference means. 


You owe it to 
yourself to 
investigate. 
Ask us for 
further details 


TRADE-MARK 
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As a tight collar choketh off the wind, so doth 
the thought of fear close the door on success. 


un ine 
bd —" 


Lee FEW people achieve success 
single handed and alone. Success 
is achieved by cooperation—by mixing 
brains and effort. 





When we help you we help ourselves. 
In K.V.P. Bond Paper we have a prod- 
uct that is so far in advance of just 
ordinary bond paper that we do not 
hesitate to recommend it to you with 
positive guarantee back of it. 
































Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 


ICTURES have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquencein type. 







Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or platesfor printing in one ormorecolors, 


J BE ctectratyee COM p 





















711 South Dearborn Street OUIWNN 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 - 5263 


CHICAGO 
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| The Latest, Most Economical 
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and Beautiful Addition to 
Your Bookbinder’s Library 


Let Him Show You! 


Within the month your bookbinder has be- 
come acquainted with Artine and the new 
process of making True Art bindings for cat- 
alogs, sales manuals, portfolios. He is now 
prepared to show you this handsome volume 
explaining and illustrating the beauty, econ- 
omy and selling power of Artine covers for 
your sales literature. 


Exceptionally Artistic 
Artine is a new creation, perfected in the . 
Keratol Technical Laboratories and now for 
the first time available to you through your 
bookbinder and catalog publisher. It is a ma- 
terial which makes beautifully embossed and 
colored bindings practical for every catalog 
and sales portfolio. If you want your “printed 
salesmanship” to possess character andindivid- 
uality, consult your bookbinder regarding Artine. 


Exceptionally Economical 


You will understand why Artine covers are 
economical when your bookbinder points out 
the saving in equipment and operating costs 
which Artine provides. The expense of spray- 
ing and special coloring, heretofore required 
for results in any way approaching Artine, 
is eliminated. To you this means better bind- 
ings at less cost. Get the figures before you. 


Your bookbinder is ready for your inquiries 
regarding Artine. Call him in. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


194 Tyler St., Newark, N. J. 


KERATC 





GUARANTEED 


S PATENT OFFICE 


REGU ° 
“THE HIDELESS LEATHER 
































Gummed Paper 


You’ve the choice of a-wide 


range of colors 


j lepe through Dennison’s Gummed Paper 
Sample Book and see the choice of colors 
that is offered you. There are brilliant shades 
for advertising display, and subdued tones for 
the work that requires quiet dignity. 

In choice of color, weight, grade or gumming, 
the Dennison Line meets every requirement 
of printer and customer. 


Ask Your Jobber for 


Dennison’s Gummed Papers. 


The 6 Points 
of Dennison Superiority 


1. Unexcelled 4. Perfect printing 


), Gummings and writing ° 
Non-Blocking Fish surface 
Dextrine Special 


2, Paper lies flat 5. Uniform quality 


3. Wide range 
of colors 


6. Waterproof 
packaging 

















LA vw 


Dennison’s, Dept. H-49 


Framingham, Mass. 
Send me, free, acopy of the Gummed Paper 
Sample Book. 





Name 








™\Address 


=" 
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Type Metals That Casting 
Machine Operators Approve 


ASTING machine operators are, after 

A. X. Monotype Metal all, the best judges of type metals. 
In monotype casting there can be a tre- Time and time again HOYT Type Metals 
mendous amount of waste in bad letters have proven their superiority so unques- 
af the type mnetel te not mp to stendend. tionably that type casters consider them 


HOYT A. X. Monotype Metal is always : , sare 
of the same fine, even quality that makes practically a standard in the printing trade. 


every letter clear and sharp and every 
slug solid. A trial order will convince HOYT Faultless Linotype Metal 


you that it is just the monotype metal 
you have always wanted. HOYT A. X. Monotype Metal 


HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 

x, Clean, Hard os F —— . ‘Oj HOYT Standard Electrotype Metal 
inotype casting can be very wasteful i ° ° ° 

the metal is not quick to harden and easy- HOYT Combination Linotype and 

flowing. HOYT Faultless Linotype Metal \ y, Stereotype Metal 

flows freely and evenly —that’s why type ek 


casters prefer it to any other make. Send for full complete information about 


any of these HOYT products. 


HOYT 


TYPE METAL 


HOYT METAL COMPANY =< St. Louis New York Chicago Detroit 




















Broadsides — Circulars —Catalogs and everything down 
to a letterhead folded at the lowest cost on the new 


Anderson High Speed 
Folding Machine 


It is known for dependability in folding accurately at high speed with or 
against the grain. By very simple adjustments it is changed to any of a large 
variety of standard and freak folds. Speed 5,000 to 20,000 folds per hour, 
depending upon the job, but including all sheet sizes from 6x6” to 25 x38”. 
There is no thought of inaccuracy, spoilage or replacement parts with a 
machine of this new design. Write for details. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines 
3225-31 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


with minimum expense is causing THE NEW 
JERSEY STITCHER to become increasingly 
popular in both the largest and smallest plants. 


The New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co. 


Stitcher Building, Camden, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY STITCHER 


Built for a Lifetime of Service 
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Rotary Offset and Direct Rotary 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES 


“Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit” Newspaper Presses 





Large Cylinders 
for Perfect 
Register 


ERFECT REGISTER, which is 

essential to good color work, is 
indefinitely maintained by the large 
cylinders of Scott Lithographic 
Presses. Quality production is there- 
fore assured. 


Maximum speed, minimum spoilage 
and long life are other factors which 
have built up the Scott reputation and 
have made Scott Lithographic Presses 
standard for more than forty years. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Main Office and Factory - - - Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office, Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office + + + © « Monadnock Block 









































The Berry Pneumatic 
Standing Book Press 


Saves Time, Saves Labor, Saves 
Floor Space when Operated with 
the Berry Auxiliary Platforms 





Write for illustrated circular 
covering this machine. 





Berry Machine 


Company 


716 North First St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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One Berry Press will do the work of ten handpresses. 


This press will accommodate platforms 20’x 2714” 
x48” high. Operated with 60 to 100 pounds’ air 
pressure. The 18” stroke 
allows quite avariation in the 
height of the pile of books. 
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The LIBERTY 


I JUDGMENT OF ONE MAN can easily be wrong—the 
judgment of one hundred men may not be right, 
but when thousands of Printers endorse the LIBERTY, 












it certainly is a profitable “hunch” to quit shopping ne 
around and install a machine of known quality. the principal 


cities 





The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 

























Stokes Plateless Embossers 


are used by leading printers in all parts of the 
world for producing beautiful glossy or mat 
relief on plain type printing. The work defies 
actual die embossing in appearance and is 
done by a simple electro-chemical process, 
without the use of any dies or em- 
bossing plates. Samples of work 
and catalogue sent on request. 


The Brackett 


DOUBLE HEAD 


Stripping Machine 




















Is profitable anywhere. The cheap- 
est kind of human labor can not 
compete with it. 








This remarkable machine reduces 
bindery costs to an unusually low level. 


Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, 
Blank Book Makers, Library Binders 
and Catalogue Publishers should in- 
vestigate the unusual merits of this 
machine if they are interested in lower 
costs and greater profits. 


The Brackett 
Stripping Machine Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 





















Outfits priced 
from $15 to $225 













Stokes Embossing Powder is shipped under a 
money back guarantee to any part of the World 
at following prices. Sample with instructions 
sent upon the receipt of ten cents in postage. 


Dull or Gloss Embossing Powder..... $2.25 Ib. 
Gold or Silver Embossing Powder...... 3.00 Ib. 






















Export Inquiries Receive Prompt Attention 


THE A. STOKES COMPANY 
HUDSON, OHIO., U. S.A 


































WHY PIG METAL? 


Save the cost of remelting—Save the life of your metal. Use the 
Monomelt Single Melting System. 


USED BY THE INLAND PRINTER 


The high quality composition in THe INLAND PRINTER is made possible by the use 
of Monomelt slugs. § Hundreds of modern composing rooms use the Monomelt 
System for clean metal—solid slugs—automatic feeding—perfect temperature con- 
trol—increased production. J 2000 Monomelts in use—both electric and gas models. 


Send for information and comments of users 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


4514 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 
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In 1876, when the Centennial International 
Exposition was focusing World attention on 
Philadelphia, the Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was located at 32nd and Market 
Streets, on the west bank of the Schuylkill 
River. From there, cars were drawn down 
=-\S \ Market Street by mule team to the centre of the city. 
—" On December 19, 1881, the company opened its 
Broad Street Station opposite City Hall, which it has occu- 
pied continuously since that time. Now, in the year of the 
Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition in Philadelphia, 
plans are fully matured for the return of America’s Premier 
Railroad to its site of 50 years ago, where it will be housed in the most commodious and archi- 
tecturally beautiful of the country’s railroad terminals. 


We are proud to be linked with the progress of Philadelphia— 
the Workshop of the World 


; AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO.; 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 











FOR SALE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 














REBUILT For Immediate Delivery GUARANTEED 
No. 4/0 Miehle Press, Seybold Dayton Cutter, 

Size 46 x 62. 40 in. Automatic 
No. 2 Miehle Press, For those who prefer new Clamp. 

Size 35x 50. ‘ Sheridan Cutter, 34 in. 
No. 3 Miehle Press, machinery, we offer the fol- Hand Clamp. 

cn 2 acing sel lowing, only slightly used : Holyoke Cutter, 34 in. 

: Automatic clamp. 

No. 4/3 Miehle Press, Pr ier size 30x41 

Size 29x 41. 4 ite bed Diamond Cutter, 34 in. 
Miehle Pony, Serial Numbers: Hand clamp. 

sepepeaie 10228 10230 10231 10232 No. 4 Morrison Stitcher. 
No. 7 Babcock Press, ig i . 4 Punch 

Size 36x 52. with Dexter Suction Pile Feeder Portlan ch. 
G. U. Premier, Foot power. 

Size 41x52. 38 in. Seybold Cutter. Miller Craftsman. 
Huber Press, No. 2 Kelly, size 28x35. Miller Units and Open 

Size 24x32. Presses, all sizes. 
a Fee ” 14x 22 Colt’s Armory. 

i If you have for sale any surplus equipment in fair condition, an 

Miller High Speed. write us. No obsolete equipment bought or taken in trade. Intertype Model “‘ C. 


Becman 1034 HLOOD-FALCO CORPORATION kew yoru, Ny. 
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Craftsman Bold 


Price’ FOUNDRY TYPE “pitts 
BEAUTIFUL modern Roman 
type face of tremendous pop- 
ularity, easy to read, and widely 
adaptable for use in commercial 
printing, advertising display, or 
book work. 


A complete range of sizes, 6 to 48 
point, for immediate delivery. 


Cast from our superior copper- 
hardened type metal on foundry 
machines. Standard foundry 
alignment, point body and point 
set. Every piece guaranteed. 


Pittsburgh Type Founders Co. 


FOUNDRY TYPE 


340-342 Second Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This advertisement designed in Craftsman Bold 


GUST 


— IT IS 
EASY SAILING 


to sell your products 
when you illustrate 


properly 
BLOMGREN BROS. & CO. 


Makers of Printing Plates 


512 Sherman St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

















It Makes Ink Print 
Smooth and Clean 


UR TICCO Non-Offset 
Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 
Send for sample. 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 
6 AUG eR ee . 
Main Office: Sy Service Office: 
26-30 Front Street io! 13 So. 3rd Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















GUIDES 


that do not Pin, Glue or Screw 
on Tympan 

















—as Easy to Set and as Durable as 


a Cylinder Press Guide 


These guides are independent of the top sheet and can 
be moved from left to right at all times without throw- 
ing them out of register. A new tympan sheet can be 
put on the press without disturbing these guides by 
putting one end of a sheet under the guides and the 
other end under your clamp. Made for all makes and 
sizes of job presses, and can be attached in a few minutes. 

They are very profitable on the Miller Feeders as they can 

not be thrown off when a sheet or cardboard jams and they 

also prevent the fork from getting caught by the carriage. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN H. LEES COMPANY 


14 So. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don’t Turn Down Specialty Printing 


Besides miscellaneous everyday printing — including the runs which can not be 
handled profitably on more expensive machines — the modern 6-C Colt’s Armory 


Press equips you for a wide range of profitable specialty work. 
Stamping of book covers (cold or hot dies). Continuous laying of gold leaf, roll leaf, and 
Wood printing, for toy blocks, coat hangers, alchemic gold laying. 
rules, thermometers, boards for packing cases. Cutting and creasing of paper blanks, folding 
Embossing and printing in one operation. boxes, advertising novelties and various other 
Printing on cloth, celluloid, etc. cut-outs. 


Buyers of printing like to deal with a firm which can handle unusual jobs as well as the 
ordinary runs. The modern Colt’s Armory therefore helps to attract new customers. 


Write for literature about Thomson Presses. If you wish to see our 
nearest representative, please so state 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CoO., rnc. 


Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
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2 No. 2 Case 


Company Machines 
, 2 Cloth Cutting 


Limited P Mes ‘ = Machines 
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Machines 





1 Gluing Machine FA 


1 Book Trimmer 





NEW VORK CHICAGO " 
28 READE ST. 343 S°2 DEARBORN ST. 
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N newspapers, magazines, programs, every- 
where, ice cream and soft drink manufac- 
turers are inviting us to cool off. 


Pictures play a prominent part in this wide- 
spread invitation. Pictures show these refresh- 
ments in a variety of colors and in a diversity 
of settings. Pictures entice and we buy. 
Pictures add conviction to the telling of any 
sales story. Are your customers using pictures 


in their printed matter? We will gladly discuss 
your illustrating problems with you. Write us. 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY J 




















When Forms “Ride” 


ee ‘The quickest 
- possible way to. 
_lock a smal] job ~~} 
_- form—no spring. 


HE experienced pressman knows 
that warped or battered furniture 
is usually the cause of “riding” forms. 
M. & W. Furniture will not warp. It 
will not batter. Never loses its shape. 


Cut shows form locked with M. & W. 
Iron Furniture and Job Locks. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, New York 














THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
BREHMER’S 


Thread Book Sewer 


The Printer’s and Bookbinder’s Best Buy 








§ No alteration of needle 
bodies is required for the 
different sizes of books. 


§ The needles are straight 
and strong and therefore 
cheap. 

§ Output up to 70 sections 
per minute. 

§ Strong construction, sim- 
plicity of adjustment and 
minimum upkeep. 


Brehmer Folders 
Brehmer End-Sheet Pasters 


Brehmer Thread Sewers 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers 


GEBRUDER BREHMER 
Leipzig-Plagwitz 


Agents: HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., New York 
112-114 East 13th Street 


Prepare for 


HOT WEATHER 









































A new roller with regular steel truck—show- The same roller raised tu exact type height 
ing effect of pressure on type. Brass rule with Morgan Trucks insures clean printing 
would cut the rollers to ribbons. without cutting of rollers. 
In the Hot SUMMERTIME, when your rollers are 
soft and almost ready to melt, is when the Mor- 
gan Expansion Roller Truck shows its worth, 
because it can be made the same size as the 
roller and reduce the friction to a minimum. 


A Necessity on Every C. & P. Press 


They make better work. 50% saved 
in rollers and ink. They are noise- 
less. They do away with bearers. 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Company 
100 North Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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QUANTITY production 
occasionally endangers 


In the 
ee 99 ; “ 

alit ting. @ Dur- 
Long Run’ gesity printing. Dur. 


ink distribution is sometimes overlooked. 
G,Guard against this. Also make sure that you 
use a rapid spreading, easy flowing ink of great 
depth and power. @ This will invariably be 
made of PEERLESS Black— 


The Black that makes the ink 
that ““makes’’ the job! 





































Your ink manufacturer knows 


Peerless Black 


The Peerless Carbon Black Co.., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SN 
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y 
Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith@ 


41 E.42"4¢ Street-New York City 










fashioned Stewing 
about Envelopes 


That’s what it was— stewing! 

Either putting up with the same old cut-and-dried staples or if you 
did get an inspiration for some effective novelty, then worrying 
about where to order it—its cost— would it come on time—would 
it be right when it did come? 

Western States has changed all that. Today over 20 million envel- 
opes are in stock—for instant shipment. 600 styles of them. Every 
staple size, weight, shape and color—and on top of that, scores of 
fresh, bright characterful novelties and variations stocked, cata- 
logued and priced exactly as if they were staples. 

Get your idea—pick it out in the book—order—and it’s on the 
way. None of that “special order” stewing that used to make you 
abandon your pet ideas. 


Old- 





Price List No. 28—complete—is free on request 


Va Z Sout 
MACTSED ere 
ates fo Ferry Sts. 


Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


Envelope Co. 
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Announcing 


NEW AMERICAN 


Model 64 
The ALL STEEL Type High Numbering 


Machine—6 steel wheels numbering up to 
one million; cold rolled steel case; tool steel 
drop ciphers; solid one-piece steel plunger. 


Representing 
the 
UTMOST 
IN 
VALUE 








6 WHEELS 
Guaranteed 


N? 123456 


Fac-Simile Impression 





Carried in stock by all branches of the American 
Type Founders Co. and all printers’ supply houses. 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
Shepherd and Atlantic Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch: 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 











EXCELLO MULTIPLE PUNCH 


A Wonderful Machine at only " 


100: 


COMPLETE WITH TWO ROUND HOLE PUNCHES 


Punches Each Punch Head 
20 inches long by a complete 
14 inch thick unit 









Deep Throat 


Greater leverage 
Heads obtainable 


24tol 
makes it the 
easiest operated 
Punch 








Absolutely 
guaranteed 









Scrap drops into 


pedestal Shipping weight 


325 pounds 





For SALE By 





MANUFACTURED BY 






Excello ALL 
Machine Co. RELIABLE 
— DEALERS 














823 


















































CIRCULAR FOLDER—No. 300 
The New Brown Folding Machine! 








A Press 
Designed to 


HIS MACHINE takes a sheet 20x20 in size and folds down Ti 
to 5x7 on one, two or three fold parallel work. Also a sheet Save ime 
15x20 down to 7x10 in size on work requiring one right angle 
and two parallel folds. 
It folds commercial, note, colonial and parallel folds. This gives 











No. 0—Bed 14x20 ins. 
No. 1—Bed 14x 26 ins. 
No. 3—Bed 26x 26 ins. 


These Brower Ball Bearing Proof Presses 


it a range not found in any other machine. Not less than from were designed to save as much as possible of 


5,000 to 6,000 sheets per hour should be obtained. 
Floor space is about 314x8 feet. Power required 14 H. P. 
It is especially designed for a variety of circular work and 


the time required to take proofs. To that 
end the ink plate and the brayer bracket are 


combines two machines in one. Its great range and scope of work H j j 
pei gp tremaeyeny yh ane placed above the cylinder. No time or motion 
need be wasted in the inking of the form. 


Send for descriptive circular and price list 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue 


STOLP- GORE COMPANY containing our line of proof presses 
- West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
aoe ; A.T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


A service department and a full supply of repair parts carried in stock 





Exctusive WesTERN SALES AGENCY FOR BROWN FOLDING MACHINES | 


166 WEST JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















a 
' SERVICE PLUS! A Sturdy Staple Binder 


DAMON TYPE | | “CME No. 61 





STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET ; ‘ ; 
Binds from ¥% inch to 42 inch 


thickness of all kinds of paper 





HE use of the highest grade metals 

especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 
44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equi 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it— Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 








Equipped for flat and saddle- 
back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Downward pedal stroke. 


Only adjustment necessary is for 
different thicknesses of work. 


Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 

Staples to a core—Fine, 313; 
medium, 200; heavy, 125. 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. 
Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 
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NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Building 
PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 





-Atcuracy 


Balanced Construction 


and a pull all-to-sether 


CL Eeenenmmenatiiel 


y 
+m 


</ fq Inthe G.R. S. Continuous Press 
Feeder, these = positive grippers © 


give you a better grip on profits. 


Long experience and genius went into 
the designing of the G. R. S. Continu- 
ous Press Feeder. § Imagine being able 
to reach your hands up through the Press 
Feeder and grasp each sheet by its forward 
edge. Then Pull it down to the drop 
guides of the press. This is exactly what 
these positive grippers do. 9 The G.R.S. 
Continuous Press Feeder does away with 
drop rollers, tapes, slow downs and pull 
up guides. JIt is the modern Press 
Feeder for modern printers. 


GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 














Higher Speed 





Mf 














CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building 
LONDON: Smyth Horne Ltd., 1-3 Baldwin’s Place 





Te vcacede Production 1% 








5-11 
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BEAUTIFUL KIDDER ROTARY, sven — 

Size 28x20in. One color 3 American For All Platen, Kelly and Miehle 

each side. Roll feed with rie. 4 Ls fy A di bl Vertical Presses 

poth flat and folded de- on: gs! Justa e€ a 
Saves Time— Eliminates Quoins 


liveries. Can be had for |* D.&) et peed 
immediate delivery at a - ie 6 “ : Chase WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


very low price. fe is oe ( ro American Adj. Chase Corp., Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 
Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc. i 


261 Broadway, New York City 




















be — _ There is only one ENGRAVING 
RE ey 


Rebuilt THOMPSON and UNIVERSAL MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Equipments, Guaranteed for Satisfactory Belleville, Illinois 


Service. WE SUPPLY TYPE MATRICES Everything for the Engraving Department 
FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


_-—— 














EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 





2859 North Western Avenue 





Use Molloy Made Covers to Sell Your Work Stewart’s Embossing Board 


to the Most Desirable Prospects 
—Let Us Explain How! Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 9% inches 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY $1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 








Chicago, Illinois | -~47— INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








WO O D T Y P E The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 
Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Wan iT. of FEDERAL WOOD TYPE MEG. CO. Doyle’s SetswellCompound Doyle’s Fast Drier 
oo ype Successors to AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO. The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Always on Hand 1800 E. New York Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 

500 South Peoria St., Chicago 


Telephone Haymarket 2446 





Office Ss ace in If you need a SAW-TRIMMER 
p order one of Hildman’s 4 Models. 
CHICAGO The best and lowest priced on 
the market. Write for catalog. 
N the heart of the The new spacebands we have are the 
largest centralized best ever made. Have an interchange- 
printing district in able sleeve, thereby saving you repairs, 
and arevolving locking pin, permitting 
the world, where you sleeve to be removed at will. To con- 
can secure the best of vince yourself order two only. Price 
service at moderate only $1.25 each. In exchange for 
rentals in one of Chi- wedges $1.00 each. Rebuilt spacebands 
cago’s finest office 75 cents and 95 cents. 
buildings. —_——_—_———— THE 


Teectntion: Building Hildman Saw-Trimmer 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET and Linotype Supply Co. 
Telephone: Harrison 7787 160 N. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
































METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 











e 7g )E cater to 
Pencil 6 Mie int | QUALITY 


and Pen Mikton the HAND-MADE METAL 
Carbons bivics | & RULES 2 


Date Line for 
NTRODUCING our exclusive 
Art Series Designs. Special Rule 
ANY CARBON COPY Faces made to order. 


WORK Free for the asking. We shall be glad to send 
you a sample sheet showing our 280 Hand-made 
Rules. Rule used on this ad. is our No. 697. 


Printers Supply Service 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. Harrison 0883-0897 


719 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey Margach Metal Feeders 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 
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ofp = science is called upon to 


aid printing production 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 


are invariably installed because they con- 
trol humidity in a sure, safe, economical 
y and practical manner. That is why 
the Goverment Printing Office in- 
stalled them in the job pressroom. 


Our booklet, “Printing with Conditions 

Just Right,” tells many interesting facts 

concerning humidity and explains the 
operation of Bahnson Humidifiers 


93 Worth Street, New York 


A view of the Government Printing Office showing General Offices and Factory: Winston-Salem, N. C. 
a part of the Bahnson installation ‘ ” 




















i , 
hye is constructed 
to burn 


Gas, Oil, Coke 
Coal, Wood 


Three Standard 


Sizes 
500 Pounds’ Capacity 


1,000 Pounds’ 
Capacity 


2,000 Pounds’ Capacity 


DESIGNED FOR . . , 
Type Cabinets, Composing Room Equipment, 


Racks, Stands, Cases, Furniture, Imposing 
Economy, Safety, Tables, Register Tables, Drying Racks, News- 


Cleaner Metal paper Make-up Tables 
Mad Workmanship, material and finish equal to any. Prices lower. 
_— by Register Tables — Transparent, with Electric Light Fix- 


ROWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY tures, $80.00. Can not be duplicated at this or higher price 


* : Machinery and supplies of every description for the printing 
Appleton, Wisconsin plant. Special machinery designed and built. 
For Saie by 


HOWARD D. SALINS Golding Printing Machinery “Sos itings 
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BLOW OUT THE DUST 








Witha 


PORTABLE 

gectrric BLOWER 
Now is the time that grit and dirt blow in through the open win- 
dows and settle all over the typesetting machines — on keyboards, 
magazines and motors — and begin the slow but sure work of 
“DusTRUCTION.” § You can keep your electric motors and typeset- 


ting machines free of dust and dirt with the Capittac Blower. 
Instantly convertible for suction cleaning. Requires no oiling. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 602 Fulton St., Chicago 








Printers Own Advertising 


“How To Do It” is the title of our house-organ 
which is sent each month to the printers and their 
salesmen who use our services. The purpose of this 
house-organ is to help our printers get direct results 
from their advertising and to help them sell more 
printing. We will gladly mail you a sample copy free. 


If you are not familiar with our advertising service 
for printers mail your request for information today. 


ROGER WOOD 511-517 Ferry Street 


Graphic-Craft ADVERTISING Lafayette, Indiana 








pcg buy them, sell them 
and stock them for immediate 
deliveries, new or slightly used. No 
stock is more complete (motors, 
armatures, field coils and parts) and 
no electrical service is more prompt, 
more intelligent or more satisfactory 
because — Krug specializes in serving 
the Printer and allied craftsmen. 

















Maintenance 
General Contracting 
installations 


Gompletely equipped shor fer = 35 Murray St., New York 
Electrical Repairs and Experi- 
mental Work. WALker 1555-6 

Night Phones: Tremont 4167 — Bergen 2868 


Phone, write or wire 


Complete stock of new and 
slightly used Motors, Arma- 
tures, Field Coils and Repair 
Parts of all kinds for quick 


KRUG ELECTRIC CO. 
S » [a _r, 





service in an emergency. 





Get the Edge Note smooth 


on the os ee 
BusinessCard ““"““"* 
Business 





Why sell ordinary busi- 


ness cardsin competition 
with every print shop in 
town when you can so 
easily get the edge on this 
trade with Wiggins Pat- Stubsof cards held firm- 
ent Scored Cards and dy by lever binder tn case 


Wearwell Lever Binder Cases? putting up cards (no waste from spoilage) 

a = a es will make your shop the headquarters for 

The high quality of work possible with these business cards in your community. Will 

cards, the neat appearance they present also bring in large orders for other kinds of 

in the Wearwell cases -- always fresh and printing. Write for prices and details of 
! 


clean and the economy of this method of sample orders today! 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


WIGGINS ruones tisha 007 


Peerless CARDS 1157 Fullerton Ave.. 705 Peoples Gas Bide" 





a 




















The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the Three Great Essentials to the Publisher 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY— DURABILITY 


Menetectered fo Read what one of the many users kas to say 


inch and hal 
i i The Waco-Times Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, 1911, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen —I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record per 
hour is 6,500, which I think is the best record in 
Texas. Would be pleased to have you use this 
letter in any way you see fit. Yours very truly, 

B. D. Geiser, Foreman Mailing Dept. 


bee For FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 












ECONOMY 
) OD Se we Op 


Stackers — Tiering Machines 
—Portable or Stationary 


Economy Engineering Co. 
2699 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
342 Madison Ave., New York 








TheWin . 
Speed! aisiinun Mailer 
enables the user to 
make the greatest 


speed possible, with 
a minimum of effort. 


This mailer is Light 


and Easy to handle 
and always Reliable. 


Chauncey Wing’sSons 
Greenfield, Mass. 














Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for Platen Presses 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 





Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 





Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
Investment Building 


Jacob R. Grove Co. wasnncton, p. c. 
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NUMBERING 
MACHINES 
The Machine with a LOW Plunger 


Will Stand Up to the Most Exacting Conditions 


{\ For over 30 years all Standard Model Wetters have been made 
with a LOW Plunger —just 7 points higher than face of figures. 
__\ It is mechanically impossible to make a lower plunger. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 















Atlantic Ave. and Logan St. 


2s = Wetter Numbering Machine Co. Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


¢ 











“NORTHWESTERN” 


Controlled 








EA.RINGLER CO. 


UPTOWN BRANCH 207217 WEST ose SE-NEW YORK 
DESIGNING--ENGRAVINWWG. 
~ ELECTROTYPING ~ 
WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 


EMBOSSING & LEATHER GRAINING) 
S& PLATES AND ROLLS 


Push-Button & 














VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 
FOR PRINTING MACHINERY 





Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 














Why Use Dinse- Page ~ FOR SALE 


ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 


BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 

BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 
electrotypes. 

BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR Electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—‘Tel. Harrison 7185 








Big Printing Plant 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


Owing to desire of owner to retire from active business he 
offers the entire equipment and good will as a running 
business for sale at a bargain on reasonable terms. Estab- 
lished forty years and known all over the South as one of 
the leading industries. Capacity of $500,000 annual 
business. Details on inquiry. No indebtedness. Address: 


“Owner 526,” The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago 


























SUPERIOR FEATURES 
om HORTON 


20th CENTURY 


FOUNTAIN 


ONE UNIT COMMON TO ALL Sizes and Series 
of C & P Presses and adaptable to many other presses of 
similar construction. 

INSTALLATION SIMPLIFIED—quickly and easily 
changed from one press to another. 

EXTRA ROLLER AND INK CONTAINER for 
quick “* wash-up”’ or to keep black and colors separate. 

ACCURATE CONTROL of Ink Flow. 

POSITIVE, DURABLE ADJUSTMENTS. 

PARTS ALL INTERCHANGEABLE. 

SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT, DURABLE FINISH. 





SATISFACTORY IN EVERY WAY 


Built by the manufacturers of 


HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 


PULLEYS 


The only thoroughly time-tested and wholly 
satisfactory change-of-speed mechanism 
YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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THE TWO BEST KNOWN WORDS IN OUR LANGUAGE 


UNITED AMERICAN 


a fitting name for America’s finest 


TYPE METAL 


fittingly identified the world over by 


the American Indian and alloyed by the Stanley Process 
in America’s finest type metal plant, by 


UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP'’N 


Foot of Clay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHICAGO PLANT: 451 NORTH OAKLEY BOULEVARD 














Dealers 
in 
Every 
Large 
City 


© DO-MORE 


The Only 
Automatic 
Embosser 





produces in one operation die and copper plate effects direct from type. 
Capacity 1500 per hour direct from presses. The DO-MORE is con- 
sidered essential equipment by the most progressive printing houses. 


Write for complete details and name of our nearest dealer 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO., INC. 


543 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 














Electric Motors 


NEW AND REBUILT 
240 VOLT D. C. AND 3 PHASE A. C. IN STOCK 


for Flat Bed Presses 


Single and two color. Complete with automatic con- 
trollers, reverse stations and auxiliary buttons. 
A. C. motors equipped with brakes. 


NAUMER ELECTRIC CoO. 


60 Cliff Street, New York City, N. Y. 























Correct Keyboard , 
Fi ingering John S. 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 
a few suggestions to the beginner 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 





PRICE 


60c 
































WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 





Byron Weston (gompany 


Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, USA. 














eoe@-+ Manufacturers of -~S~ 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
CASTING MACHINERY 


Plants Designed to Meet Equipment — Forcing Kettles, Cook- 
Your Requirements ing Kettles and Guns—Supplies 


105 South Forsyth Street - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


J.A. LANEY 
COMPANY 








FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly { for the printer. Just the card 
you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gis 
2 } 


Write for 
Samples. 





-—DUNHAM-WATSON CO.——— 


Successors to 


‘Fiederick Dunham 


Printin 


Tea VARNISHES 
FSET & 


DRIERS 
CitHe INKS DRY CO 
638 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


Chicago, 














“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By Jonn H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction 
of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 
sketches and 53 full-page drawings. ““ THE HUMAN FIGURE” is indispensable 
to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of 
pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.75; Postage, 10 Cents Extra 
THE iNLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman St., Chicago 





VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 








THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
—————_ Company —- 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 














BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 


BV ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
il Nz) PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
aN Gg 9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
pO EMBER AMERICAN PHOTO ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 
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Make Money on Numbering J bel 


Let Us Show You How Waysand means that have never 


occurred to you are specifically 
outlined in ‘‘Printing Profits from Numbering Jobs,’’ a 64- 
page manual by Robert F. Salade. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Send 5c in stamps to cover postage. 
Specially priced ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINES 
Model 27, 5 wheels, now $12.00 less 10% 
Model 28, 6 wheels, now $14.00 less 10% 


Never ‘‘job out” numbering jobs. You can always handle them 
at aprofit—often evenin the same impression as the job itself! 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In stock and for sale by all type founders 























Makers 
of 


Office Furniture and Files 


USE 


a 
Sta Warm 
Electric Glue Pots and Heaters 


The G. F. All-Steel line of office furni- 
ture, files and filing supplies has long been 
recognized as modernized, of highest qual- 
ity and completely up to date. 













It is significant that the makers, the 
General Fire-proofing Company of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, have selected Sta-WarmM 
Electric Pots and Heaters for use in the 
various departments of their large modern 
plant where glue is used. 









Is YOUR product glued as well as it deserves? 





Write for the STA-WARM catalog 


STA-WAPR sxc LDBPIRATIN 


| 2428 ge mem Ly al oe LL 
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In Competition 


If you are in competition with 
others, there is a decided ad- 
vantage in basing your estimate 
on a paper that represents a 
known standard of value, such 
as National Safety Paper. Then 
your customer can appreciate 
what he is going to get for his 
money—hewillnotbetempted [Sé€ 
to “give it to the lowest bidder.” 



















Write for samples 
George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made in Canada by 
George La Monte & Son, Ltd., Toronto 
































The Monitor System 


provides automatic controllers for 
any purpose—standard or special 


LL Monitor starters and controllers are made 
up of standardized unit parts and elements. 
This system of construction permits Monitor engi- 
neers to produce controllers to meet peculiar con- 
ditions of service by using only standardized parts. 
Of course, this makes special controllers almost as 
cheap in price as standard controllers. 
Obtain the benefits of Monitor’s standardization 
by letting us quote on your requirements. 
Monitor Printing Press Controllers are described 
in Bulletin 42-103. A copy is yours for the asking. 
6631-4 


MonitorControllerCompan 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND y 
NewYork Chicago Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia St. Louis Birmingham New Orleans Cleveland 
Boston Washington Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Hundreds of “live-wire” printers are using this 
medium of eliminating competitive price-cutting. 
It makes it possible for the printer to put individuality and 
“punch” into his work without the expense of high-priced 
artwork and engravings. 


If you are not using Zinc-oid Econoplates, write today for the 
solution of getting out of the “common printer” class. 


Sti tro 
m 
berg “Car er Zinc-Oid Printing Plate Corp. 


Chicago Office: 608 South Dearborn Street 
Eastern Office: 1 Graves Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


yor ange 


neat a, NortH E a STE R | 


A iberty Root Root B Be 





KRAUSE®,,., 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE 

ied @ Little bindery in itself 
WILL DO ROUND CORNERING-PUNCHING- - 
EYE-LETTING-THUMB- HOLES- INDEX 

OPIN Tn CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 

A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT 

h m FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. | 

The above marks are your LARGE STOCK-PROMPT DELIVERY. gl" 


protection in the Index Line HOFFMANN TYPE &ENGRAVING © 


114-116 E.13°% ST. NEW YORK CITY. 























They represent years of experience, quality 
and service which have been given the 
Stationers, Bookbinders and Loose Leaf INTRODUCING THE 

Trade by our concern. When ordering be 6c 

sure that you are receiving goods with Snead REINHARDT 
these trade-marks. If unable to obtain —_— — Rules, Cuts 
them in your city call upon us directly. od > a Perforates 


We are at your service at all times Creases 

| i of ee All in one operation 

“ss i ef A ped this machine 

G.J. AIGNER & ECO. Manufacturers | eG ieee cas be done 


e < — : . ma by anyone. Anindis 
521-523 W. Monroe St. Chicago, =I ‘ Set wacko 


Bs “ i for every printer or 
til Gold ~— ers for ‘ en and Bookbinders Id —_ beck binder. 
— : 








exes for ne Systems 
g Titles and Labels for Law Work Large stock of 
Aigner's Patent Cut Index Strips machines and parts. 














HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 
EEO 114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WE DESIRE TO 
ANNOUNGE 

to our many friends and patrons, the 

completion of our new catalogue which C ee a 

is not only a comprehensive treatise on PROCESS 

the “Claybourn Precision Process”, but CORPORATION 

also fully illustrates and describes our Mikes of 

complete line of machinery for the “i - 
Photo-Engraver, Electrotyper and Printer. Claybourn Precision 
: It is yours for the asking. @ Write for Process” Machinery 
9 ittoda. @ 8 G 8 # for the Photo-Engrav- 

We have a staff of capable engineers at er, Electrotyper and 
is your service which is particularly ex- Printer; also Special 
s perienced in special press design and con- R rare 

struction; also in dealing with difficult 7 heebeomaniel 
a problems in printing mechanics. @ Printing Presses. 
Rn We extend a cordial welcome to all MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
: a ng ~ consents MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
: oO visit our plant and inspect our prod- NEW YORK OFFICE 








. a 105-WEST 40"STREET 
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Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 































Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 











@5he 
Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e | 


FTER you have read over your copy of THE 
INLAND PRINTER you like to have it on file in 
il, a handy place. To give you greater service . 
from every issue, we have secured an entirely new and A Real H | Y Wi k 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can e Pp In our or 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 


in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 




























WEALTH OF 


information on 









This ‘‘Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- eT 

able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six [COMMERCIAL all branches of the 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- S) ENGRAVING © graphic arts is con- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances PRINLINY) tained in this volume. 






to try your patience. 





Illustrating and print- 








Most INLAND PRINTER readers will swear this cover is ing by all processes is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting cma aed dam 
earlyarmorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and | gnly 

distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. prehensively covered 







in a practical but aon- 
technical way. 





Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted —each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 







Advertising managers, 
printers, lithographers, 
paper men, photog- 
raphers, commercial 
artists, salesmen, in- 
Postpaid, $15.00 structors, students and 

all others interested in 

these subjects will find this book most invaluable. 










THE INLAND PRINTER 


















632 Sherman St., Chicago Date ; | SECOND PRINTING 
Gentlemen: Send me binders for THE INLAND 

PRINTER, for which I enclose $...- ‘ es : Commercial Engraving and Printing 
Name “ Stars , See aacece Wa ; | Price, $1 5-00 Postpaid 





Local Address ree ae Tete enone 







THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 






City and State ee om ; 
Postpaid U. S. A. — Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 
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OUR BOOSTER ROOSTER P 
Cut-out Booklet will Interest You The only press that will 


| feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 





Write for a Copy Today 


A. RICHARDS COS 


FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 


RODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 
white background. Quick reset; 
single turn clears figures to zero. 
Easy to install. 

















Your plant equipped with Pro- 
ductimeters is assured of an infal- 
lible count on every job. 





Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models 


Write for the Productimeter DURANT MFG. CO. 
Catalogue 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 












THE POTTER the general run of commercial printing, the 
- S&S Rorary Press is a time and money 
is more than saver. 
a Proof Press Especially popular for envelope work, and 
Potter Proof Presses are preferred by many used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
printers for the excellent advance proofs they oe : , 
will make for the use of their customers. Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
Sheet grippers and guides permit of a quick or sheet work with equal success. 
positioning of a form as to sheet margins. 
Small-run jobs are often so printed with the : . ? . - 
oon eg 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
There are three sizes of Potter Presses: 12x25 average conservative speed for general work. 


in.; 17x25 in.; and 25x25 in. All are supplied 


2 Nahinayde = watcoygonate seeder Be ly Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 


ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 
HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois Any stock from tissue 


to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
CECA cessible, and opera- 


| Reid Linotype Magazine cueecea aliens 
Storage Rack are very simple. 
7 reasons why you should buy them Write for full details 




















1—Holds more magazines in a given space of this unusually ef- 
LL Ltttbes than any other rack. ; 
pidadddd dy >, ears space above and below ficient press—no ob- 
3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, width ligation. 
34% inches, depth 2614 inches, height 
60 inches. 


4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, will 
last indefinitely. m 


5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 
6—No wear on mouth of magazine. Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 


7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 





PATENTED N Write for full descriptive booklet 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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pean BRIDGES bring the fastest train 
to a standstill, and a soft or melted roller 
does the same thing to a high-speed press. 
Delays are very expensive and the surest way 
to avoid them on your presses during the warm, 
humid weather we will have from now on is to 
equip your presses with Duplex Rollers. They 
will not melt from heat or friction, and in- 
sure continuous production in your pressroom. 


Manufactured only at the addresses below 


Bingham Brothers Co. 


(Founded 1849) ROLLER MAKERS 


406 Pearl Street, New York = may 521 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
980 Hudson Avenue, Rochester 131 Colvin Street, Baltimore 





Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY 
East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘-EMBOSSOGRAPHY"! | The Elimination of 


TRADE MARK 


Wonderful Noise and Vibration 
EN GRAVED EF FECTS Is the Work of Experts 


Ask for our bulletin on engineering information 


THE KORFUND COMPANY 
Embossed Effects aie ok 
ABSOLUTELY Indestructible 





HARD, FLEXIBLE & PERMANENT 














UR PATENTED PROCEss is the only method of 
produting raised printing effects, without the 


use of dies or plates, that do not scratch or crack off, THE TYPOGRAPHY 
Hard as Flint, Flexible as Rubber | & ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


uaranteed to remain flexible forever; no mincin : 
g 1 S “This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 


of words. Send for samples of the work. Complete shall include it in my list of approved books on 
outfits, Gas or Electric Machines, $160.00 up. Advertising. It is well written and artistically potten 
: —— up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 
Don’t buy a toy outfit and expect success PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 
Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 


Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. i sn sg Sai 


251 William Street, New York City | 


Established 1915 
































PRACTICAL & POPULAR BOOKS | 


“a By J. L. Frazier 








ae ia at : : ™ ist 








Price $5.00 Price $5.25 
Postage Prepaid Postage Prepaid 





Type Lore contemplates tne practical, esthetic and historical phasesof typog- | Mopern Type Dispray is for printers and typographers who would know 
raphy in an unusual, interesting and understandable way. Chapter titles are how to make type efficient. It gets down to the grass roots; it develops the 
popular types. Considered in the order in which forms they are based on were _ subject of typographical display from first principles to the subtlest details; it 
developed, the result is an organized, comprehensible story of outstanding _ is a veritable encyclopedia of ideas that enable you to make type talk. De- 
events and individuals in the development of typography—combined, forthe _ sign, too, is thoroughly covered; the basic principles of layout, so essential if 
benefit of the working typographer, with text which rates the various types one’s work is to attract by pleasing the esthetic sense, are explained and also 
according to merit and also instruct, in their effective and esthetic, as wellas _ illustrated. In short, this popular book — the big’second edition of which is 
appropriate, use. In its format and typography, too, Type Lore exemplifies _ already largely sold—is a complete course of instruction on subjects the mas- 
the book beautiful; the very sight of it is helpful and inspiring. tery of which means outstanding ability and opportunity for advancement. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 SHerman Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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REBUILT MACHINERY MARKET 








Bargains Offered in Used Printing and Bindery Machinery 














Printers’ 
Bookbinders’ 
Outfitters 


REBUILT 
MACHINERY 





Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 


Conner-Fendler Branch, A.T. F. Co. 
New York City 


1—Brown Togo Catalog and Book Folder, 
33x45 in. 

3—No. 90 Dexter Jobbers, 32x44 in. 

1—Dexter Double 16, 32x44 in. 

1—Dexter Combination, 22x32 in. 

1— Anderson Single-Fold Machine, 24x24 in. 

1—Anderson Single-Fold Machine, 24x30 in. 

2—Mentges Circular Folders with Motors, 
14x20 in. 

1—American Folding Machine, 19x24 in. 

1—Single-Fold Dexter Folder, 32 in. 

1—3-Fold Brown Folding Machine, 14-20 in. 

1—Straight-Line Mac Cain Feeder, 25 in. 

3—Drum Type Mac Cain Feeders, 25 in. 

1—Continuous Cross Feeder, 25x38 in. 

2-—Dexter Pile Feeders, 38x50 in. 

1—Challenge Mailing Machine with Motor. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


NEW—REBUILT — USED 
EQUIPMENT for 
Printing - Binding 
Folding Boxes 


SEE OUR CLASSIFIED AD. in THIS ISSUE 
of THE INLAND PRINTER 


Machinery Co. 


A. F. WANNER, Pres. 
716 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














Rebuilt Machinery 


1—Latham Power Paging Machine. 

1—Hickok Foot Power Paging Machine 
with 1 6-Disc Head. 

1—Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 

1—Portland Foot Power Punch. 

1—Nelson No. 4 Power Punch. 

1—Rosback Foot Power Punch. 

All with good assortment Punches. 

1—28 in. Rosback Standard Power Per- 
forator. 

1—28 in. Latham Standard Power Perforator. 


Write for further particulars 
and prices. 


A.G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois 


Cutting Machines 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Refinished 
Working Condition Guaranteed 


74 in. Seybold 20th Cent. Automatic.$2, 

50 in. Sheridan New Model Automatic 1, 

44 in. Seybold Dayton Automatic... 1, 

30-32 in. Oswego (Brown & Carver) 
Automatic 

30 in. Oswego Hand Clamp 

23 in. Reliance Lever Cutter 


No. 3 Boston Wire Stitcher, Belt Drive 100 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 


112 West Harrison Street, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE 


No. 2 Kelly, extension delivery. 

Style B Kelly. 

4/3 Miehle, Serial above 10,000. 

40-inch Seybold Dayton Cutter. 

38-inch Seybold Seybold Cutter, 
practically new. 

34-inch Holyoke, heavy frame. 

34-inch Diamond Cutter, 
practically new. 


Best Equipment —Substantial Saving 


Hood-Falco Corporation 
19 Cliff Street |New York, N.Y. 








Folding Machines 


and Feeders 


We Have Machines of All 
Makes and Sizes 


TOO MANY TO LIST 
Every Machine Rebuilt 
NOT JUST OVERHAULED 


A. W. HALL AND COMPANY 


216 N. Clinton Street, Chicago 


FOR SALE 


Two No. 1 Smythe 
Casemakers thor- 
oughly rebuilt by us. 
Price $3,000, F.O.B. 
New York City. 


T.W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. 
401 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Printers’ Machinery 
Corporation 


Formerly Printers Machine Works 
Dealers in 


REBUILT 
MACHINERY 
Moving, Erecting, Rebuilding 
Machinery 


410-16 So. Clinton St., Chicago 
Telephone State 7752-7753 

















CURRENT OFFERINGS tna pubtisner 
and Publisher 

No. 1 Pony Miehle, bed size 22x34. 

No. 2 Miehle, bed size 35x50. 

Huber Hodgman 2 rev. Cylinder Press, bed 
size 46x66. 

20th Century 2 rev. Cylinder Press, bed 
size 42x62. 

Huber Hodgman 2 rev. Cylinder Press, bed 
size 36x50. 

2-E Whitlock 2 rev. Cylinder Press, bed 
size 29x42. 

Miller Units—all sizes. 

63/7 Oswego Power Paper Cutter. 

36/” National Power Paper Cutter. 


**Everything from a Pin to a Press’’ 
Write for a copy of the ‘‘ Hall Broadcaster’’ 


Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Incorporated 
575 Washington St., New York 








BARGAINS 


62-in. 2-color Miehle Press. 

65-in. 2-color Miehle Press. 

No. 4/0 Miehle, bed size 46x62 in. 
Thoroughly rebuilt Model B Cleveland 
Folder. 

Dexter No. 289 Catalog Folders, 84x11 
in. to 25x38 in. 

Latest style Dexter Suction Pile Feeder; 
sheet size 44x64 in. 

66-in. Cross Continuous Press Feeders. 
53-in. Cross Continuous Press Feeders. 
Rebuilt Folders and Feeders of every description 


GEORGE R.SWART & CO., Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
106 West Harrison Street, Chicago 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London, England 








List Your Rebuilt 
Machinery 
For Sale on This 
Page 


The Cost is Reasonable 








Send in your order now and 
copy by the 20th 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 


219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 
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